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TO    THE 


NOBLEMEN  AND  GENTLEMEN, 


MEMBE  RS    OF    THE 


BRITISH  socmrr  FOR  extending 

THE  FISHERIES,  "&c. 


MY  LORPJ  AND  GENTLEMEN, 

■ 

T  EMBRACE  thi6  early  opportunity 
of  congratulating  the  Public  upon 
an  event,  which,  while  it  reflects  im- 
mortal honour  on  your  humanity  and 
patriotic  fpirit,  will  contribute,  in  a  moft 
eminent  degree,  to  the  feeijrity  and 
profperity  of  thefe  kingdoms, 

*  A  very  confiderable  part  of  this  ifljnd 
was  lying  ^lmoft  in  a  ftate  of  nature  j 
tjie  riches  pf  its  fhores,  tho'  more  im-» 

a  a  portant 


IV  DEDICATION. 

portant  to  great  national  purposes  than 
the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  were 
fcarcely  fought  after.    A  great  body  of 

people,  having  no  means  of  employ- 

.  *» 

ment,  were  rendered  torpid  by  idlenefs : 
they  were  frequently  expofed  to  faxaine; 

4 

and  many  of  them  forced,  through  ne- 
ceffity,.  to  abandon  their  barren,  but 
beloved  wilds. 

Their  grievances  had  been  (lightly  re-? 
ptefented  in  ike  writings  of  fome  emi- 
nent men  of  the  prefent  age.  But  thefe 
pi&ures  of  diftrefs,  though  they  might 

occaifan  a  figh  in  the:breaft  of  the  hu-. 

»  •       * 

mane  reader,  were  forgotten  amidft  the 

croud  .of  occurrences'  which  glide  away 
with  time- into  the  gul^h  of  oblivion. 

Something  farther  was  neceffary,  to 
impreft  the  mind  more  deeply,  to  awak- 
en thefei\ie3*asfrom  a  lethargy,  and  to 

ereifl 
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jeresQ:  an .  effeblifliment  upon  the  folid 
fiafis  of  viitues,  which  in  ail  ages  have 
•been  jnftly  confidered  as  the  glory  of 
humanity. 

When  the  paffing  tale  was  new-mo-  « 
delled,  colle&ed,  and  compreffed  within  - 
a  narrow  poiiit,  aided,  in  the  recital,  by 
language  which  came  from  the  he&rt, 
it  then  proved  fufficiently  in  unifonwith 
the  feelings  of  the  times:  its  effe&s 
Were  inftantaneous,  and  are  likely  jo  be- 
come permanently  and  completely  effi- 
cacious* 

To  you,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
Britain  owes  the  great  national  acqui- 
fition  that  is  before  lis.  To  you,  the 
naked,  the  hungry,  and  thehelplefs;  the 
defponding  parent,  thehulband,  and  the 
widow,  will  look  up  in  tranfports  of  gra- 
titude* When  neceflity  and  defpair  had 

a  3  thinned 
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thinned  many  diftri<Stfc,  and  threatened 
more,  you  voluntarily  ftept  forth,  with 
the  benevolent  refolution  to  procure 
that  relief  which  the  circumftances  of 
the  country  arid  the  people  required. 
The  Public  have  caught  the  generous 
flame,  and,  from  prefent  appearances, 
there  is  every  reafon  to  believe,  that 
the  year  m  dcc  lxxxvi  will  form  an 
sera  in  the  Britifh  annals* 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
With  the  greateft  refpect, 
Your  molt  devoted, 
Humble  fervantj 

i 

JOHN    KNOX. 

LONDON,     ■» 
March  28,  1787.  $ 
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DISSE'RTATI  ONS 

O  W     T  M  £ 

ANCIENT  and  MODERN  STAtE 

OF    T  H  S 

H    I    G    H    L    AND    S. 
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OP  THE  ANCIENT  CALEDONIA,    AND 
THE    HEBRIBE    ISLANDS. 

WHEN  the  Romans  carried  their  arms 
into  Britain,*  the  whole  ifland  was 
pofleffed  by  three  nations,  fprung  originally, 
though  at  very  different  periods,  from 
the  Celtae  or  the  Gael  of  the  continent. 
Thefe  were  the  Caledonians,  the  Cim- 
bri,  and  the  Belgae.  Though  defcertded 
from  the  fame  fource,  their  fepariition  into 
different  channels  was  very  remote*    The 

Gael, 

•  Introdu&ion  to  the  Hlftory  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
by  James  Macpherfon,  Efq. 

Critical  Difiertations  on  the  Origin,  Antiquities,  Language, 
Government,  &c*  of  the  ancient  Caledonians,  their  Posterity 
the  Pi&s,  and  the  Britifh  and  Iriih  Scots,  by  John  Macphcr* 
fon,  D.  D.  Minifter  of  Slate,  in  the  Me  of  Sky. 
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Gael,  who  poffeffed  the  northern  Britain,  by 
the  name  of  Caledonia,  having  pafled  from  the 
}  continent  before  the  arts  of  civil  life  had 
;  made  any  confiderable.progrefs  among  them, 
'  retained  tfrp  pupe  but  unimproved  language 
*  of  their  anceftorS,  together  with  their  rude 
|    fimplicity  of  ttianners. 

The  Cimbri  and  Belgas,  falling  under  the 
\  power  of  th£  Romans,"  fooh  after  they  were 
/  mentioned  by  hiftorians,  were  loft  in  the  ge- 

i    neral  name  of  Britons.' 

» 

In  proportion  as  we  travel  northward  in 
anfcient  Britain,  the  darfcnefs  which  involves 
the  antiquities  of  its  inhabitants,  thickens  be- 
fore us.  The  Chnbri  and  Belgae*  aftertJiey  were 
comprehended  within  the  pale  of  the  Roman 
dominions,  were  feert  difti'rittly  *  but  the  more 
ancient  .inhabitants  of  the  iflahd,  tha  Gael, 
appeared  only  tranfiently,  when,  ift  an  hof- 
tile  ihanher,  they  advanced  to  the  frontiers 
6f  the  province.  The  arms  cJf  the  empire 
penetrated,  at  different  period^  into  the 
heart  of  the  country  beyond  the  Scottifh 
firths^  but  as  thefe  expeditions  were  not 
attended  with  abfolute  conqueft,  and  a  con- 
fequent  fettlement  of  colonies,  the  Romans 
ftiade  little  inquiry  concerning  the  origin 

and- 
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and  hiftory  of  die  natives  of  the  northern 
divifion  of  Britain. 

,  Julius  Agiicola,  who,  for  the  firft  time, 
difplayed  the  Roman  Eagle  beyond  thfc 
firths,  was  not  more  fuccefsful  in  the  field 
than  he  was  happy  in  an  hi  dorian  to  tranf-, 
mit  his  a£tions  with  luftre  to  pofterity. — 
But  even  the  diftinft  and  intelligent  Tacitus 
gives  but  a  very  imperfe£l  idea  of  thofe  ene- 
mies, by  the  defeat  of.  whom  his  father-in- 
law  acquired  fo  much  reputation.  We  learn 
from  him  indeed,  that  the  Caledonians  were 
the  moft  ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain  -,  that 
they  were  brave  and  numerous ;  that,  though 
overcome  in  the  field  by  the  difcipline  of  the 
Roman  legions,  they  were  far  from  being  re- 
duced  into,  arty  fubje&ion  which  could  de- 
deferve  the  name  of  conqueft. 

After  Agfclcola  was  removed  from  the  go- 
yernment  of  Britain,  the  writers  of  the  em- 
pire for  fome  years  loft  fight  of  the  Caledo- 
nians. The  incurfions  of  thofe  Barbarians 
into  the  province,  forced  both  Adrian  and 
Antoninus  Pius  td  conftruft  walls,  at  an  im- 
menfe  labour  and  expence,  to  exclude  their 
ravages.  In  the  reign  of  Commodus,  neither 
walls,  nor  the  military  abilities  and  conduct  of 

Marcellus, 
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tyTarcelliis,  could  prevent  them  from  laying 
wafte  the  northern  divifion  of  the  Roman  Bri- 
tain, till  Severus,  abcfut  the  beginning  of  thb 
third  century,  carried  the  war  into  their  coun-> 
try  with  a  numerous  army.  This  is  the  fum 
of  what  the  Romans  have  related  concerning 
the  Caledonians  for  near  two  centuries  af- 
ter  they  were  firft  mentioned :  to  their  origin 
and  internal  hiftory  the  writers  of  Rome 
were  equally  ftrangers. 

This  defeft  in  foreign  writers,  with  re- 
gard to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  North  Bri- 
tain, is  not  fupplied  by  any  authentic  monu- 
ments of  their  own.  The  Caledonians  were 
hot  more  deftitute  of  the  means  ofpreferving 
their  hiftory  in  the  intermediate  century  be- 
tween Agricola  and  Severus,  than  their  po£» 
terity  were  for  a  confiderable  time  after  the 
Romans  had  relinquifhed  the  faominion  of 
Britain.  The  climate  and  foil  of  Caledonia 
were  far  from  being  favourable  to  internal 
civilization;  and  a  ferocity  of  manners,  ari- 
fing  from  an  uninterrupted  feries  of  hoftili- 
ties,  effe&ually  prevented  the  introduftion  of 
the  arts  of  civil  life  from  abroad. 

But  when  the  Scots  look  back  with  regret 
upon  that  want  of  letters  which  has  involved 

in 
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in  obfcurity  and  fable  the  origin  and  hiftory 
of  their  anceftors,  they  ought  to  confider, 
that  probably  from  this  circumflance  they 
maintained  their  national  independence, 
which  they  tranfmitted  to  their  pofterity. 

From  the  united  teftimonies  of  Tacitus, 
Dio,  and  Solinus,  we  find,  that  the  ancient 
Caledonia  comprehended  all  that  country  ly- 
ing to  the  north  of  the  rivers  Forth  and 
Clyde.  In  proportion  as  the  Silures  or 
Cimbri  advanced  towards  the  north,  the 
Caledonians,  being  circumfcribed  within 
narrower  limits,  were  forced  to  tranfmigrate 
into  the  iflands  which  croud  the  weftern 
coafts  of  Scotland.  It  is  in  thifc  period,  pro- 
bably, we  ought  to  place  the  firft  great  mi- 
gration of  the  Britifh  Gael  into  Ireland; 
that  kingdom  being  much  nearer  to  the  pro- 
montory of  Galloway  and  Cantire,  than  j 
many  of  the  Scottifti  ifles  are  to  the  con-  V 
tinent  of  Nortk  Britain  * 

To  the  country  which  the  Caledonians 

pofleffed,  they  gave  the  name  of  Cael-docby 

.  which  is  the  only  appellation  the  Scots,  who 

fpeak  the  Galic  language,  know  for  their 

own 


•  The  channel  between  Galloway  and  Ireland  is  only  20 
mites  *  and  between  Cantire  and  that  kingdom,  13  miles. 
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own  divifion  of  Britain.  Caei-dveh  is  a  com* 
^  pound,  made  up  of  Gael  or  C*£/,  the  firft 
colony  of  the  ancient  Gauls  who  tranfmi- 
grated  into  Britain,  and  docb,  a  diftrift  Of 
divifion  of  a  country.  The  Romans,  by 
tranfpofing  the  letter  /  in  Cai'l>  and  by  foft- 
ening  into  a  Latin  termination  the  ch  of 
v  docb>  formed  the  well  known  name  pf  Ca- 
ledonia. 

When  the  tribes  of  North  Britain  Wert 
attacked  by  the  Romans,  they  entered  into 
aflbciations,  that  by  uniting  their  ftrength, 
they  might  be  more  able,  to  repel  the  com- 
mon enemy.  The  particular  name  of  that 
tribe,  which  either  its  fuperior  power  or 
military  reputation  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
aflbciation,  was  the  general  name  given  by* 
the  Romans  to  all  the  confederates. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  Moeatce.  who  with  other 
tribes  inhabited  the  diftri&s  of  Scotland  lying 
fouthward  of  the  Firth,  and  the  Caledonians^ 
who  inhabited  the  weft  and  north  \W eft 
parts,  have  engroffed  all  the  glory  which  be* 
longed  in  common,  though  in  an  inferior 
degree,  to  all  the  other  nations  fettled  of  old 
in  North  Britain.  It  was  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon  that  the  name  of  Maata  was  entirely 

forgotten 
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forgotten  By  foreign  writers  after  the  third 
century,  and  that  of  the  Caledonians,  thenir 
felve>  butfeldom  mentioned  aft^rthe  fourth. 
.  Britains,  Caledonians,  Maeate,  Barbari- 
ans, are  the  names  conftantly  given  to  the 
old  inhabitants  of  North  Bntair*,  by  Tacitus* 
Herodtan,  Diq,  •  Spartian,  Vqpiilus,  and 
Other  ancient  writers..  The  iucceilbrs  of 
thefe  Britains,  Caledonians,  Maeats,  and 
Barbarians,  are  called  Pjfts,  £o#t$   and  At- 

*  tacots>  by  Awe  Romwi  writer arof  the  fourth 
century. 

The  origin  of  the  appellation  Scotti  and 
Pi$i,  introduced  by  latter  Roman :  autho&i 
hw  occafiohed  mueh  controverfy  among  thtf 
antiquarians  of  thefe  days,     Thp  difpute 

*  fqeros  now  to  be  fully  decided  by  fome  learn-* 
ed  critics  of  the  prefenf century,  particularly 
by  fte  before  mention*}  gentkmen,  whofe 
knowledge  of  the  Galic  language  affifted 
&eir  inveftigations. 

•  The  term  Attacots  difappeared  with  the 
naj&on  who  introduced  it.  We  fliall  now 
diftinguifh  the  people  of  ihc  north  by  tliat 
of  Scots  and  Pi6ts.  By  the  Scots  is  to  be 
Siiderftood  the  nations  whq,  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Romans,  inhabited  the  weft  fide 

of 
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of  that  kingdom,  including  both  the  High- 
lands and  the  Lowlands. 

The  Picts  pofleffed  all  the  eaft  country, 
which  was  the  moft  fertile  part  of  North  Bri- . 
tain.  The  two  nations,  though  originally 
one  people,  were  continually  at  war  with 
one  another,  or  with  the  Britains,  and  after- 
wards the  Saxons  of  the  fouth  part  of  the 
ifland. 

At  laft  the  Scottifh  arms  prevailed  over 
the  Pi&s,  when  North  Britain  was  united 
1/  under  one  monarch  in  the  year  843,  whofe 
defeendants  have  fwayed  the  crown  to  the 
prefent  time.  The  names  of  Pi&s  and  P16I- 
land,  were  now  loft  in  thofe  of  Scots  and 
Scotland  j  but  a  new  diftin&ion  arofe  in  af- 
ter ages.  The  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
taxneous  parts  were  called  Highlanders,  while 
thofe  who  lived  in  the  more  fertile  and  le- 
vel countries  were  known  by  the  general 
name  of  Lowlanders.  Thefe  diftindlions  ftill 
remain;  but  the  Highlanders  continue  to 
fpeak  the  ancientCeltic  language  in  its  purity, 
and  to  retain  their  ancient  vigour,  bravery, 
bofpitality,  and  fimplicity  of  manners. 

The 
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The  Lowlanders  arc  a  mixture  of  the  an^ 
cient  Caledonians,  the  original  ftock  of  the 
country,  with  fouthern  Britains,  Saxons, 
and  modern  Englifti.  The  Highlanders  are 
ftrangers  to  the  national  name  of  Scots  ;  they  \ 
call  the  Low  Country  people  Albinicb*  or  the  / 
inhabitants  of  Albin.  To  the  Englifh  they  \ 
give  the  name  of  Sqffetiachs>  ox  the  Saxons  $  ( 
and  their  country,  Sajfen,  the  lai}d  of  the  \ 
Saxons. 

Thefe  two  people,  though  compofing  one 
nation,  and  governed  by  one  line  of  princes 
through  a  long  feries  of  ages,  continued  in 
fome  degree  hoftile  to  one  another,  and  fel- 
dom  affimulated  in  any  one  circumftance, 
excepting  their  mutual  exertions  in  defence 
of  their  country  and  liberties,  which  they 
carried  on  with  incredible  fleadinefs,  perfe- 
verance,  and  fuccefs,  from  the  firft  invafion 
of  the  Romans,  to  the  union  of  the  two 
JBritifh  crowns. 

The  moft  formidable  and  barbarous  in- 
vaders of  that  kingdom,  after  the  fubverfion 
of  the  Roman  empire,  were  thd  various 
tribes  of  the  northern  hive,  known  by  the 

name 
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name  of  Eafterlings,  Danes,  and  Norwegi- 
ans. The  country  which  they  inhabited  was 
the,  ancient  Scandinavia^  now  Sweden,  Denr 
mark,  and  Norway, 

The  produce  of  their  mountains  being 
jnfufficient  for  the  fupport  of  their  in- 
creafing  numbers,  great  bodies  of  men  ven- 
tured boldly  acrofs  t!.e  main  ocean,  in  fearch 
of  better  countries.  Their  firil  attempts 
were  made,  it  may  be  fuppofed,  againil  thaf 
part  of  Brita  n  which  lies  neareft  to  the  con- 
tinent. .This  was  the  north-eaft  coaft:  of 
Scotland,  between  which  (at  Peterhead) 
and  the  N&ze  of  Norway,  the  diftance  i$  ^ 
only  85  leagues,  or  255  miles. 

The  appearance  and  the  fertility  of  tha£ 
coaft  would  naurally  lead  them  to  more 
diftant  enterprizss.  They  extended  theif 
ravages  on  e  ery  fide,  from  the  Thames  to 
the  Orkneys ;  they  refolutely  ventured  upon 
the  Pentland  Firth,  the  moft  dangerous  navl- 
gation  in  the  northern  feas ,  they  doubled 
Cape  Wrath ;  fell  upon  the  helplefs  iflands- 
of  the  Hebrides  j  and  from  thence  they  pafT 
fed  fouthward  to  Ireland,  wfyich  they  partly 
fubdued. 


Th& 
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The  people  of  the  Hebrides  feem  to  have 
been  governed  by  their  own  chiefs  or  petty 
reguli,  with  a  dependance  upon  the  crown  of 
Scotland,  from  the  fouj th  till  nearly  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  century,  when  they  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Norwegians,  in  the  following 
manner. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  ^ 
Duncln  king'  of  Scotland  being  murdered  by 
*s  his  coufin  Macbeth,  who  on  that  event  mount- 
ed  tHe  throne,  Malcolm^  and  Donald  Bane, 
the  two  ions  of  the  late  king;,  fled ;  the  eldeft 
into  England,   and  the    youngeft    into    the  / 
^  Hebride  Ifles. 
/       Seward,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  by  the 
(   command  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  affifted 
\  Malcolm  in  recovering  the  crown  from  the  ^ 
ufurper,  whom  he  defeated  and  killed. 
Sometime  after  Malcolm's  death,  Dpnald 

■ 

his  brother,  who  had  refided  in  the  Hebrides 
during  the  two,laft  reigns,  laid  a  claim  to  the 
throne  of  Scotland,  in  oppofition  to  his  bro- 
ther's children,  and  to  fedure  the  fame,  he  en- 
tered into  an  alliance  with  Magnus  king  of 
Norway,  to  whom  he  ceded  the  Hebrides,  in 
confideration  of  affiftance  to  be  afforded  him 
in  fupport  of  his  usurpation. 

b  In 
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tn  r6o8,  Magnus  arrives  with  a-  powerful 
arfnament  on  the  wefttern  couft  of  Scotland, 
Mh  upoir  the  iflands  with  mercilefs  fury, 
feizes  the  cattle,  burns  the  dwellings,  and  dfe— 
ftroys  the  inhabitant? .  Many  of  thefe  unhap- 
py people  fly,  fome  to  Cantirc,  and  others  to 
Ireland  :  Magnus  purfues  them  to  both  coun- 
tries,  carries*  fire  artd;f^ord' wherever  he  goes, 
fttbdues  the  Me  of  Man,  makes  an*  attack 
lipon  the  Ifle  of  Anglefey,  receives  prefents 
from  the  Welch,  who  are  glad  to  purchafc  his 
friendlhip,  fends-  his  Ihoes  to  Murcard,  king' 
of  Ireland,  and  commands  him  under  the 
pain  of  his  difpleafure,  to  carry  them- on  his 
ihouldfers,  in  the  prefence  of  his  ambafladbrs, 
on  the  anniverfary  of  CRrift's  nativity.  The 
Irifli  nobility  receive  this  infolcnt  mefl&ge  withk 
becoming  fentiments  of  difdain  and  indigna- 
tion :  But  Murcard  tells  his  friends  that  he 
would  eat  the  (hoes  of  the  Norwegian  mon- 
arch rather  than  fee  any  one  province  in  Ire- 
land deftroyed. 

Thefeparticulars  areeopied:,  from  ttie  poems 
of  two  Norwegian  bards  who  attended  Mag- 
nus in  this  memorable  expedition. 
N      The  Norwegians  divided  the  fiebride  Iflands 
\    into  two  parts,  agreeably  to  their  fituation, 

and 
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and  appoirited  a  governor  to  each;  To  the 
fouthern  divHion  they  gave  the  name  of  Su*  • 
dereys,  and  to  the  northern  divifioft,  that  of 
Nordureys.  The  point  of  Ardnamurchan  in 
Argylefhire  was  the  boundery  that  feparated 
thefe  divifions.  Thefe,  with  the  Ifle  of  Man, 
and  die  narrow  peninfula  of  Cantire,  com-* 
pofed  the  Norwegian  kingdom  of  Man  and 
the  Ifles. 

The  fouthern  divifion  of  the  Hebrides  was 
reckoned  more  confiderable  ihan  the  northern. 
The  feat  of  government  was  fixed  in  the  for- 
mer r  The  kings  kept  their  court  ih  the  Me 
of  Man,  and  lent  deputies  into  the  Nordu- 
reys-,  who  refided  either  in  Sky,  or  in  the 
.Lewis.  Thefe  governors  or  viceroys  were 
fometimes  Norwegians,  and  more  frequently 
natives  of  the  ifles. 

Alexander  II.  king  of  Scotland,  a  wife  and 
powerful  prince,  having  in  vain  attempted  to 
recover  the  Hebrides  by  negotiation,  equipped 
a  fleet  with  a  determined  refolution  of  driving 
the  Norwegian  ufurpers  out  of  his  dominions. 
But  whifc  he  lay  on  the  coaft  of  Harris  he  wai 
feized  with  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  at  Ber- 
nera,  in  the  year  1*249. 

b  %  Alex* 
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Alexander  III.  takes  the  moft  effectual 
meafures  to  recover  the  iflands,  and  to  revenge 
his  father's  death.  He  fends  a  fquadron,  under 
the  command  of  the  earl  of  Rofs,  to  reduce 
the  fmall  ifles.  Haquin,  king  of  Norway,  fails 
in  1263*  to  Shetland,  and  from  thence  to  the 
Orkneys,  then  a  part  of  his  dominions,  where 
he  joins  his  fleet.  From  thence  he  proceeds 
to  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  where  he  difembarks 
20,000  men  at  a  place  called  the  Largs,  gives 
battle  to  the  Scottifh  army,  by  .whom  he  re- 
ceives a  complete  defeat,  with  the  lofs  of  two 
thirds  of  his  forces*.  Upon  this  decifive  event 
he  returns  to  the  Orkneys,  where,  being  over- 
whelmed with  grief,  he  expires  foon  after. 

In  this  manner  were  the  Hebride  Iflands 
re-annexed  to  the  Scottifh  crown,  after  they 
had  been  fubjedl  to  Norway  above  160  years. 

Between 

/       *  The  intrenchments  of  the  Norwegian  camp  may  ftill  be 


traced  along  the  fhore  of  this  place.    The  Scottifh  comman- 
ders who  fell  in  battle  were  buried  in  a  riling,  ground  near 
the  village.    Three  or  four  perfons  were  buried  in  one  grave ; 
on  each  fide  of  which  was  a  large  flat  (tone ;  thefe,  with  a 
(tone  at  each  end,  fupported  a  larger  one  which  lay  over  the 
grave  at  the  height  of  fome  feet.    Some  years  ago,  the  pro- 
i   pftefor  of  the  field  demolifhed  thefe  repofitories  of  the  dead, 
j  leaving  only  one,  which  ferves  to  give  an  idea  of  the  whole^ 
I   The  inhabitants  of  this  place  are  well  acquainted,  from  tradi- 
'    tion,  with  the  particulars  of  the  battle.     iTicy  likewife  de- 
fcribe  the  place  where  it  was  fought,  and  point  out  the  en** 
campments. 


4 
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Between  this  period  and  the  reign  of  James 
III.  thefe  iflands  proved  no  great  acqui- 
sition to  the  fhrength  of  Scotland,  neither  did 
they  contribute  towards  the  fupport  of  the 
State. 

The  decendants  of  the  Hebridean  viceroys 
under  the  Norwegian  government,  exercifed  a 
regal  power,  and  fometimes  affumed  the  royal 
title ;  but  they  are  more  often  ftiled  in  hiftory, 
Afo  2fcr/r  #  Rofs—Zofds  of  the  I/Ies~~or  the 
G/?<z/  Macdonald. 

Thefe  chiefs  frequently  embroiled  the  king- 
dom of  Scotland  in  civil  commotions,  arid 
transferred  their  allegiance  to  the  kings  of  / 
England,  by  whom  they  were  kept  in  pay. —  * 
John,  the  laft  of  thefe  great  lords,  'after  at- 
tempting to  fubvert  the  government  of  his 
country,  loft  the  earldom  of  Rofs,  in  the  reign 
of  James  III,  but  was  permitted  tQ  retain 
Knapdale  and  Cantire ;  and  was  inverted  anew 
with  the  Jordfhip  of  the  ifles,  to  hold  them  of 
the  king  by  fervice  and  relief, 

Their  power  being  thus  broken,  the  inferior 
chieftans,  who  hafi  been  long  the  obfequious 
vaffals  of  this  family,  embraced  fo  favoura- 
ble an  opportunity  of  afferting  their  liberties, 
procured  new  rights  to  their  eftates,  and 
proved   from  thence  forward    more  tradable 

b  3  Pf* 
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DESCRIPTION  OP  THE    HEBEIDE  AND  0*Kt 
NEY  ISLANDS,  BY  ANCIENT  AUTHORS. 

THOUGH  the  following  accounts  arc 
very  imperfect,  they  afford  fufficient 
evidence  of  the  population  of  the  Hebridc 
I  Hands,  and  confequently  of  the  Weft  High- 
lands, long  before  the  Romans  appeared  in 
North  Britain.  Pythias,  a  Maflilian,  boafted 
that  he  had  travelled  oyer  all  the  Northern  divi- 
sion of  Europe,  to  the  very  extremities  of  the 
world :  "  A  ftory  not  to  be  credited/'  fays 
Strabo,  "  though  Mercury  himfelf  had  told 
'c  it/*  He  pretended  to  have  vifitcd  Britaii) 
in  the  courfe  of  his  peregrinations,  and  with 
great  gravity  gives  a  circumftantial,  though 
partly  fabulous  defcription  of  that  ifland.  He 
fays  that  he  made  a  voyage  to  Thqle,  the 
remoteft  ifland  belonging  to  Britain,  at  the 
diftance  of  fix  days  failing  froip  it,  in  the 
fkirts  of  the  Frozen  Ocean.*  It  was  a  place, 
according  to  him,  which  was  neither  earth, 
fea,  nor  air,  but  fomething  like  a  cpmpofition 

of 

*  Some  fuppp/e  tbc  Thulc  of  the  ancients  to  have  been  thp 
Shetland  Iflands,  others  carry  it  as  far  as  {celand. 
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jo£  all  -of  them,   fomething  tefembJing, v  to 
uie  his  own  cxpreffion,  the  lungs  of  the  fea. 

Yet  this  writer  has  fome  remarks  on  the 
climate  of  the  Hebrides*  that  merit  credit. 
He  mentions  the  unfavourablenefs  of  the  &y> 
that  prohibits  the  growth  of  the  finer  fruits ; 
and  fays,  that  the  natives  are  obliged  to  cany 
their  corn  under  (belter,  to  beat  the  grain 
out,  leaft  it  Should  be  fpoiled  by  the  want  of 
fun  flaine,  and  violence  of  the  rains.  A  mo- 
dem writer  could  not  give  a  more  juft  do 
fcriptioo  of  that  climate. 

The  geographer  Mela,  who  was  cotem* 
porary  with  the  emperor  Claudius,  is  the 
next  writer  who  defcribes  the  northern 
iflands.  He  mentions  the  Orkneys,  and 
fays  they  were  thirty  in  number,  with  narrow 
channels  between  them.  This  account  is 
remarkably  juft.  He  is  lefs  accurate  in  his 
account  of  the  Shetland  Iflands,  which  he 
calls  the  Aemodoe,  and  limits  their  number 
to  feven*     He  is  filent  refpe&jng  the  Hebride' 

Iflands, 

b  4  x     Pliny 

*  The  name  given  to  the  Wcftern  Iflands  by  the  ancients  was 
Ebudac,  and  the  modern  name  is  Htbrvk.  This  variation  arofc,  in 
the  opinion* of  Dr.  Macpherfon,  from  an  error  oFatranfcriber, 
who  changed  the  u  into  ri9  The  ancient  name  of  the 
Orkneys  was  Orcada, 


j 
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Pliny  the  Elder,  is  the  third  who  mentions 
the  northern  iflands.  He  makes  the  num- 
ber of  the  Orkneys  to  be  forty,  and  of  the 
Hebrides  to  be  thirty. 

Solinus,    the  fuppofed   cotemporary  with 
Agricola,  is  the  next  after  Pliny.    He  reduces 
the  number  of  the  Hebrides  to  five  f  He  fays 
that,    "  the  inhabitants   were  unacquainted 
"  with  corn;  that  they  lived  only  on  fifh 
€c  and  milk ;  that  they  had  one  king,  as  the 
iflands  were  only  feparated  from  each  other 
by  narrow  ftraits.    That  their  prince  was 
bound  by  government,  to  dojuftice;  and 
was  kept  within  bounds  by  poverty ;  being  / 
fupported  by  fhe  public,  and  allowed  no-  \ 
u  thing  that  he  could  call    his  own ;    not  J 
€t  even   a  wife ;    but  he  was   allowed  free  \ 
"  choice  by  turns,  one  out  of  every  diftrift,  ) 
|r  of  any  female  that  gained  his  affedtions ;  { 
4<  which  deprived  him  of  all  ambition  about  \ 
f*  a  fucceffor.1*  \ 

It  is  probable  that  this  author  meant  the 
Long  Ifland  only,  which  is  cpmpofed  of '  five 
principal  iflands,  called  Lewis,  North  Uift> 
Benbecula,  South  Uift,  and  Bara,  feparated 

from  each  other  by  narrow  channels. 

» 

Ptolemy 
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Ptolemy,  the  famous  Egyptian  geographer, 
mentions    the    fame     number,    which    he ' 

calls    the  Weftern  JLbudae>  the  Eaftern   Rj+ 

• 

cina>  Maleosy  Epidium%  by  which,  in  Cambden's 
opinion,  he  meant  the  modem  Sky,  Lewis f 
Racline,  on  the  northern*  coaft  of  Ireland, 
Mull  and  Hay, 

Writers  of  the  middle  ages  generally  com- 
pute the  number  of  the  Hebride  Iflands  at 
thirty-two,  and  the  old  natives  make  them 
qnly  twgnty-four.  The  difference  among 
authors  in  this  rpfpedt  is  no  argument  of  in- 
accuracy; fome  included  the  great  iflands 
only,  in  their  defpriphons;  others  extended 
their  calculations  to  the  inferior  iflands  alfo.  ~ 


POETRY 


\ 
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POETRY  Of  THE  AJNCJENT   CALEDONIANS. 

THE  moft  ancient  poetry  and  fongs,  in 
the  Galic  language,  reach  to  the  days  of 
Fingal,  a  celebrated  Caledonian  hero,  cotem** 
porary  with  the  Romans  in  Britain.  Moil 
of  them  are  attributed  to  (Mian  the  ion  of 
that  monarch,  and  much  has  been  faid  for 
and  againft  their  authenticity.  This  control 
verfy  has  been  honoured  with  feveral  refpec-i 
.table  jiames,  among  whom  are  Dr.  Blair, 
Lord  Kaims,  and  Dr.  Johnfon, 

The  proper  writers,  however,  for  difcuflk 
ing  this  fubjedt,  are  the  natives  of  the 
Highlands,  who  from  their  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  Galic,  the  traditions,  proverbs 
and  fayings  of  the  people,  the  names  of 
places,  waters,  ifles,  caves,  mountains,  and 
other  circumftances,  have  a  great  advantage 
over  Englifhmen,  or  Low  Country  Scotfmen* 
in  the  difpute.  The  former  fpeak  from 
fads,  the  latter  from  conjedture. 

It  is  faid,  that  a  fplendid  edition  of  Oflian*s 
works  is  now  printing  in  the  original  Ian-* 
guage,  under  the  care  of  the  learned  tranflator* 
who  will  probably  enter  the  field  of  contro* 
yerfy  with  many  new.  lights,  and  with  re-* 

dpuble4 
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doubled  vigour.  Among  other  materials  he 
will  find  confiderable  afliftance  in  anew  work, 
publifhed  ;n  1780,  from  which  I  lhall  give 
the  following  extract.* 

"  The  learned  Dr.  Johnfon  fuppofes  the 
Caledonians  to  have  been  always  a  rude  and 
illiterate  people,  who  had  never  any  written 
language.  But  this  affertion  is  manifeftly 
without  foundation ;  for  we  can  ftill  produce  a 
number  of  old  manufcripts  in  the  Galic  lan- 
guage. When  the  Druids,  who  fpoke  this 
tongue,  and  were  by  no .  means  unlearned, 
had  been  driven  from  the  reft  of  Britain, 
,  thofe  of  Caledonia  took  up  their  refidence  yf 
in  Iona,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  where  they  had 
g.  college,  and  fived  and  taught  unmolefted,  till 

they 

*  Galic  Antiquities:  con  filling  of  a  hiftoryof  (he  Druids 
particularly  of  thofe  of  Caledonia;  a    d  i  lie  r  tat  ion  on  the 
authenticity  of  the  Doems  of  Oflian ;    and  a  collection  of 
ancient  Poems,  tranflated  from,  the  Galic  of  Ullin,   Oflian,      / 
Orran,  &c.      By  John  Smith,  minifter  of  Kilbrandon,  Ar- 
gyleflure. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  M'Nicholl,  of  Lifmore,  Mr.  John  Clarke,  of 
Edinburgh,  tranflator  of  the  Caledonian  Bards,  and  feverai 
other  judges  of  the  Galic  Language,  have  alfo  taken  a  zealous 
part  on  9  fubjeft,  which,  if  the  opinion  of  a  Low  Country 
traveller  in  the  Highlands  may  be"  allowed  to  have  the 
(mailed  Weight,  is  fo  completely  decided,  as  to  require  no 
farther  defence. 
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they  were  difoofleffed  by  St.  Columba  in  the 
lixth  century.  For  feveral  ages  after  that 
y  period  x  Iona  was  one  of  the  molt  famous 
feats  of  learning  which  this,  or  any  of  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms  could  boaft  of;  and 
the  language  in  which  almoft  all  this  learning 
was  retained,  and  written,  was  the  Galic.  The 
difference  between  this  and  the  Irifh,  which 
the  dodlor  and  fome  others  lay  fo  n[iuch  ftrefs 
upon,  is  of  no  very  ancient  date.  The  lan- 
guage of  Columba,  who  had  his  education  in 
the  Irifh  fchools,  appears,  from  what  remains 
of  his  compofitions,  to  have  been  pure  Galic; 
and  the  elegy  of  his  Bard  over  the  famQus 
Irifh  champion  Murcha  Macbrian,  of  an 
older  date,  is  no  lefs  fo.  From  this  identity 
of  the  language  during  fo  many  ages,  and 
from  the  conftant  intercourfe  between  the 
two  countries,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  any 
cultivation  which  the  language  received  was 
common  to  both  kingdopns. 

"  To  thefe  obfervations  I  add  a  few  fads, 
to  prove  that  we  had  for  a  long  time  back  a 
written  language.  In  the  Ifland  of  Mull,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of.  Iona,  there  has  been 
from  time  immemorial,  till  very  lately,  a  fiu> 
ceflion  of  O/Ias,  or  Graduate  Doflors*  in  a 

family 
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family  of  the  name  of  Maclean,  whofe 
writings,,  to  the  amount  of  a  large  cheft  full, 
were  all  wrote  in  Galic.  What  remained 
of  this  treafure  was,  not  many  years  ago, 
bought  up  as  a  literary  curiofity,  at  the  de- 
fire  of  the  duke  of  Chandos,  and  is  faid  to 
have  perifhed  in  the  wreck  of  that  noble- 
man's fortune. 

"  Lord  Kaims  (Sketches,  B.  I.)  men* 
tions  a  Galic  manufcript  of  the  firft  four 
Books  of  Fingal,  which  the  tranflator  of 
Offian  found  in  the  Ifle  of  Sky,  of  as  old  a 
date  as  the  year  1403.  Juft  now  I  have  in 
my  poffeflion  a  mutilated  treatife  of  phyfic, 
and.  another  of  anatomy,  with  part  of  a  ca- 
lendar,  belonging  probably  to  fome  ancient 
monaftery,  all  in  this  language  and  character. 
Thefe  pieces,  when  compared  with  others  of 
a  later  date',  appear  to  be  feveral  centuries 
old.  1  had  the  ufe  of  another  equally  an- 
cient from  Capt.M'Lauchlan,  of  the  55th  re- 
giment. It  confifted  of  fome  poems  and  a  the- 
ological difcourfe.  From  thefe  obfervatiqps 
and  fadts,  it  clearly  appears,  that  ever  fifl££ 
the  time  of  the  Druids,  the  Galic  has  been, 
always  a  written  language. 

We 
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"  We  now  proceed,  continues  Mr.  Smith, 
to  thofe  caufes,  to  which  we  owe,  for  fo 
%  many  ages,  the  prefervation  of  Offian.  Of 
thefe,  the  institution  of  the  bards  deferve  our 
firft  notice.  In  a  country,  the  only  one  per- 
haps irt  the  world,  in  which  there  was  always, 
from  the  earlieft  period  to  almoft  the  prefent 
age,  a  ftanding  order  of  poets,  we  cannot 
reafonably  be  furprifed,  either  at  finding  ex- 
cellent poems  compofed,  or,  ftfter  being  com- 
pofed,  carefully  preferved  from  oblivion.  A 
great  part  of  the  bufinefs  of  this  order  was 
to  watch  over  the  poems  of  Offian.  In  eveiy 
family  of  diftindtion,  there  wag  at  leaft  one 
principal  bard,  and  always  a  number  of 
difciples,  who  vied  with  each  other  in  having 
thefe  poems  in  the  greateft  perfection;  fo 
that  if  a  line  was  added,  altered,  or  left 
out  by  any  one,  another  would  not  fail 
to  (hew  his  zeal  and  fuperiority,  by  cor- 
recting him.  They  had  like  wife  frequent' 
opportunities,  in  attending  their  chiefs  to 
other  families,  of  meeting  in  crowds  and 
rehearfing  thefe  poems,  which,  at  home  or 
abroad,  were  night  and  day  their  employ- 
ment.  Should  the  institution  of  the  bards 

laft  for  ever,  the  poems  of  Offian  could  never 
perifh. 
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u  Nor  were  they  only  the  bards  of  great 
families  whxr  were  here  concerned.  The 
vaffaf,  equally  fond  of  the  fong  with  his  fu^ 
perior,  entertained1  himfelf  in  the  fame  man- 
'  ner ;  and  all,  under  his  influence,  by  contri- 
buting to  his  amufement  in  this  way,  were 
fure,  of  obtaining  his  favour.  This,  with  a 
life  free  from  care,  a  fpirit  unbroken  by  la- 
bour, and  a  fpace  of  time  unoccupied  by  any 
other  employment  or  divcrfion,  contributed  to 
render  the  Highlanders  a  nation  of  fingers 
and  poets.  From  the  recital  of  a  variety  of 
compositions,  they  would  naturally  be  led  to 
make  comparifons  of  their  merit.  This 
Woi{ld  form  their  tafte  better  than  all  the  rides 
of  the  critics.  The  confequence  of  this 
tafte  would  be  a  predilection  in  favour  of  the 
poems  of  Offian ;  the  fuperior  merit  of  which 
was  fufficient  to  procure  them  immortality 
from  a  people  lefs  addi&ed  to  the  tale  and  the 
fong  than  were  the  Highlanders  of  paft 
ages. 

"  Every  reafon  indeed,  private  or  pub- 
lic, that  can  be  fuppofed,  helped  to  prtferve 
thefe  remains  of  antiquity*  They  infpired 
fuch  a  brave  and  martial  fpirit,  fuch  love 
to  the    country,    and  fuch  fidelity    to  the 

chief, 
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chief,  as  made  it  much  the  intereft  of  the 
chieftans*  or  jbody  politic,  to  preferve  them. 
For  this  reafoii,  probably,  no  lefs  than  for 
their  entertainment,  were  they  led  to  keep  a 
family  bard.  To  the  poems  of  Offian  we 
may  attribute  a  good  fhare  of  that  martial 
fpirit  and  enthufiafm  for  war,  till  of  late, 
fo  remarkable  in  the  iflands.  This  fpirit 
flourished  with  the  poems  of  Offian,  and, 
in  a  great  meafure,  it  died  with  them. 

<4  It  was  likewife  the  intereft  of  the  reli* 
gious  to  preferve  thefe  compofitions.  They 
well  knew  how  nearly  the  morality  of  any  * 
people  is  connected  with  the  fongs  which 
they  are  continually  repeating.  The  human 
heart,  they  knew,  muft  always  draw  a  tine- 
ture  from  thofe  ideas  which  it  is  not  only 
much  converfant  with,  but  which  come 
alfo  recommended  with  the  united  charms 
of  mulic  and  poetry.  To  this  it  is  owing, 
that,  in  all  religions,  finging  the  praifes  of 
fuperior  Beings,  or  of  the  Supreme,  made 
a  considerable  part  of  the  worfhip,  in  hopes 
that' the  mind,  by  the  contemplation  of 
fuch  perfe&ions,  might  naturally  be  led  to 
their  imitation.  And  on  the  fame  princi- 
ple, poems  or  fongs  that  breathed  fuch  fen- 1 

timents 
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timents  of  juftice,  generality,  humanity, 
and  every  great  and  amiable  virtue,  de- 
fended no  Iefs  from  the*  preachers  s  of  the 
nobleft  morality,  than  to  be  encouraged  and 
regarded.  They  were  too  jvife  to  do  other- 
wife;  efpecially  as  the  mythology  of  thofe 
poems  laid  a  proper  foundation  for  fuch  fu- 
perftruftures  as  thofe  priefts  were  fome- 
times  fond  of  building.  One  fhould  rather 
think  they  would  be  difpofed  to  add  fome-  * 
thing  to  the  poems  of  Oflian,  than  to  take 
any  thing  away  from  them.  But  fuch  a 
number  of  bards  as  guarded  them,  made  it 
impoffible  to  do  the  one  or  the  other.  As 
it  was  the  intereft  of  the  churchmen  and 
chieftans  to  preferve  the  poems  of  Oflian,  . 
it  was  alio  the  concern  of  the  vulgar.  Every 
clan  boafted  its  defcent  from  fome  or  other 
of  the  heroes  whom  thefe  poems  celebrate; 
and  this  was  enough  to  recommend  them, 
although,  the  poetry  had  not  been  fo  excel- 
lent. Their  being  likewife  fo  often  addrefled  .  *  -' 
to  fome  €C  Son  of  the  Rock,"  by  whom  was 
underftood  either  the  tutelar  faint  of  the  place,  £ 

or  fome  of  the  firft  miflionaries  of  Chrifti- 
anity,.  never  failed,  till  men  grew  more  in- 
different  about  religion*  to  procure  them  the 

c  higheft 
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higheft  veneration.  Wc  may  alfo  ebferve, 
that  every  hill  and  dale  they  walked  ever  was 
daffic  ground.  They  felt  an  enthufiafm 
which  antiquaries  need  not  be  told  of,  when 
they  trod  it.  Every  mountain,  rock,  and 
river,  around  them,  were  immortalized  in 
fong.  This  fong  the  very  fight  of  tbefe  ob- 
jects would  forcibly  foggeft,  and  every  one 
would  naturally  hum  it  as  he  walked  along. 
All  the  proverbs  and  cuftoms  to  which  thefe 
poems  gave  rife,  would  operate  in  the  fame 
manner,  whenever  they  were  heard.  The 
fon  would  afk  what  they  meant,  and*  the  fa- 
ther with  pleafure  would  tell  him. 

"  On  this  head  we  may  alfo  obferve,  that 

* 

the  Highlanders,  being  always  a  diftindfc  and 
unfubdued  people,  contributed  greatly  to  pre- 
ferve  their  cuftoms,  traditions,  and  poems. 
Their  fouthern  neighbours  fometimes  prefled 
on  them  from  the  one  fide,  and  the  Danes 
often  harrafled  them  on  the  other ;  but  ftill 
they  kept  poffeflion  of  their  mountains  ;  and, 
like  a  bow  that  has  been  held  bent  only  by 
force,  took  the  firft  opportunity  of  recovering 
their  former  fituation.  And  as  the  country 
in  general,  fo  every  particular  part  of  it,  had 
its  fixed  inhabitants.    The  fame  clan,  from 


one 
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one  generation  to  another,  lived  fn  the  fame 
valley,  and  became  almoft  a*  much  a  part  of 
it  as  the  flream  that  watered  it.  This  would 
produce  an  uncommon  attachment  to  the 
place,  and  to  the  ancient  fong  that  fpokc  of 
it;  which  would,  on  all  occafiorts,  make  ft 
part  in  their  entertainment.  How  generally 
thefe  poems  were  repeated  is  maniffcft  frditi  the 
unfluduated  ftate  in  which  the  *Galic  l&a* 
guage  has  remained  fince  the  £ra  of  th&j^ 
composition.  They  always  formed  a  fhukdafd* 
with  which  all  ranks  of  people,  in  all  parts  of 
the  countiy,  Were  familiar  j  and  from  which, 
while  it  was  fo  Well  known,  their'  ftyle  could 
never  greatly  deviate.  Hence  a  Highlander 
ftill  understands  almoft  every  line  in  the  poems  x/ 
*/  of  Oflian :  whereas,  in  Ireland,  where  the  in-* 

> 

habitants  did  not  remain  fo  ilhftiixedj  aiid 
where  this  ftandard  was  not  fo  generally  a** 
tended  to,  the  fame  language  ha*  undergofttf 
&>  confiderable  a  change  as  to  feem  ftow  rather 
a  different  tongue  from  the  Scots  Galic,  and- 
from  thefe  poemi,  thaft  a  different  diale&t 

*r  This  obfervation  is  likewife  no  incofifi- 
derable  argument  for  the  antiquity  and  authen* 
titity  of  thefe  poems :  that  the  Galic  language, 
fpoken  in  diffri&fe  fo  diftari*  Inddiftina:,  fepa* 

c  a  rated 
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rated 'by  fo  many  feas,  mountains,  heaths, 
forefts,  and  having  little  or  no  commerce  or 
communication  with  each  other,  fljould, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  remain  for  fifteen 
hundred  years  fo  little  corrupted  or  varied 
as  to  appear  ftill  like  the  language  of  almoft 
one  family,  is  difficult  to  account  for  on  any 
other  fuppofition  tfyan  that  of  their  having  all 
one  common  ftandard.  Every  body  knows 
how  faft  the  Englifh  language  fluctuated  till 
fuch  a  ftandard  was  formed  by  the  tranflation 
of  the  fcriptures. 

<c  Having  affigned  fo  many  caufes  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  poems  of  Offian,  whilft 
thefe  caufes  operated ;  we  now  proceed  to  ac- 
count for  their  being  in  a  great  meafure  loft  fo 
fuddenly. 

"  That  we  haVe  not  the  whole  of  the 
poems  of  Offian,  or  even  of  the  collection 
tranflated  by  Mr.  Macpherfon,  we  allow  z 
yet  ftili  we  have  many  of  them,  and  of  almoft 
all  a  part.  The  building  is  not  entire,  but 
we  have  {till  the  grand  ruins  of  it. 

"  Within  a  century  back,  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  have  undergone  a  greater  revolution 
than  for  ten  centuries  before  that  period* 
With  a  quicker  pace  the  feudal  fyftem  va- 
nished ; 


t 
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niftied  j  property  flu&uated ;  new  laws  and 
new  cuftoms  fteppqd  in,  and  fupplanted  the 
old ;  and  all  this  with  fuch  fudden  and  fuch 
violent  convulfions,  as  may  well  account  for 
the  (haking  of  a  fabric,  which  before  feemed 
to  defy  time,  and  ftood  the  wonder  and  de- 
light of  ages.*  Even  fince  Mrl  Macpherfon 
gathered  his  colle&ion,  the  amufements,  em** 
ployments,  and  tafte,  of  the  Highlanders,  are 
much  altered.  A  greater  attention  to  com- 
merce, aggrigulture,  and  pafturagej  has  quite 
engroffed  that  partial  regard,  which  was  paid 
even  then,  to  the  fong  of  the  bard.  In  twenty 
years  hence,  if  manners  continue  to  change; 
fo  faft  as  they  do  at  prefent;  the  fainteft  traces 
flull  fcarcely  be  found  of  our  apcient  tales  and 
poems.  ,f  Offian  himfelf  is  the  laft  of  his 
if  race,  and  he  too  fhall  foon  be  no  more  ;  for 
i(  his  grey  branches  are  already  (hewed  on  all 
"  the  winds/' 

"  Among  the  caufes  which. make  our  an- 
cient poems  vanifh  fo  rapidly,  poverty  and 
the  iron  rod  (hould,  in  moft  places,  have  a 
hrge  (hare.  From  the  baneful  (hade  of  thefe 
murderers  of  themufe^  "  the  light  of  the  fong" 

*  • 

muft  faft  retire.  No  other  reafon  need  be 
aflced,  why  the  prefent  Highlanders  negledt  fo 

c  3  njuch 
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much  th*  fangs  of  their  fathers  .7*-Once  ths 
humble,  bm  happy  vaffal,  fat  at  his  eafe,  at 
the  foot  of  his  grey  rock  or  green  tree.  Few 
Were  his  wants,  and  fewer  ftiil  his  cares  ;  for 
he  beheld  his  herds  fporting  around  him  on 
his  then  ijnmeafured  mountain.  He  hummed 
the  carelefs  fong,  and  tuned  his  harp  with 
joy,  while  his  foul  in  fdence  bkffed  his  chiefs 
taft-rnow-~I  was  going  to  draw  the  compa-i 
lifon; 

«« » ■  ,j       r  Sed  Cynthkis  aurem 
¥  VeWt,  et  adwouit/' 

It  is  with  very  different  feelings  that  I  men- 
tion, as  another  reafon  for  the  neglect  of  thefe 
and  other  ancient  traditions,  the  growth  of  in- 
dustry, which  fills  up  all  the  blanks  of  time 
to  better  advantage,  and  efpecially  the  increafe 
qf  more  ufeful  knowledge. 

"  Above  all,  the  extinction  of  the  order  of 
the  bards  haftened  the  cataftrophe  of  Offian's 
poems.  In  a  Angle  family  only  has  any  of 
this  order  been  retained  fince  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  and  the  laft  in  that  family  came 
down  to  our  times  in  a  very  advanced  life.* 

His 

'    *  Madame!^  Ba*d  to  Clanrwudd,    Happening  in  1 786,  fcj 
tniet  Clanronald  at  Glafgow,  in  my  way  tp  the  Weft  High- 
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His  Favourite  fongs  are  faid  to  have  been  tfap 
poems  of  Offian.  When  age  was  coming 
on,  memory  beginning  to  fail,  and  no  fuccef* 
for  likely  to  appear,  he  had  fo  many  of  them 
as  he  moil  admired,  committed  to  writing. 
By  a  happy  coincidence,  Mr.  Macpherfon 
overtook  this  bard ,  and  got  his  treafure.  This 
fa&,  with  the  red  6ook>  formerly  mentioned, 
and  fome  other  manufcripts,  accounts  for  his 
having  thefe  poems  in  greater  number  and 
perfection,  than  they  could  ever  fince  be  met 
with.  Wire  thews  any  inducement,  however, 
adequate  to  the  labour  and  expence  of  a  care* 
ful  fearch,  the  befl!,  though  not,  perhaps,  the 
largeft,  part  might  ftill  be  found j  yet  this, 
it  is  probable,  would  not  prdduce,  in  refolved 
fceptics,  any  more  conviction  than  the  many 
remains  already  {hewn. 

Thofe  gentlemen,  therefore,  who  take  pains 
to  fatisfy  them  in  this  manner,  might  as  well 
give  them  up  with  a  fmile,  as  the  people  of 
Iona  did  the*  man  who  would  not  believe  that 
ever  they  had,  in  thai  remote  country,  any 

C  4  cathe* 


lands,  he,  amongother  inducements  for  my  vifiting  him  at  Ben- 
becula,  faid,  that  he  would  (how  me  a  number  of  manufcript 
foctns  and  fongs,  which  bad  been  long  in  the  family* 
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cathedral ;  for  this  good  reafofl,  becaufe  h& 
could  fee  nothing  but  the  ruins  of  a  building, 
which,  for  ought  he  knew,  he  faid,  might 
never  have  had  a  roof  upon  it. 

'*  Having,  continues  our  author,  faid  fo 
much  for  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Macpherfon,  it  may  be  proper 
now  to  give  fome  account  of  the  few  that 
follow.  Early  ftriick  with  the  beauty  of  fome 
of  them  in  the  original,  and  finding  that  they 
had  efcaped  the  inquiries  of  the  able  and  in- 
genious translator  of  OiTian ,  whofe  refearches 
were  chiefly  confined  to  the  more  northern 
parts  of  the  Highlands,  I  began  to  colled 
them  for  my  own  arnqfement.  Beyond  this  I 
had  no  further  view,  \\\\  the  tranflation  of 
two  fhort  fragments,  at  the  defire  pf  fome 
gentlemen,  who  corapofed  a  Galic  Society  in 
-plafgow,  werp  given  to  the  Meffrs,  Foulis  of/ 
that  place,  and  printed  by  them  about  ten 
years  ago,  accompanied  with  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  tranflator  to  purfue  the  inquiry. 
A  few  other  pipc.es  of  them  happened  to  fall 
into  tl)e  hands  of  a  lady  of  diftinguifhed  taile, 
who  fliewed  them,  partly  in  the  tranflation, 
and  partly  in  the  original,  to  feveral  judges  of 
poetry  in  both  the  languages  ?  who  wiihed  to 

preferve 
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perferve  as  many  as  could  be  got  of  them 
from  (inking  into  oblivion. 

"  By  thefe  circumftances,  in  a  great  meafuie 
accidental,  I  was  induced  to  beftow  more  at- 
tention upon  cblle&ing  as  much  as  I  poffibly 
could  of  the  ancient  Galic  poetry.  In  this 
tafk,  however,  I  engag'd  with  very  moderate 
hopes  of  fuccefs.  The  more  wefterly  .part  of 
the  Highlands  and  ifles,  the  only  corner  of 
"the  field  which  had  not  formerly  been  reaped, 
did  not  promife  any  thing  of  a  rich  harveft. 
Upon  examining,  however,  into  the  more 
inland  and  mountainous  part  of  the  country, 
many  pieces  were  found  of  no  inconfiderablc 
merit,  though  few  of  theni  were  either  entiro 
or  uncorrupted. 

"  Whatrfieemed  in  this  cafe  the  moft  natural 
expedient,  was  to  colledt,  from  different 
quar:ers,  as  many  editions  as  poflible,  in  or-. 
der  to  fupply  the  defeats,  or  re&ify  the  mis- 
takes of  one  by  the  help  of  another.  This, 
for  feveral  years,  was  my  objedt,  in  which  I 
was  happily  feconded  by  my  fituation ;  having 
refided  for  ?  confidence  tirr>e  in  various  parts 
of  the  weft  Highlands,  particularly  on  the 
eftates  of  Argyle  and  Breadalbane  in  that 
founty  ;  where  a  mountainous  fituation,  or  a 

Icfs 
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lcfs  rigorous  exertion  of  power,  afforded  fome 
fhelter  to  the  Galic  Mufe,  after  flie  had  been 
hunted  from  mofl:  other  places  which  fhe  had 
been  ufed  to  frequent. 

€l  It  might  now  be  proper,,  for  the  fatisfac* 
tioci  of  the  public,  to  mention  every  pcrfon 
who  furnifhed  a  finglc  fragment  of  thefd 
f>o6ms.  Had  the  expediency  of  this  been 
earlier  attended  to>  the  lift,  though  long, 
fhould  have  been  given  complete ;  which  can* 
not  now  be  done,  by  mere  rccolle&ion,  after 
ten  or  twelve  yean  have  elapfed.  The  prin- 
cipal contributors,  however,  can  eafiljr  be 
enumerated :  and  though  it  may  be  of  little 
confequencc  to  the  public  to  be  prefented 
with  the  names  of  perfons  who  can  be  known 
only  to  a  veiy  few  of  them,  yet  iir  order  to 
fetisfy  them  as*  far  as  can  be  expedbed  from  a 
tianflator,  I  have  fet  down  as  many  of  theiir 
names  below  as  will,  I  hope,  be  reckoned 
fufficient*, 

"  Moft 

*  The  auihor  gives  the  names  of  thirteen  perfons»  among 
whom  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mc  Diarmid,  of  Wemyfc,  then  re- 
nding in  the  I  fie  of  Mull ;  and  fome  pieces  from  a  manufcript 
collection,  belonging  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mc*  Diarmid,  of  Glafc 
gpw  5  '<  but,  fays  he,  I  have  been  in  a  fpeciat  manner  oblige^ 
to  Mr.  Kennedy,  fchoolmailer  in  Kilmelford,  for  the  ufe  of 
a  large  collection,  which  with  a  view  of  publi filing,  he  haq 
gathered  with,  great  induflry  through  many  parts  of  the  Weil. 
Highlands  and  Ifles." 


•  * 
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"  Moft  of  the  following  poems  bear  the 
name  of  Offian ;  who,  for  fomc  ages  back, 
has  engroced  the  merit  of  almoft  all  the  ai** 
cient  Galic  poetry,  as  he  had  certainly  a  title 
to  the  beft  of 'it.  Some  which  bear  evidence 
of  their  not  being  his,  are  remarked  as  belong- 
ing to  fome  other  poet.  Other  parts,  that 
feemed  to  me  only  imitations,  I  have  taken 
no  notice  of,  as  I  'could  not  abfolutely  veo* 
ttire  to  reprobate  them. 

"I  bave  inferted,  occasionally,  as  maiiy 
ipecimens  of  the  original  as  I  could  prefume 
upon,  without  fear  of  incuring  the  cenfure 
<rf  the  bulk  of  readers,  who  may  not  under~ 
ftand  their  beauty ,,  which  often  could  not  to 
conveyed  into  an  Englifh  tranflation.  But 
fliould  it  be  thought,  contrary  to  what  I  ap*' 
pre  hen  d,  that  I  have  given  too  few,  I  fhall 
wiltingly  take  the  firft  opportunity  that  may 
ifffer  of  producing  more  of  them.M' 


* » 
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OF     THE    HEBREDIAN    SEMINARY    OF 
LEARNING    AT    ICOLUMKILL. 

TH  E  Scots  of  the  fifth  dentiiry  had  given 
an  apoftle  to  Ireland,  whofe  miffion 
feems  to  have  been  veiy  rapid,  for  in  the  next 
centuty,  Ireland  furnifhed  the  Hebride  Ifl- 
ands  with  a  faint  of  high  eftimation  in  thofe 
days.  The  Scott ifh  apoftle  was  the  famous  St. 
Patric,  a  native  of  Dunbartonfhire,  who  be- 
fides  propagating  the  chriftian  religion  in  Ire- 
land,  taught  the  inhabitants  the  ufe  of  letters, 
of  whicn  they  were,  according  to  Nennius 
and  other  hiftorians,  entirely  ignorant. 

The  Irilh  apoftle  was  the  no  lefs  celebrated 
St.  Columba,  whofe  arrival  in  Britain  is  thus 
defcribed  by  Bede,  the  Saxon  hiftorian.  "  In 
5"6  S  ««  the  year  of  Chrift,  five  hundred  and  fixty- 
««  five,  while  Juftiii  the  lefler,  held  the  reigns 
«4  of  the  Roman  empire,  Columba,  a  prefby«r 
"  ter  and  abbot,  whom  his  manners  have 
"  rendered  defervedly  famous,  came  from 
4*  Ireland  into  Britain,  His  defign  in  com- 
«*  ing  thither,  was  to  preach  the  word  of 
"  God  in  the  Provinces  of  the  northern  Pidts, 
f4  the  fouthern  people  of  that  denomination 
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€<  having  been  converted  to  the  faith  by  Ni- 

» 

M  nian,  a  long  time  before  that  period.  He 
arrived  in  Britain  while  Bridius,  a  veiy 
powerful  prince,  reigned  over  the  Pi^ts ; 
and  the  power  of  the  holy  man's  do&rine, 
and  the  influence  of  his  example,  converted 
"  that  nation  to  the  faith." 

If  any  credit  can  be  given  to  the  ftories 
related  of  Columba,  it  would  feem  that  he 
left  his  native  country  in  a  fit  of  refentment, 
vowing  never  to  fettle  within  fight  of  that 
ifland.  He  firft  landed  on  a  fmall  ifland  of 
the  Hebrides  called  Oranfay,  but  finding  that 
ifland  too  near  his  hated  country,  he  moved 
to  a  little  fertile  ifland  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
Mull,  called  Hy,  or  Ion  a.  This  ifland  is  v 
about  two  miles  in  length  by  nearly  one  in 
breadth. 

On  this  fmall  fpot  Columba  fixed  the  feat  ^ 
of  his  little  fpiritual  empire,  and .  founded  an 
ecclefiaftical  feminary,  which,  for  duration  and 
fame;  was  not  exceeded  by   the  moil  cele- 
brated eftablifhment  in  the  annals  of  northern  f 
Europe. 

<  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Iona,  he  founded 
a  cell  of  monks,  and  was  himfelf  the  firft 
abbot.     So  great  was  the  efteem  in  which  he 
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was  held,  that  he  had  the  honour  of  burying 
in  this  holy  ground,  two  kings  of  Scotland,' 
and  of  crowning  a  third. 

Columba  died  in  the  thirty-fecond  year  af- 
ter his  arrival  at  this  ifland,  where  he  was 
buried.  His  life  was  written  by  Adamnanus, 
his  fuccefTor,  a  copy  of  which  is  faid  to  be 
in  the  pofleffion  of  Macdonald  of  Clanrbnald, 
and  another  in  the  family  of  Macniel  of  Bara. 
After  his  death,  the  ifland  received  the 
name  of  Y-columb-cilh  or,  the  Ifle  of  the 
Cell  of  Columba.  It  was  afterwards  perfo* 
nified,  converted  into  a  faint,  and  worfhipped 
under  the  title  of  St.  Columb-hlla. 

It  enjoyed  tranquility,  above  two  centuries, 
but  in  the  year  807,  the  roving  tribes  of  pa-' 
gan  Danes  or  Norwegians,  attacked  the  clergy 
with  favage  barbarity,  maflacred  fome  of  the 
monks,  and  forced  the  remainder  with  their 
abbot,  to  fly  for  fafety.  The  monafteiy  re* 
ihained  depopulated  feven  years  after  this 
calamitous  event.  On  the  rttreat  of  the 
t)anes  it  received  a  new  order,  being  that  of 
the  Cluniacst  who  continued  there  till  the  dil* 
fblution,  when  the  revenues  were  united  to 
the  bifhopric  of  Argyle. 
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Icolumkill  fumifhed  bifliops  to  ieveral 
dioceffes  in  England  and  Scotland  t  amongft 
others,  Aidanus,  bifhop  of  Landisfaim,  in 
Northumberland . 

In  fucceeding  times  it  became  the  feat  -of 
the  bifliops  of  Soder  and  Man ;  and  it  con- 
tained beiides  the  monaftery,  a  nunnery  and 
feveral  chapels.  , 

This  place  was  famous  for  its  library,  / 
which  contained  the  archives  and  hiftories  of  ' 
the  kingdom,  with  many  other  manufcripts  „ 
that  are  now  difperfed  and  loft.  \ 

"  The  library  here  muft  have  been  invalu- 
able,  fays  Mr.  Pennant,  if  we  can  depend 
upon  Boetius,  who  afferts,  that  Fergus  II. 
affifting  Alaric  the  Goth,  in  the  facking  of 
Rome,  brought  away  as  (hare  of  the  plunder, 
v^a  cheft  of  books,  which  he  prefcnted  to  the  S 
,  ./monaftery  of  Iona.«  Aeneas  Sylvius  (after- 
'  wards  Pope  Pius  II.)  intended  when  he  was 
in  Scotland  to  have  vifited  the  library  in 
fearch  of  tjjejoft  books  of  Lrvy,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  death  or"  the  km »      a  r™„w 
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be«,  fubfcquent   to  fergu,',  reign,  whkh  Va$  ^ 
OtSan  the  monaftery  was  founded. 
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|  parcel  of  them  were,  in  1524,  brought  to  Aber- 

\  dcen,  and  great  pains  were  taken  to  unfold 

J  them*  but  through  age  and  the  tendernefs  of 

/  the  parchment,   little  could  be  read  ;    but 

I  from  what  the  learned  were  able  to  make 

J  out,  the  work  appeared  by  the  ftyle  to  have 

I  rather  been  a  fragment  of  Saluft  than  of  Livy. 

'  But  the  regifter  and  records  of  the.  I  (land,  all 

written  on  Parchment,   and  probably  other 

more  antique  and  valuable  remains,  were  all 

deftroyed  by  that  worfe  than  Gothic  Synod, 

who  at  the  reformation  declared  war  againft 

all  fcience." 

This  place  became  alfo  the  Sepulture  of 
forty-eight  kings  of  Scotland,  eight  of  Nor- 
way, four  of  Ireland,  befides  -the  chief- 
tans  of  the  Highland  and  Hebrjdian  Clans, 
fome  of  whofe  effigies  ftill  remain  on  the  fpot, 
many  have  been  deftroyed,  and  others  have 
been  purloined  for  other  church  yards,  in  the 
Highlands. 

I  have  feen  fome  of  thefe  effigies,  and  alfo 
fome  of  the  ftone  croffes  that  have  been  taken 
from  Icolumkill .  One  of  the  latter  ftands 
in  the  centre  of  the  town  of  Campbeltown  ; 
a  beautiful  pillar,  ornamented  with  foliage. 

Many 
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Thd  effigies  haVe  been  carried /mbftly  to 
Argylefliire,  where  they  are  laid  over  the 
graves  of  the  principaHnhabitants.  A  number 
of  then*  may  be  feen  at  Kilmartin,  where 
the  people  can  give  the  names  of  the  per- 
fons  on  whofe  graves  they  were  originally 
placed; 


ANTI<\UITY  OF  THE  ALLIANCE  BETWEEN 
THE  FRENCU  AND  SCOTS;  AND  THE 
GREAT    FIDELITY    OF    THE    LATTER. 

IT  appears  from  hiftory ,  that  Inverlochy  was 
anciently  a  place  of  confiderable  note ;  a 
refort  of  French  and  Spaniards,  probably  to 
purchafe  fifli,  for  which  it  was  a  kind  of  em- 
porium, particularly  for  falmon.  But  the  place 
is  jftill  more  noted  for  its  being  a  refidence  of 
kings,  and  where  the  memorable  League, 
ofFenfive  and  defenfive,  is  recorded  to  have 
been  figned  between  Charlemain  and  Achaius, 
King  of  Scotland,  in  79 1 . 

The  origin  of  this  alliance  feems  to  have 
arifen,  Firft,  from  the  obftinate  refinance  of 
the  Saxons  in  Germany,  aided  by  their  coun- 
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trymen  in  South  Britain,  to  the  arms  of  Char- 
lemain,  which  obliged  that  gfeat  conqueror 
to  recruit  his  armies  with  auxiliaries  from 
various  parts  of  Europe,  among  whom  were 
four  thoufand  Scots,  commanded  by  Gilmer, 
brother  to  Achaius. 

This  Gilmer,  after  fignalizing  himfelf 
againft  the  Pagan  Saxons,  embraced  a  reli- 
gious life,  and  founded  ibme  monafteries  for 
his  countrymen  in  Germany,  and  other 
places;  which  fadfc  is  fully  authenticated  by 
the  united  teftimony  of  the  French  and  Italian 
hiftorians  of  thofe  early  times.  Thefe  monaf- 
teries, as  appears  from  records,  were  governed 
fucceflively  by  Abbots  and  Priors  of  the  Scot- 
iifh  nation. 

In  Paulus  Emilius's  hiftory  of  the  French 
atchievements,  we  meet  with  the  following 
very  remarkable  expreffions  :  "  The  Saxons 
"  being  overcome,  that  their  name,  by  de- 
€l  grecs,  might  be  extinguifhed,  Charles  be- 
"  flowed  the  honours  of  magiftracy  upon 
"  fbrangers,  but  principally  upon  the  Scots, 
"  whom  he  made  ufe  of  for  the  great  fidelity 
"  he  found  in  them." 

Secondly,  Charlemain  was  defirous  to  ag- 
grandize France,  by  rendering  it  the  feat  of 

literature, 
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literature,  as  well  ds  of  extenfive  empire ;  for 
this  purpofe,  he  invited  thither  the  learned 
from  all  parts,  and  particularly  certain  eccle- 
fiaftics  of  Scotland*  whom  he  employed  to 
read  philofophy,  in  greek  and  latin,  at  Paris, 
and  afterwards  in  founding  a  univerfity  in 
that  metropolis- 

"  The  moft  ancient  treaty,  fays  bifliop  Ni- 
cholfon,  which  is  now  fuppofed  to  be  entirely 
extant,  is  that  which  was  concluded  between 
the  Emperor  Charlej  the  Great  and  Achaius; 
whereupon  it  was  allowed,  that,  in  all  times 
coming,  the  Scottifh  kings  fhould  bear  their 
red  lion  (Fergus  the  firft's  amis)  in  a 
counter-charged  border  of  flowers-de-lis. 
*  I  have  feen  a  noble  mahufcript  of  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  flieets  in  folio*  of  the  treaties 
betwixt  the  kings  of  France  and  Scotland, 
from  the  year  791,  (wherein  the  foremen- 
tipned  league  was  concluded)  to  1 896.  Where- 
unto  are  added  the  privileges  granted  by  feve- 
ral  kings  of  France  to  the  Scots;  fairly 
Written  in  their  original  languages.  Upon 
this  latter  fubjedt  there  is  a  printed  treatife 
which  bears  the  title  of  Efcoffe  Franfoife ; 
which  gives  the  original  of  the  privileges  of 
the  Scotch  guards  in  France/' 
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The  treaty  concluded  between  thefe  co-' 
temporary  princes,  and  the  fervices  performed 
by  the  Scots,  in  virtue  thereof  feems  to  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  alliance  between 
France  and  Scotland,  which  lafted,  with  fome 
intermiffions,  till  the  union  of  the  two  Britifh 
crowns.  To  this  alliance,  many  of  the  fub- 
fequent  treaties  of  reciprocal  defence  between 
France  and  Scotland  had  a  reference. 

A  feafonable  fupply  of  troops  and  fhips  of 
war,  having  been  fent  by  James  IV.  king 
of  Scotland,  to  I^ewis  XII.  king  of  France, 
then  deftitute  of  allies  and  ready  to  fink 
under  the  arms  of  England,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  the  French  monarch  was  fo  overcome 
with  gratitude,  that  he  gave  orders  for  ra- 
tifying and  augmenting  the  ancient  privileges 
of  the  Scott ifli  nation  in  France.  * 

The  letters  of  naturalization  in  favour  of 
that  kingdom,    give  the  following  reaibns : 

Becaufe  of  the  league  which  had  been  of 

old  made  and  obferved  between  the  two  na- 
€C  tions,  and  in  confideration  of  the  great  and 
V  mighty  fervices  done  by  the  Scots  to  the 
"  kings  and  kingdom  of  France,  efpecially  dur- 
"  ing  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  when  many 
u  princes  of  Scotland  came  over  to  France,  and 

«*  helped 
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*%  helped  to  expel  her  enemies,  who  were  then 
*'  matters  of  the  greateft  part  of  it :  For  which 
«•  fignal  piece  of  fervice,  and  the  undaunted 
%€  courage  difplayed  by  the  Scots,  on  all  occa-r 
*€  fions,  that  monarch,  Charles  VII.  had  ap- 
44  pointed  aoo  of  them  to  guard  his  peffon, 
€C  of  whom  ioo  were  men  of  arms,  ,and  afe 
"  now, adds  the  record,  the  ioo  laiinces  of  our 
*c  ancient  ordinance,  and  i  oo  :  archers,  34  of 
*•  whom  are  called  archers  of  the  .body.  .       ; 

Secondly,  "  becaufe  of  the  unlhakeix  fidcr 
"  lity,  which,  without  any  variation,  or  inter- 
€€  ruption,  has  at  all  times  been  confpicuous  itx 
44  thofe  of  that  nation ;  and  in  the  extraordinary 
"  good  offices  done  by  the  prefent  king,  who 
*'  had  fent  both  a  confiderable  land  army,  and 
"  a  fleet,  confifting  of  many  goodfhips,  to' 
f*  France,  upoft"  which  account  his  fubjeSls 
€t  ought  to  befor  ever  encouraged  and  favoured 
€€  above   allothers" 

In  the  contract  of  marriage  between  the 
Dauphin  of  France  and  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  publifhed  among  the  French  treaties 
of  peace  and  alliance,  mention  is  made  of  the 
ancient  leagues  between  the  two  kingdoms  y  begun 
eight  hundred  years  before  that  time. 
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Thcfe  privileges  related  chiefly  to  fconitricr* 
cial  affairs,  in  which  the  Scots,  being  the  moft 
favoured  nation,  were  enabled  then  to  cariy 
on  a  veiy  extenfive  trade  with  France,  till  the 
acceflion  of  James  VI.  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, when  France  withdrew  her  favours*. 
On  thi6,  James,  at  the  earneft  requeft  of  his 
Scottifti  fubjeds,  remohftrated  with  the  court 
of  France,  but  without  effed:.  The  goods 
and  chattels  of  Scotfmen  who  died  in  France 
were,  however,  fttll  exempted  from  being 
feized  by  that  government;  a  privilege  allow* 
ed  to  the  Scots  and  Swifs  only. 
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REMAINS   OF    CA&EP0NIAN    ARCHITECT 

* 

THERE  *te  ftill  in  the  Highlands  fome 
remains  of  buildings  that  were  ereded 
in  very  remote  ages. 

The  caftle  of  Dunflaflhage  was  a  feat 
of  the  kings  of  the  Scottish  nation,  previous 
to  the  cenqupft  of  the  Pitts  in  the  ninth 
century.     It  is  built  on  the  fummit  of  a  rock 

that 
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that  rifcs  fome  yards  above  the  level  of  the 
adjacent  ground.  The  fides  of  the  rock  are 
fo  neatly,  pared  to  render  it  precipitous,  that 
a  perfon  at  a  fmall  diftance  cannot  diftinguifh 
the  rock  frdm  the  wall  which  is  ere&ed 
upon  it.  The  bafe  is  wafhed  on  one  fide  by 
Loch  Etive,  and  op  the  land-fide  there  is  a 
fmall  declivity. 

By  means  of  thefe  circumftances,  this  fc^t 
muft  have  been  proof  againft  any  machine 
that  could  be  brought  againft  it  before  the 
invention  of  gun-powder. 

The  caftle  o£  Rothfay*  in  the  ifland  of 
Bute  was  originally  circular,  and  is  #f  un- 
known antiquity 4  A  part  of  the  outer  wall 
Jtill  remains,  about  five  or  fix  yards  in 
height.  It  has  a  venerable  appearance,  and 
is  moltiy  covered  with  creeping  ivy.  Within 
this  wall,  a  building  of  later  times  was  erect- 
ed, it  is  fuppofed,  by  fonae  princes  of  the 
houfe  of  Stuart,  who  refided  here. 

In  that  part  of  the  Highlands,  calfed  Lord 
Rae's  Country,  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  circular 
building,  which  feeips  to  have  been  a  feat  of 
fome  monarch  or  great  chieftan  j  but  at  what 
period  it  was  erefted,  and  for  what  purpofe, 
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in  the  heart  of  a  gloomy  and  almoft  mac- 
ceflible  defart,  antiquaries  can  fcarcefy  form  a 
conjecture.  It  is  called  Dornadella,  probably 
from  the  perfon  who'  built  it,  and  as  this 
barrel)  region  has  in  all  ages  been  appropriated 
to  the  chace,  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  the 
building  fcrved  as  a  fiimmer  refidence  to  the 
chiefs  and  their  followers,  who  in  that  feafon 
employed  themfelves  in  hunting. 

Some  conje&ure,  that  it  was  a  druidical 
temple,  an  opinion  founded  upon  fimilar  re- 
mains of  ancient  buildings  in  France,  whofe 
erection  and  ufes  were  attributed  to  the  Druids 
of  that  country.  . 

There  are  many  circular  buildings,  of  infe- 
rior di mentions,  on  the  Weil  coaft  of  Scotland* 
and  in  the  Hebride  Iflands,  called  Duns>  a 
Celtic  word,  which  fignifies  a  hill  or  emi* 
tience,  but  whether  eredted  by  the  Druids  or 
the  Norwegians,  hiftory  affords  no  pofitiv« 
lights. 

Thefe  imperfedt  (ketches  of  the  Caledonian 
or  Galic  annals,  ferve  to  furnifli  inconteftible 
proofs  that  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  parti*, 
cularly  the  Weftern  coaft,  and  the  Hebride  Ifles 
were  inhabited  in  very  remote  ages  by   the 

CeJtes  or  Gauls  from  the  continent ;  that  they 

were 
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w6re  a  numerous,  and  a  war-like  people 
when  the. Romans  firft  ere&ed  their  ftahdards 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Grampian  Mountains  i 
that  they  defended  their  country  and  liberties 
with  Angular  bravery,  and  uncommon  perfe- 
verance,  till  the  encroaching  enemy  abandoned 
their  country,  without  having  made  a  conqueft 
•  of  any  part  of  it. 

It  is  alfo  evident,  that  they  were  under 
fome  degree  of  regular  government ;  faithful 
and  loyal  fubje&s  to  a  lineal  fucceflion  of 
Jrings;  guided  in  fpiritual  concerns,  by  priefts 
or  Druids ;  and  in  later  times,  by  the  teachers 
of  Chriftianity,  when  that  religion  was  un- 
known in  the  more  northern  parts  of  Europe. 
It  farther  appears,  that  thefe  Caledonian  Gauls 
.were  lovers  of  poetry  and  *mufic;  that  they 
produced  a  bard,  coeval  with  the  Romans, 
fufficiently  endued  by  nature  for  handing 
down  to  the  lateft  pofterity,  their  martial 
atchievments  againft  the  Roman  arms,  a$ 
well  as  the  affiftance  which  they  were  ever 
ready  to  give  to  their  friends  or  brethren 
in  diftrefs. 

Finally, 
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Finally,  that  the  prefent  Highlanders  are 

the  lineal,    unmixed    defendants   of  thefe 

heroes,  poets  and  bards,  who  through  a  long 

fucceflion  of  ages,  have  preferved  the  Celtic 
language  in  its  ancient    purity;    who    ftill 

retain,  in  a  confiderable  degree,  the  fimple 
manners  and  cuftoms  of  their  anceftors ;  and 
who  are  lefs  tinftured  with  the  vices  of  mo- 
dern times,  than  thofe  that  beftow  upon  them 
the  epithet  of  barbarous. 


MODERN    DESCRIPTIONS    OF    THE    HIGH" 
LANDS,    AND  THE    HEBRIDE    ISLES. 

JAMES  V.  of  Scotland  was  the  firft 
Jjrnong  the  moderns  who  vifited  the  fhores 
o/  that  country.  In  the  year  1 534,  he  embarked 
at  Leith  with  five  (hips,  attended  by  fundry 
noblemen,  upon  a  voyage  to  the  Orkney  and 
Hebride  Iflands,  for  the  double  purpofe  of 
taking  charts  of  the  coafts,  and  eftablifhing 
juftice  among  the  people.  A  Journal  of  this 
voyage  was  taken  by  Mr.  Lindfay,  the 
jriafter  of  the  king's  fliip,  and  is  printed  at 
the  end  of  Father  Fournier's  Hydrographic, 

Paris 
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Paris  1667.  The  chart  was  completed  by 
the  French  king's  cofmographer  in  i583t 
Mr.  Adair,  hydrographer  of  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  drew  it  anew  in  1688. 

In  1540*  Donald  Monro,  dean  of  th$ 
ifles,  travelled  over  tfiT  Hebrides,  whofe  de- 
scriptions have  been  copied  by  Buchannan  and 
others,  Buchannan,  who  was  his  cotemporary, 
fays  he  was  a  perfon  of  good  induftry,  as  well 
as  great  piety  and  learning. 

In  ^698,  Mr.  John  Adair  made  a  voyage 
to  the  Orkney  and  Hebride  Iflands,  of  which 
he  publifhed  a  Journal. 

About  the  fame  period,  Mr.  Martin,  z 
dodtor  of  phyfic, .  made  a  complete  tour 
through  the  Hebrides,  and  his  book,  entitled 
a  Defcription  of  the  Weftern  Iflands  of  Scot- 
land, was  publifhed  in  1703,  and  dedicated 
to  George  prince  of  Denmark.  €l  Perhaps, 
"  fays  he,  in  his  preface,  it  is  peculiar  to 
fC  thofe  ifles,  that  they  have  never  been  de- 
"  fcribed  till  now  by  any  man  that  was  a  na- 
* c  tive  of  the  country,  or  had  travelled  them. 

They   were  indeed  touched  by  Boethius, 

bifhop  Lefley,  Buchannan,  and  Johnfton, 
"  in  their  hiflories  of  Scotland,  but  none  of 
€l  thofe  authors  were  ever  there  in  perfon;  fo 

"  that 
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/  w  that  what  they  wrote  concerning  them, 
\  u  was  upon  truft  from  others.  Buchannan, 
■•  *c  it  is  true,  had  his  information  from  Donald 
c<t  Monro,  who  had  been  in  many  of  them, 
,c.  and  therefore  his  account  is  the  beft  that 
j"  has  hitherto  appeared,  but  it  muft  be  own- 
*c  ed  that  it  is  very  imperfedt." 

Concerning  Mr.  Martin,  the  author  of  the 
life  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnfon  gives  the  follow- 
ing account : -"  Of  this  writer,  fays   he, 

little  more  is  known,  than  that  of  which  him- 
felf  feems  to  be  the  relator,  viz.  That 
he  was  bom  in  one  of  the  moft  fpaciour 
and  fertile  ifles  in  the  Weft  of  Scotland ;  and, 
befides  his  liberal  education  at  the  univerfity, 
had  the  advantage  of  feeing  foreign  places, 
..and  converfing  with  fome  of  the  royal  fociety; 
£ut  who,  neverthelefs,  feems  to  have  been  a 
Very  weak,  credulous,  and  fuperftitious  rtian, 
and,  notwithstanding  his  liberal  education, 
with  refped  both  to  matter  and  form,  an  in- 
judicious writer. " 

There  are,  however,  many  fads  interfperfed 
in  this  book;  but  a  thorough  difcovery  and 
iriveftigation  of  thefe  iflands  with  a  critical 
and  penetrating  eye,  was  referved  to  the 
prefent  age.     Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  after  a  cir- 

cum- 
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cumnavigation    round   the  world,   made    a  J 
voyage    to    the    Hebrides,    where    he  dif-  \ 
covered  one  of  the  greateft  curiofities  in  na-    \ 
ture,   an'ifland  compofed  of  bafaltic  pillars,  / 
far  furpafling  thofe  known  by  the  name  of  the  \ 
Giant's  Caufeway,  which  had  hitherto  been    i 
the  admiration  of*mankind.  \ 

Sir  Jofeph's  account  of  thefe  pillars,  with 
their  dimenfions,  is  given  in  the  appendix. 

Next  in  time,  was  Thomas  Pennant,  Efq,  y 
of  Downing,  in  Flintfhire,     This  gentleman 
pofleffea  every  accomplifhment  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  inquiry  and  communication.     A  re- 
fpeftable  fortune,  a  liberal  education,  a  lover  y 
of  fcience  and  philofophy  in  all  their  branches  ; 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  hiftory,   and  what- 
ever falls  under  the  head  of  antiquities;  much 
perfeverancc,    philanthrophy,    candour,    and  v 
good-nature. 

Such  was  the  man  who  fct  out  in  June  , 
^769,*  to  make  the  tour  of  an  almoft  unde- 
fcribed  country,  for  though  much  had  been 
written  upon  the  geography,  natural  hiftory, 
antiquities,  and  other  particulars  of  Scot- 
land, a  complete  fyftematical  work  upon 
thefe    fubje&s,    fropn  perfonal    obfervation, 

was 

*  In  confluence,  it  is  faid,  of  the  death  of  his  lady. 
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was  ftill  wanting,  till  Mr.  Pennant  under- 
took the  generous  defign,  and  I  may  venture 
to  fay  that  no  country  ancient  or  modern 
\iras  ever  better  defcribed.  His  writings  are 
V  a  true  pidture  of  the  country  and  people; 
entertaining,  inftrudiive,  and  finely  embel- 
lifhed  with  copper-plates,  for  which  purpofe 
he  was '  at  the  expence  of  taking  a  perfon 
with  him  for  making  drawings  from  land* 
/   fcapes,  ruins,  plants,  &c. 

He  fet  out  by  the  way  of  Berwick,  and  from 

thence  to  Edinburgh,  Perth,  Dunkeld,  Tay- 

mouth,    Blair,  Brae-Mar,  Aberdeen,   Banff, 

and  InvArnefs,  to   DuncanVBay  Head,   in 

Caithnefs.     He  returned  by  the  fame  road  to 

f    Invernefs,  and  from  thence  ftruck  weftward 

along  the  fide  of  Loch  Nefs  to  Fort  Auguftus, 

and   Fort  William,    in   Lochaber.       From 

,    Fort  William,  he  took  a  fouthern  dire&ion  by 

\    Tyndrum,  and  Dalmally,  to  Inveraray.  From 

;  Inveraray,  he  returned  to  England,  by  Loch 

;    Lomond,  Dunbarton,  Glafgow,  Stirling,  Edin- 

\  'burgh  Moffat,  and  Carlifle.     This  journey, 

*;'  with  an  appendix,  makes  a  quarto  volume, 

v  and  contains  twenty-one  plates. 

In  May  J[J2?,  he  fet  out  again,  upon  a 
1   more  extraordinary  enterprise  than  the  former. 

The 
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The  chief  objedt  of  it  feems  to  have  been    \ 
a  cruife  among  the  Hebride  Iflands,  the  ftate     ! 
of  which  was  little  known  to  the  generality  : 
of  Scotfmen,  and  ftill  lefs  to  Englilhmeri.         \ 

In  this  tour  he  went  by  the  Carlifle  Road  \ 
to  Dumfries,  Lanerk,  Glafgow,  and  Gree-  \ 
nock.  Here  he  hired  a  decked  veflel  for  his  He-  \ 
bridean  voyage,  and  vifited  the  iflands  of  Bute,  \ 
Arran,  and  the  Craig  of  Ailfa,  in  the  Firth  of 
Clyde :  Landed  at  Campbeltown,  and  crofted 
to  the  weft  fide  of  the  Peninfula  of  Cantire, 
where  the  veflel,  after  going  round  that  cape, 
took  him  again  on  board.  He  was  now 
upon  the  Atlantic,  and  in  fight  of  the  He- 
brides, a  part  of  which  he  vifited  in  the  fol- 
lowing order,  viz.  Gia,  Jura,  Hay  Oranfay, 
Colonfay,  Iona  or  Icolumkill,  Canay,  Rum, 
Sky,  Lifmore,  Scarba,  and  Efdale. 

All  thefe  iflands,  and  the  oppofite  coaft  of 
the  main  land,  he  defcribes  with  aftonifhing 
exadtnefs,  and  it  is  matter  of  great  regret, 
that  he  did  not  vifit  more  of  the  Hebrides. 
The  principal  iflands  omitted  are  Mull,  Egg, 
Muck,  Coll,  Tirey,  Bara,  South  Uift,  Ben- 
becula,  North  Uift,  Harris  and  Lewis.  This, 
however,  could  not  be  done  in  one  feafon, 
without  great  hazard  from  the  equino&ial 
ftormsi  which  are  tremendous  in  thefe  feas. 

The 
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/      The  crirife  above  defcribed,  was  performed 
\  between  June  17   and  Auguft  15,  when  he 
{  landed  at  Ardmaddie,  in  Argylefhire.    From 
\  thence  he  vifited  Inveraray,  and  the  banks  of 
J  Loch  Awe,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  he 
/  took  an  eaftern  diredion,  following  the  courfe 
I  of  the  Tay  to  Killein,  at  the  Head  of  Loch 
'  Tay,  and  from  thence  to  Taymouth,  at  the 
lower  end  of  that  lake.     From  Taymouth  to 
Loggerait,  Mouline,  Blair,  Dunkeld,  Perth,, 
the  Roman  encampments,   and  other  remains 
\  in  Stratherne,  the  Carfe  of  Gowrie,  Dundee, 
'  Aberbrothic,  Jvlontrofe,  Dunnotter,  Brechin, 
f  Forfar,    Dunfinane,    Abernethy,    Falkland, 
St.    Andrews,    and  from  thence  along  the 
north  fliore  of  the   Forth  to   Dumfermline, 
Alloa  and  Stirling.      From  Stirling  to  Car- 
ron,  Linlithgow,  Edinburgh,  Melros,  Kelfb, 
and  Northumberland;  the  whole  with  an  Ap- 
pendix, making  2  vols,  and  ornamented  with 
91  plates. 

Though  Mr.  Pennant  has  done  fo  much, 
a  great  part  of  Scotland  ftill  awaits  another 
vifit  from  one  who  is  fo  eminently  qualified 
for  compleating  the  important  work:  But, 
from  what  I  perceived,  when,  I  urged  this 
bufinefs,  there  feems  to  be  very  little  hope 
that  he  will  ever  undertake  it,  owing,  pof- 

fibly, 
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fibly,  to  a  new  family  connexion,  which, 
Math  literary  amufements,  may  fully  engage' 
his  time* 

The  undefcribed  countries  are,  Kirkubright- 
fhixe,  Wigtownfhire,  Airfhire,  and  moil  of 
Xenfrewfhire,  including  the  Sol  way  Firth, 
and  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  the 
whole  forming  a  line  of  coaft  exceeding  1 40 
miles  in  length.  Thefe  countries  lie  in  the 
fouth  of  Scotland,  and  contain  many  remains 
of  antiquity. 

On  the  weft,  he  has  not  feen,  as  before  ob-  / 
ferved,  above  one  half  of  the  Hebride  Ifles,  ow- 1 
ing  partly  to  a  malignant  fever  that  prevailed  ) 
in  the  Long  Ifland;  and,  on  the  north-weft,  he  «- 
attempted  to  penetrate  as  far  as  the  Pentland 
Firth,  but  found   it  impracticable ;    conse- 
quently, the  weft  and  north  coaft  of  Suther- 
land, with  the  gfeateft  part  of  Caithnefs,  are 
by  him  undifcribed.     But  inftead  of  dwelling 
ypon  what  he  has  not  done,  thofe  who  wifh 
to  have  a  faithful  relation  of  fads,  are  under 
Very  confiderable  obligations  to  that  gentle- 
man for  what  he  has  done,  it  being  undoubt-  + 
edly  one  of  the  beft  books  that  has  been 
written  upon  thde  fubje&s,  by  ancient  orv 

modern  authors. 

e  Nat 
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Next  follows  Dr.  Johnfon,  who  honoured 
even  the  rudeft  parts  of  ocotTand  with  a  vifit ; 
but,  however  eminent  in  fomexefpe&s,  the 
Dodor  laboured  under  the  incurable  misfor- 
tune  of  being  the  very  counter  part  of  the 
traveller  whom,  he  fucceeded. 

/      He  fet  out  to  make. the  tour  of  Scotland 

f  •  .  •  •  * 

\  and  the  Hebride  Iflands*  at  an  advanced  pe- 

riod  of  life,  and  nearly  blind.     He  chofe  the 

\  autumn,  which  in  that  country  is  generally 

/  wet  and  boifterous. 

f  * 

He  was  no  antiquarian,;  and  he  feetfis  to 
\    have  had  yeiy  little  tafte  for  botany,  %  and  the 
I    various  branches .  of  natural  history.     Com- 
pining  thefe  difadvantages,  the  Do&or  it  may 
\    be  fuppofed,  was  very  ill  qualified  for  explor- 
ing, and  for  defcribing  thefe  remote  and  al- 
moil  unknown  diftrids. 

-  But  thefe  defe&s  were  only  fecondaiy  con- 
r  ^derations,  when  compared  to  his  difpofition 
;    and  temper  relpe&ing  that  country  and  peo- 

-  pie,  m  He  fet  out  under  incurable  impreffions 
i  of  a  national  prejudice,  a  religion's  prejudice; 
.   and  a  literary  jealoufy. 

Fxom  a  water  of  fuch  abilities,  and  fuch 
prejudices,  the  natives  of  Scotland  had  rea- 

fon 
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fpo,  to  expe&  a  (hower  of  arrows  without  v 
mcrx^y  i  and  it  was  poffibly  from  this  prepof- 
fcffion,  that  they  were  ready  to  fall  upon  him 
as  pne  man,  the  moment  that  his  book  ap-  S 
peared.    Their  minds  were  charged  with  fen- 
timents  of  indignity,  refentment  and  revenge* 
which  they  did  not  fail  to  difcharge  upon  his 
head  in  whole  platoons,  from  every  quarter!  S 
He  fuftained  the  (hock  with  firmnefs,  and 

s 

when  threatened  with  corporal  chaftifement,  J<- 

by  an  eminent  Hiftorian,  he  threw  down  the^y     r*'n" 

gantlet,  and  provided  himfelf  with  a  cudgel  •* 

fix  feet  long,  and  a  club  at  the  end  of  it> 

If,  however,  we  make  allowances  for  thq 
Doctor's  bodily  and  mental  infirmities,  by 

*  Among  die  Doctor's  opponents  was  the  author  of  a 
Bode  entitled  Lexiphanes,  a  dialogue  imitated  from  Ludan,  and 
foiled  to  the  prefent  times.  Being  an  attempt  to  reftore  the  Englijk 
Tongue  to  its  ancient  purity.  And  to  corrtB,  as  well  as  expofct 
the  afecled  ftyle,  hatd  words,  and  abfurd  phrdfeology  .  of  many 
late  writers,  and  particularly  of  our  English  Lbxifhami* 
the  Rambler. 

Sir  John  Hawkins   attributes  this  performance  to  Dr    / 
Kenrkk.   The  Author  was  Archibald  Campbell,  Ton  of  pro- 
feflbr  Campbell  of  St.  Andrews;  and  by  profeffipn,  a  purler  t/' 
of  a  man. of  war. 

He  wrote  another  fatircal  performance,  called  the  Sale  of 
Authors,  in  imitation  of  Lucian's  Sale  of  Philofophers  which 
was  levelled  at  the  writers  then  living,  who&ad  adopted  Dx. 
Johnfon's  ftyle. 

e  %  Which 
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which  I  mean  his  dogmatical  difpofition,  and 
ftrong  prejudices,  the  obfervations  and  tonclu- 
iions  upon  what  he  faw,  may  be  confidered  as  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  hiftory  of  North 
Britain.  I  have  read  his  book  again  and 
again,  travelled  with  him  from  Berwick  to 
Glenelg,  through  countries  with  which  I  am 
Well  acquainted ;  failed  with  him  from  Glen- 
elg to  Rafay,  Sky,  Rum,  Coll,  Mull,  and 
Icolumkill ;  but  have  not  been  able  to  corrett 
him,  in  any  matter  of  confequence.  I  have 
often  admired  the  accuracy,  the  precifion,  and 
the  juftnefs  of  what  he  advances,  refpeding 
both  the  country  and  the  people. 

Were  his  book  ftripped  of  fome  illiberal 
epithets*  and  of  his  lame  conjectures  refpec* 
ting  Galic  genius,  it  would  make  an  excel- 
lent fupplement  to  the  invaluable  writings 
of  the  traveller  who  preceded  him. 

The  Do&or  and  James  Bofwell,  Efq.  fet 
Out  from  Edinburgh  on  the  1 8th  day  of Auguft, 
1 773 ;  crofted  the  great  ferry  to  Fifefture, 
went  along  the  eaft  coaft  to  St.  Andrews, 
Dundee,  Aberbrothic,  Montrofe,  Aberdeen, 
and  Slain's  Caftlc.  Crofled  the  country  from 
thence  to  Banff  on  the  Murray  Firth,  and 
kept  due  weft  along  that  coaft,  through  Elgin, 
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Forres,  and  Fort  George,  to  Invernefs*  At  this 
place  they  hired  horfes  and  guides  to  the  weft 
fea,  by  Lochnefs,  Fort  Auguftus,  Glen* 
morifon,  and  Glenelg,  where  they  crofled  over 
to  Sky,  which,  with  Rafty,  Coll,  Mull,  and 
Icolumkill,  they  examined  with  confidemble 
minutenefs.  i 

They  returned  from  the  Hebrides,  by  In-  \ 
veraray,  Loch  Lomond,  Glafgow  and  Air-/ 
(hire,  to  Edinburgh*    The  Podtor  has  every  ! 
where  delivered  his  ieqtiments  with  freedom,  V 
and  in  many  inftances,  with  a  feeipingly  ire*  | 
gard  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants,  and  , 
the  ornament  of  the  country.      His  remarks  r 
on  the  want  of  trees  and  hedges  for  (h?de,  as \ 
well  af  for  Shelter  to  the  cattle,  are  well  found*  \ 
ed,  and  merit  the  thanks,  not  the  illiberal  cen*  J 
lures,  of  the  natives.    He  alfo  felt  for  the  f 
diftreffes  of  the  Highlanders,  and  explode;,  * 
with  great  propriety,  the  bad  management  of 

the  grounds,  and  the  neglect  pf  timber  in  the 
Hebrides, 


\ 
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ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS.  OF  THE  BRITISH 
SOCIETY  FOR  EXTENDING  THE  FISHr 
ERIES,  ,AND  IMPROVING  THE  SEA- 
COASTS   OF    THE.  KINGDOM. 

AS  the  year*  1786  forms  a  new  aera  in 
the  annals  of  the  Highlands,  t  am  under 
the  unavoidable  tiecefiity-  of  introducing  my- 
felf  in  the  detail,  and  I  hope,  that  candour 
will  make  allowances  for  the  part  that  I  oc- 
cupy therein,  which  could  not  be  omitted 
"without  leaving  a  very*  confiderable  chafm  in 
the  hiftory  of  that  country.  I  (hall  abide  ftridtly 
by  fadts,  as  they  happened  in  the  order  of 
time,  from  the  year  1764  to  the  prtfen*  day. 
In  that  year,  I  firfb'weht,  through  mo- 
tives of  curiofity,  upon  a  fhort  excurfion  into 
the  Highlands,  where  the  extreme  poverty, 
idlenefs,  and  diftrefles  of  the  people,  made  an 
impreflion  which  has  ever  fince  engaged  iriy 
thoughts,  much  of  my  time,  and  occafioneci 
an  expence  of  feveral  thoufand  pounds  ;  be- 
iides  inconveniencies  by  fea  and  land,  which 
it  would  be  tirefome  to  enumerate,  and  pain- 
ful to  read. 

I  often 
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/  »  • 

tdften  reafehed  with  myfelf  on  this  mat- 
ter,  whether  to  facrifice  io  much  time  and 
money,  or  abandon  a  caufe  that  might  one 
day  prove  effentially  beneficial  to  300,000 
people  or  upwards*  many  of  whom  had  no- 
thing more  than  a  bare  exiftence,  and  even  x 
that  upon  the  moft  precarious  tenure. 

In  thefe  deliberations,  I  gave  way  invari- 
ably to  the  impulfe  of    my  own  feelings* 
the  difcoveries  made  in  one  journey,  ferved 
only  to  incite  new  ardour  for  another ;  and  I V 
have,  in  the  courfe  pf   twenty-three  years, 
penetrated  and  explored  that  kingdom  fixtecn  v' 
times  ;  by  which  I  have  acquired  more  gene- 
ral knowledge  of  the  various  clafles  of  people, 
the  diftri&s,  towns,  ports,  bay?,  lochs,  Grip- 
ping, fifheries,  manufactures,  #c.  than  was  / 
ever  colleded  in  the  bread  of  cue  individual.  ' 

As  the  Highlands  firft  drew  my  notice,  I 
began  to  .enquire  into  the  mpfl  eflfedtual  means 
of  employing  the  inhabitants,  jpid  pf  pre- 
venting emigration,  which  pt  that  time  pre*  * 
vailed  greatly,  tmd  of  which  I  was  often  a 
witnefs. 

Thistrain  of  thinking  became  ftill  more  agree- 
able, from  the  consideration,  thjt  whatever 
contributed  tfi  keep  the  people  at  home,  and 

c  4  engage 


engage  them  in  habit?  of  ufeftil  indufhjTt 
would  tend  alfo  to  ftrenghtcn  the  navy,  zoA 
to  encreafe  tjie  demand  for  $ritiih  manu- 
factures. 

The  objects  that  firft  occurred  towards  tjie 
accomplishment  of  thefe  defirable  purpofesf 
were  the   fifheries  in  all  their  varieties,  and 

*  * 

the  manufacture  of  fundiy  articles  which  are 
ufed  in  that  branch,  as  (hip  and  boatbuilding, 
net-making,  fail-making,  rope-making.  &c 

This  led  to  an  acquaintance  with  fifhermen 
of  all  defcriptions,  as  well  as  merchants  and 
traders  in  that  line,  throughout  the  greateft 
part  of  the  kingdom,  whom  I  found  read/ 
on  eveiy  occafion  to  give  me  the  fulleft  infor- 
mation, as  far  as  their  very  imperfcdt  know- 
ledge extended. 

The  more  I  confidered  this  fubjedt,  the  more 
important  it  appeared,  both  to  the  ftrength 
of  the  empire,  and  to  the  welfare  of  a  great 
body  of  people.  I  therefore  refolved  to  be- 
come matter  of  it,  though  at  the  expence  of 
a  long  apprenticefhip ;  and  I  gained,  by  un- 
remitting inquiries  and  reading,  a  knowledge 
of  that  buiinefs,  fufficient  for  aflifting  fifher- 
men themfelves  in  a  profeffion,  of  which 
fome  had  only  a  fuperficial  knowledge,    and 

others 
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others  were  almoft  entirely  ignorant  partial* 
krly  in  the  manner  of  curing. 

The  Jail  journey  through  very  remote,  md 
partly  unexplored  regions,  has  completed 
the  remaining  part  of  general  information,  J 
I  have  now  encircled  the  kingdom,  by  tra* 
verfing  the  whole  coaft,  with  one  foot,  as  it 
were,  on  land,  and  the  other  in  the  water, 
By  this  I  have  gained  a  knowledge  of  the 
various  ipecies  of  fifh  on  each  rdpe&ive 
(hore,  and  the  feas  thereof,  as  well  as  the 
quantities  that  might  be  caught  upon  an  ave* 
rage  of  year*. 

When  I  found  myfelf  qualified  to  ipeak 
upon  the  fubjed:  of  fifheries,  and  of  improve- 
ments in  the  Highlands,  I  frequently  fpent 
feveral  hours  in  writing  whole  packets  of  let- 
ters, enforcing  the  expediency  of  drawing  the 
public  attention  that  way ;  but  this  fedentary 
bufinefs  engroffed  fo  much  time,  that  prints 
ing  feemtd  more  eligible.  Unwilling,  how- 
ever, to  be  deprived  of  the  fatisfadtion  whiclv 
obfeurity  and  folitude  afforded,  I  circulated 
feme  papers  privately,  which,  being  honoured 

with  particular  notice,  I  ventured,  with  ad- 
fljtiops,  to  publifli. 

0 
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The  favourable  .reception  of  thefe  firft 
(ketches,  fuggefted  the  idea  of  a  more  com* 
plete  work,  by  extending  fome  of  the  fub- 
jcdfcs,  and  introducing  others,  the  whole 
giving  a  fyftcmatic  view  of  the  affaire  of 
Scotland  in  general,  and  of  the  Highland  s^ 
with  its  fifheries>  in  particular. 

Next  followed  a  printed  abridgment  of  the 
above  work,  as  far  as  related  to  .fiOifcries j  this 
was  intended  for  the  particular  ufe  of  fuch 
gentlemen  as  did  not  chufe  to  purchafe  or 
•read  two  volumes. 

As  a  guide  to  the  public  in  .the  geography 
of  the  country,  I  engaged  a  drawer  to  give 
trie  the  outlines  of  Dorret's  map  of  Scotland, 
tipon  a  large  fheet :  I  filled  up  the  names  my- 
felf,  and  was  very  attentive  to  thofe  of  the 
lakes  and  bays.  The  map  has  been  found 
very  ufeful,  in  giving  a  general  idea  of  the 
.extent  of  the  country,  the  number  and  fitu- 
.ation  of  the  lakes,  &c. 

Immediately  after  the  publication  of  my 
iiril  account  of  the  Highlands,  I  fet  out  for 
Ireland,  in  order  to  colled:  information  rt- 
fpe&ing  the  newly  eftabliflied  iiflieries  of  that 
kingdom,  and  from  thence  I  crofled  over 
to  Can  tire.  In  the  mean  time,  fundry 
*  !  •  noble^ 
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noblemen  and  gentlemen  in"  Scotland,  began 
to  form  themfelves  into  a  fociety  at  Edin- 
burgh, for  the  purpofe  of  facilitating  the 
plans  of  improvement  recommended  in  the 
publication,  and  for  other  matters  worthy 
of  their  attention. 

The  Highland  Society  at  London  had  been 
eftablifhed  feveral  years  before  :  it  was  partly 
a  convivial  club,  who  met  to  enjoy  them- 
felves according  to  the  cuftoms  of  their  coun- 
try, to  hear  the  bagpipe,  drink  whHky  out  v 
^of  the  clam-fliell,  &c.  and,  partly,  an  in- 
ftitution  for  the  encouragement  of  collections 
and  publications  in  their  native  tongue,  aiifl. 
of  their  native  tnufic,  and  fimilar  obje&s. 

Upon  my  return  from  Edinburgh,  4foon 
after  the  eftablifhment  of  the  new  fociety  in 
that  city,  and  of  which  I  had  been  voted  aa 
honoraiy  member,  I  propofed  that  the  London 
Society  fhould  extend  their  plan ;  do  fome- 
thing  farther  in  the  way  of  bufinefs,  and  co- 
operate  with  the  Committee  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  then  fitting  upon  the  fifheries.  I 
'enforced  this  matter  pretty  warmly  to  the  fe- 
cretary,  and  other  members.  All  thefe  gen- 
tlemen exprefled  their  approbation  of  my  pro-  , 
pofals,  and  their  readinefs  to  come  forward, 

and 
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and  give  their  concurrence  to  any  meafurca 
that  might  benefit  their  country,  whofc  im-i 
portance  I  had  laboured  to  reprefent  in  the 
ftrongeft  terms. 

In  order  to  give  efjed  to  thefe  difpofitions, 
I  tranfmitted  to  the  fecretary  and  other  gen- 
tlemen, a  long  letter,  ftating  the  urgent  ne- 
ceiCty  of  opening  an  inland  navigation  in 
the  Highlands,  vid  alfo  of  erecting  fifhing 
ftations  along  the  coaft,  upon  the  plan,  re- 
commended in  the  before-mentioned  publica* 
tions,  where  the  natives  might  fell  their  fifh, 
and  be  fupplied  with  fait,  and  other  qccefla* 
lies,  which  they  greatly  wanted. 

About  this  time,  the  Honourable  Chair- 
man, and  fqndiy  gentlemen  of  the  Committee 
for  inquiring  into  the  ftatc  of  the  Britifh 
,  ^(heries,  having  been  formally  complimented 
by  thfe  Highland  Society,  and  unanimpufly 
ele&ed  honorary  members  of  that  refpc#ablq 
afTociation,  an  extraordinary  meeting  was 
foon  after  called  at  the  Shakeipeare,  and 
after  that  a  fecond  meeting,  where  many 
publick-fpirited  noblemen  and  gentlemen  at- 
tended. The  two  objeds  which  engage^  the 
attention  of  thefe  meetings,  were  the  Crinan 
C^nal  (whjich  I  had  originally  propofed,  and 

invarin 
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invariably  recommended  in  preference  to  on* 
at  the  Tarbat);  and,  fecondly,  the  erecting 
of  free  villages,  or  fifhing  ftations.  It  was 
propofed  to  proceed  immediately  upon  the 
one  or  the  other  of  thefe  works.  Some  gen- 
tlemen were  for  beginning  with  the  canal,  but 
the  majority  fpoke  in  favour  of  the  villages 
for  the  prefent;  and  on  the  21  ft  of  March, 
1786,  I  was  defired,  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  company,  to  draw  up  a  paper  or  pa- 
pers on  that  fubjedt,  as  a  data  or  ground 
work  for  the  perufal  of  the  prefent  and  ab- 
fent  members  of  the  Highland  Society.  I 
readily  agreed  to  this  requeft,  and  an  open 
committee  was  nominated  to  meet  on  the 
Tuefday  following,  to  hear  the  papers  read, 
and  to  deliberate  thereon. 

I  went  to  Richmond,  and  drew  up  fevcral 
fheets,  which  were  read  by  the  fecretary  to 
a  numerous  and  refpedtable  company,  the 
Earl  of  Breadalbane  in  the  chair.  The  thanks 
of  the  company  were  unanimoufly  given, 
and  entered  in  the  minute  book.  A  copy 
of  the  whole,  or  a  part  thereof  was  voted  to 
be  prefented  to  his  Majefty,  by  the  Earl  of 
Breadalbane,  and  another  copy  was  to  be 
prefented  to  .the  Committee  of  the  Houfe  of 

Com- 
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Commons  then  fitting  on  the  fifheries.      I 
was  alfo  defired  to  print  thefe  papers  for  the 
perufal  of  the  members  of  the  Highland  So- 
ciety and  other  gentlemen   who  had  begun 
to  form  themfelves  into  a  new  fociety  or  inftitu- 
tion  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  improving  the 
Highlands.     The  pamphlet  appeared  under 
the  title  of  A  Difcourfe  on  the  Expediency  of 
eftablijhingFiJhing  Stations*  orftnall  Towns,  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the  Hcbride 
IJles. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  new  aflbciation  was 
beginning  to  affume  the  form  of  a  regular 
cftablifhment,  under  the  name  of  The  Britijb 
Society  for  extending  the  Fijhcries,  and  im- 
proving the  Sea  Coafis  of  the  Kingdom.  A 
bill  of  incorporation  was  preparing,  ic  to  en- 
able them,  when  incorporated,  to  fubferibe 
a  joint  ftock,  and  therewith  to  purchafe 
€*  lands,  and  build  thereon  free  towns,  vil- 
lages, and  fifhing  flat  ions,  in  the  High- 
lands   and  Iflands  in  that  part  of  Great 

f*  Britain,    called  Scotland;    and   for  other 

* 

€C  purp&fes.*  Books  of  fubfeription  were 
opened, and  on  the  23d  of  May,  fubferiptions 
were  firft  received  at  the  Shakefpeare,  to  the 
amount  of  7000I.  or  thereabouts* 

Seeing 
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Seeing  that  the  bufinefs  was  likely  to  he- 
come  ferious,  I  fignified  my  intention  to  un- 
dertake a  more  extenfive  journey  in  the  High- 
lands and  Ifles,  than  had  ever  been  performed 
by  any.  individual,  in  order  to  get  a  more 
perfeft  knowledge  of  the  face  of  the  country, 
the  condition  of  the  people,  the  moft  eligi- 
ble fituations,  for  villages,  with  fuch  farther 
particulars  as  might  be  found  nfeful  to  the 
members  of  the  new  focrety,  and  particlarly 
to  the  directors. 

I  alfo  fignified  my  intentions  to  folicit  fub- 
fcriptions  to  their  ftock  wherever  I  went,  and 
to  explain  the  nature  of  the  bufinefs  in  the 
more  remote  parts  of  tlje  kingdom •  Thefe 
refolutions  being  publickly  declared  at  feveral 
meetings,  I  was  honoured  with  the  following 
paper,  viz. 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  General  Com- 
€<  mittee  of  the  Highland  Society,  f  held  at 

the  jShakefpsare*  pn  Wedn^fday  the  1 4th  of 

June,  j  786/ at.  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  the 

Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane 
€<  in  the  chair,:  ■      .!.  *     -     • 

"  Moved,  that  a  requeft  miy  be :  made. 
cf  to   Mr.    Knox>    that    in    his    intended 

tour 
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**  tour  to  the  Highlands,  he  wilt  taktf 
««  the  trouble  of  colle&ing  the  names  of 
*•  fuch  perforis  as  are  willing  to  becorfte  fuh* 
•c  {bribers  to  the  fund  of  the  propofed  fb* 
€€  ciety  for  extending  the  fifheries  and  im- 
proving the  iea-coafts  of  the  kingdom;  and 
tranfmitting  thofe  names  to  the  fecretaiy  of 
"  the  Highland  Society  in  London.  That 
u  this  requeft  may  be  made  to  Mr.  Knox 
<c  in  writing,  and  that  the  letter  containing 
«•  the  requisition,  may  cxprefs  the  fenfe  which 
€C  the  Highland  Society  entertains,  &c< 

"  Agreed  to  accordingly* 

■*  Extracted  from  the  minutes  by  Geo.  Frafer, 

"  Clerk  to  the  Society/* 


John  Mackenzie,  Secretary. 

Thus  fumifhed  with  an  official  comitfiffion* 
I  fet  out  from  London,  June  29,  upon  the 
hazardous  and  fatiguing  enterprise.  It  was 
to  travel,  moftly  on  footf  from  Oban  in  Ar- 
gylefhire,  to  Cape  Wrath,  which  is  the  molt 
diftant  extremity  of  Britain,  as  well  as  the 
mod  rugged  coaftj  from  thence  along  the 

(bore 
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fliore  of  the  Pentland  Firth  to  the  North- 
Eaft  extremity  at  DungfbayHead ;  from  thenGe 
along  the  Eaft  coaft  of  Caithnefs,  Sutherland, 
and  Rofsfliire,  to  Invemefs;  frpm  thence 
along  the  coaft  of  the  Murray-  Firth  to  Kin- 
naird's  Head,  and  from  thence  back  to  Edin- 
burgh by  Peterhead  and  Aberdeen. 

In  this  tour  I  propofed  alfo  to  explore  a 
greater  number  of  the  Hebride  iflands  than 
had  been  vifited  by  any  late  traveller;  and 
all  this,  which  exceeded  3000  miles,  was  per- 
formed in  the  courfe  of  fix  months  from  the 
time  that  I  left  London* 

Forefeeing  that  thefe  journies  and  cruifes 
would  be  attended  with  many  dangers  by  feaf 
I  thought  it  advifable  to  tranfmit,  occafionally, 
to  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Britifh  fociety, 
the  outlines  of  my  obfervations  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  people,  the  fifheries,  the  natural 
produce  of  the  country,  the  mod  eligible  fitu^- 
tions  for  villages,  and  other  particulars* 

On  my  return  homewards,  I  tranfmitted  a 

limilar  copy  to  the  fecretary  of  the  Highland 

Society  at   Edinburgh,    who   laid   the  fame 

before  a  committee    of   gentlemen,    natives 

of  the  Highlands,   or  who   had    travelled 

over  a  great  part  of  it. 

f  Upon 
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Upon  my  arrival  at  Edinburgh,  I  had  the 
pleafure  to  be  informed  by  the  fecretary, 
that  the  committee  had  expreffed  their  hearty 
approbation  of  theft  endeavours,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  impartiality  they  had  difcovered 
throughout  the  whole  detail.  That  in  confe- 
quence,  they  fhould  propofe  at  the  next  ge- 
neral meeting,  that  a  gold  medal  of  ten  gui- 
neas value  fhould  be  voted,  which  was  una- 
nimoufly  agreed  to  at  a  very  numerous  and 
refpe&able  meeting ;  and  this  vote,  with  their 
thanks,  was  ordered  to  be  publifhed. 

On  my  return  to  London,  I  was  as  ftrongly 
inclined  to  publifli  my  Journal  as  I  had  before 
been  to  make  the  tour;  but  I  was  difcouraged, 
in  fome  meafure,  by  the  heavy  expence  of 
thefe,  and  former  publications,  and  the  length 
of  time  occupied  in  preparing  them  for  the 
prefs . 

As  the  members  of  the  fociety,  and  par- 
ticularly the  dire&ors, .  were  folicitous  to 
have  the  book  as  foon  as  poffible,  I  have 
completed  as  far  as  Cape  Wrath,  which  in- 
cludes the  Weft  Highlands,  and  the  Hebride 
Ifles. 

In  the  fele&ion  of  objeds,  I  have  had  na- 
tional utility  principally  in  view,  from  a  hope, 
that  in  a  very  fhort  time,    the   fhores  and 

iflands 
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iflands  which  I  had  vifited  ,  ,  will  become  the 
fubje£ts  of  public  attention, 

I  have  clafled  the  whole  under  three  prin- 
cipal divifions  : 

Firft,  Dissertations  on  the  ancient 
and  modern  .state  of  the  highlands. 

Secondly,   The  Journal. 

Thirdly,   A  large  Appendix,  containing 
Mifcellaneous  Papers. 

By  means  of  this  methodical  arrange- 
ment, I  have  been  enabled  to  bring  under 
one  view,  and  to  comprize  in  a  fmall  vo- 
lume, a  very  confiderable  number  of  inte- 
refting  fubje&s  refpedting  that  important, 
and,  till  lately,  unknown  part  of  Great - 
Britain. 

Being  much  ftraitened  in  time,  I  was  under 
the  neceflity  of  fending  the  manufcript  to  the 
prefs  in  its  firft,  and  confequently  rough  'ftatet 
Some  grammatical  inaccuracies  may  there- 
fore have  efcaped  my  notice,  but  I  believe 
there  are  few  errors  of  any  confequence  be- 
fides  thofe  which  are  corre&ed  in  the  errata. 
To  give  a  faithful  detail  of  faffs  wis  the 
chief  objedt  of  my  attention.  This  I  con- 
sidered as  an  incumbent  duty  to  the  public  at 
large,  and  to  that  fociety  in  particular,  who 

f  %  had 
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had  placed  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of 
confidence  in  what  I  formerly  related,  and 
whofe  expectations  from  the  prefent  publica- 
tion, are  raifed  fo  high  as  to  demand  the 
utmoft  exertion  of  abilities,  which  are  very  in- 
adequate to  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking." 

In  defcribing  the  moft  eligible  ftations  for 
villages,  I  wrote  under  no  influence,  felt  no 
prejudices,  for  or  againft  individual  proprietors 
of  lands  •  Nature,  and  the  accidental  or  con- 
tingent circumftances  of  each  refpeEtive  place, 
were  the  guides  to  which  I  invariably  ad- 
hered, as  far  as  my  knowledge  extended. 

I  mean  to  obferve  the  fame  rigid  regard  to 
impartiality  in  relating  the  fubfequent  part  of, 
the  Journey  along  the  northern  and  north  eaft 
coafts  of  Scotland,  which,  being  an  almoft 
undefcribed  country,  requires  the,  greateft 
accuracy  in  the  narrative.  This,  I  propofe 
to  publifh  in  the  courfe  of  the  enfuing  fpring, 
with  fuch  farther  information  as  I  (hall  be 
able  to  colledl  before  that  time., 

The  ad:  of  corporation  paffed  in  July 
1786;  and,  on  the  10th  day  of  Auguft,  a  go- 
vernor, deputy-governor,  thirteen  diredtors, 
five  auditors,  and  a  fecretary  were  chofen. 

The 
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The  diredtors  firfl:  met  in  January  1787, 
when  they  addrefled  a  letter  to  all  proprietors 
of  lands  on  the  coafts  of  the  Highlands  and 
the  Hebride  Iflands,  defiring  to  be  furnifhed 
with  the  fpecific  terms  on  which  they  fhould 
be  willing  to  transfer  fuch  portions  of  groupd 
as  the  fociety  might  find  eligible  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  building ;  with  other  queftions  rela- 
tive to  the  fubjeft  of  improving  the  country, 
andthefifheries. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  letters,  the  direc- 
tors have  received  various  propofals  from 
landed  proprietors,  and  they  mean  tQ  begin 
their  operations  with  all  convenient  fpeed. 
They  meet  weekly,  fometimes  oftener,  when 
all  letters  and  papers  addrefled  to  the  board 
upon  thefe  fubje&s,  or  to  any  member  thereof, 
$re  read  by  the  fecretary. 

Having  thus  given  the  firft  hiftorical  out- 
lines Qf  this  new  and  very  fingular  eftablifh- 
ment,  the  following  fpecific  addrefs  to  the 
proprietors  of  lands  on  the  coqfls  of  the 
Highlands — tQ  the  British  society — and 
to  the  legislatjjre,  qr  the  public  at 
large,  may  be  found  ufeful  in  the  operation 
gnd  progrefs  of  that  national  bufinefs. 
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ADDRESS   TO,  THE  PROPRIETORS  OF  LANDS 
ON  THE  COASTS  OF  THE  HIGHLANDS. 

IT  fcarcely  needs  to  be  obferved,  that  when- 
ever a  free  market  town  is  eftablifhed,  the 
value  of  lands  will  rife  proportionally  to  the 
increafe  of  fuch  town;  confequently,  itw3I 
be  the  intereft  of  every  proprietor  to  meet  the 
Britifti  fociety  half  way,  either  by  a  free  gift 
of  a  certain  portion  of  ground,  by  a  fmall  quit- 
rent,  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  land;  or 
at  a  moderate  price,  if  the  fociety  fliould  be, 
inclined  to  make  a  purchafe. 
-    In  this  bufinefs  it  will   be  fair  to  draw 
the  line   between   the  proprietor  of  a  large 
diftritt,    and   he   who  poflefles  only  a  fmall 
tra<5t  in  the  vicinity  of  any  propofed  town. 
The  benefits  to  the  former  will  be  great,   to 
the  latter  they  will  be  proportionally  lefs.  It 
is  therefore  expe&ed  by  the  public,  that  every 
proprietor  who  is  capable  of  looking  forward, 
will  take  his  ftand  in  this  great  work  of  na- 
tional improvement,  and  adt  a  part  fuitably 
to  the  circumftances  of  his  fituation.      By 
thus  blending  private  benefit,  with  the  general 
good,   the  names  of  fuch  proprietors  who 
fhall,  with  a  liberal  hand,  come  forward,  and 

at 
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tt  an  early  period,  will  be  engraved  upon 
every  Highland  rock,  and  be  recorded  with 
applaufes  to  the  end  of  timp. 

But  fomething  farther  remains  on  the 
part  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Highlands,  to- 
wards the  fuccefs  of  the  various  branches  which 
conftitute  this  great  defign.  The  fervitude  re- 
quired by  proprietors,  tackfmen,  and  fome  fac- 
tors, amounts,  according  to  ancient  ufage,  to 
forty-two  days  every  year,  and  thefe  the  moft 
favourable  for  ploughing,  fowing,  digging 
peats,  leading  them  home,  cutting  down  and 
leading  home  the  grain. 

While  the  poor  men  and  their  families  are 
thus  employed  upon  the  bufinefs  of  their  fupe- 
riors,  and  for  which  they  receive  neither  money 
nor  provifions,  their  own  aflairs  lie  negle&ed, 
and  their  little  crops  rot  upon  the  ground ; 
yet  the  rent  muft  be  paid,  or  they  muft  turn 
out,  to  make' room  for  others. 

This  cuftom  had  its  rife  in  the  feudal  ages, 
when  every*  chieftan  was  fole  matter  of  the 
people  who  lived  upon  his  lands,  and  could 
command  their  labour  in  the  fame  manner  as 
Weft  India  Planters  cwomand  the  labour  of 
their  Jttaves. 

f  4  Wherever 
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Wherever  this  cuftom  prevails,  it  will  bo 
in  vain  to  expedt  any  material  change  in  the 
face  of  the  country,  or  the  condition  of  the 
inhabitants.  Servitude  is  wearing  out, however, 
in  the  Weft  Highlands ;  but  it  remains  in 
force  through  Caithnefs,  and  fome  other  parts 
of  the  North. 

Another  caufe  of  the  low  ftate  of  agriculture 
in  the  Highlands,  the  nakednefs  of  the  coun- 
try,  the  meannefs  of  the  dwellings,  and  the  ex- 
treme poverty  of  the  people,  is  the  fhortnefs 
of  the  tenure  on  which  they  generally  ,  hold . 
their-farms.  Some  eftates  are  let  from  year  to 
year  only  j  others  for  three,  five,  or  nine  years. 

The  bad  policy  of  this  meafure  is  fo 
obvious,  that  it  would  be  wafting  time  to 
dwell  upon  fuch  a  painful  fubjeft.  But  this 
is  not  all ;  the  people  who  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  live  upon  fome  eftates,  are  obliged  to 
advance,  upon  every  renewal  of  a  leafe,  a  fum 
of  money  called  a  grqflom>  proportioned  to  the 
duration  of  fuch  leafe  j  and  he  who  has  no 
money  for  this  purpofe,  muft  either  fell  part 
of  his  little  ftock  to  raife  it,  or  quit  the  farm 
and  go  about  his  bufinefs.  This  cuftom  is 
pot,  however,  very  general  in  the  Highlands* 
peither  is  it  pepoliar  to  that  country  only, 

Put 
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But  none  of  thecircumftances  abovcmen- 
tioncd  have  proved  fo  unfavourable  to  popu- 
lation, as  the  newly  devifed  ciiftom  of  ejeft- 
ing  fifty  or  a  hundred  families  at  a  time,  to 
make  room  for  a  ftock  of  fheep,  which  can 
be  managed  by  one  family,  and  in  fome  places, 
by  a  fervant  or  herd  only.  This  pra&ice, 
with  the  religious  commotions  of  the  lafl: 
century,  nearly  depopulated  the  South  of 
Scotland,  from  whence  it  is  faid,  7,000  fa- 
milies tranfported  themfelves  to  the  North  of 
Ireland,  America,  and  other  parts. 

The  fame  caufes  have  lately  produced  the 
fame  effedts,  in  the  Highlands,  of  which  there 
is  an  example  as  late  as  the  month  of  June, 
1786,  when  550  perfons  embarked  in  one 
fhip  for  America,  of  whom  500  were  from 
one  eftate  only.  A  gentleman  who  happened 
to  be  prefent  at  the  embarkation,  declared, 
that  the  parting  fcene  between  the  emigrants 
and  their  friends  who  remained  behind,  was 
too  moving  for  human  nature  to  behold. 

I  have  fince  that  time  been  informed,  that 
thefe  people,  when  on  their  paflage,  drew  up 
a  narrative  ftating  the  caufes  of  their  emigra- 
tion, in  anfwer  to  fome  reports  that  had  been 
propagated  againft  them.     That  they  put  this 

paper 
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paper  into  the  hands  of  the  captain,  or  feme 
other  perfon  who  was  to  return  to  Britain, 
praying  that  their  cafe  might  be  inferted  in" 
the  newfpapers.  As  nothing  has  yet  appeared 
in  any  paper,  it  would  feem  that  the  perfon 
had  not  been  worthy  of  the  confidence  which 
550  helplefs  peopk  of  both  fexes,  and  of  all 
ages,  had  repofed  in  him. 

It  is  difficult  to  afcertain  with  exadnefs, 
what  number  of  people  have  emigrated,  from 
this  and  other  caufes,  fince  the  year  1 763  •  Some 
raife  their  eftimates  as  high  as  50,000;  but 
certain  it  is,  that  above  30,000  have  in  that 
time  gone  to  America,  befides  a  continual 
drain  to  other  parts. 

Jit  is  in  the  power  of  the  proprietors  to  mi- 
tigate, but  not  wholly  to  remove  the  diftreffing 
circumftances  of  the  people  under  them.  They 
may  abolifh  fervitude,  and  the  cuftom  of  re- 
ceiving entry  money.  They  may  extend  the 
period  of  leafes,  and  beftow  particular  marks 
ef  favour  to  the  induftrious ;  but  they  muft  be 
more  than  human  to  refift,  invariably,  the 
tempting  offers  that  are  conftantly  made  by 
fheep  farmers. 

The  climate  of  the  Highlands  is  peculiarly 
unfavourable  to  agriculture.     The  weft  coaft, 

and 
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and  the  Hebridc  Iflands,  arc  generally  de- 
luged with  rains  in  the  harveft  feafonf  The 
glens  and  ftraths  of  the  interior  parts  enjoy 
little  fun,  and  before  vegetation  is  brought  to 
maturity,  the  weather  breaks,  the  mountains 
pour  down  torrents  of  water  upon  the  lower 
grounds,  and  heavy  rains  are  fucceeded  by 
fleet  and  fnow,  which  keep  pofleflion  of  the 
heights  till  the  April  fun  comes  round,  when 
the  wretched  farmer,  renews  his  fruitlefs 
toils  of  the  field. 

Under  fuch  a  climate,  the  beft  years  are 
bad.  Every  thir&jjear  upon  an  average,  is  a 
year  of  famine;  and  it  fome  times  happens,  as 
in  1782,  that  the  potatoes  arc  froft-bitten 
as  early  as  Q&ober,  before  the  growth  has 
ceafed.  In  all  thefe  years  of  famine,  as  the/ 
are  called,  the  people,  inftead  of  being  able 
to  pay  any  rent,  muft  be  fupplied  by  the  laird, 
liis  fador,  or  fome  trader,  with  the  a&ual 
means  of  exigence,  tiU  the  grounds  yield 
better  crops. 

When  one  bad  crop  is  fiiccecded  by  ano- 
ther bad  crop,  as  in  the  years  178  a  and  3; 
the  proprietor  muft  either  purchafe  grain 
from  diftairt  parts  to  fupport  his  tenants,  turn 

them 
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them  out  of  doors,  or  fee   them  perifh  by 
flow  degrees,  through  want. 

From  thefe  defe&s  of  climate,  the  people 
arc  ever  in  debt  to  the  proprietors, or  to  the  tra- 
ders where  they  refide,  and  fometimes  to  both. 
Even  in  the  comparatively  fertile  county  of 
Caithnefs ,  the  tenantry  have  npt  yet  been  able 
to  pay  for  the  grain  or  meal  furnifhed  them 
in  thofe  years,  by  the  gentlemen  whofe  lands 
they  occupy.  I  have  been  informed  from  the 
beft  authority,  that  the  arrears  upon  one 
eftate  in  that  county,  exceed  four  thoufand 
pounds. 

Under  thefe  circumftances,  it  need  be  no 
matter  of  furprife,  if  gentlemen  fhould  em-> 
brace  the  tempting  offers  from  fheep  farmers. 
One  man  will  occupy  the  land  that  ftarved 
fifty  or  more  families ;  \\e  gives  a  double  or  tre- 
ble rent,  and  is  pundtual  to  the  day  of  paymentj 
confequently  numbers  of  ejedted  poor  people, 
are  continually  on  the  wipg  for  America. 

To  the  plan  of  the  Britifh  fociety,  and  to 
that  only,  we  are  to  look  for  an  effe&ual 
remedy  againfl  this  evil,    r 

It  propofes  to  lay  the  foundation  of  fmall 
market  towns,  where  the  people  may 
fupply   themfclves   with    grain,    meal,  fait, 

fifhjng 
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filhing  materials,  and  other  neceffaries: 
where  they  may  fell  the  produce  of  the  earth 
and  the  fea,  for  ready  money,  and  at  a  fair 
price ;  and  finally,  where  all  fuperfluous  hands 
may  find  employment  in  fifliing,  fpinning, 
and  fmall  branches  of  .manufacture. 

Confequently  the  tenantry,  inftead  of  being 
a  burden  to  the  proprietors,  will  be  able  to 
give  better  rents,  and  to  pay  in  a  reafonable 
time,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  par- 
ties ;  and  the  extraordinary  inducement  to  de- 
population, by  mearfs  of  flieep  farms,  will 
ceafe. 

This  leads  to  the  propofition  with  which  I 
fet  out,  That  it  will  be  good  policy  in  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Highlands,  to  treat  with  the 
Britifh  fociety  on  the  moji  liberal  terms >  other- 
wife  their  eftates  muft  remain  mjlatu  quo, 
or  be  gradually  defolated. 
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ADDRESS   TO   THE    BRITISH   SOCIETY  FOR 
EXTENDING    THE    FISHERIES. 

THE  next  great  objeft  relates  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Britifli  fociety,  efpecially 
at  the  firft  fetting  out,  which  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  main  fpring  that  will  give  the 
turn  or  caft  to  all  their  fubfequent  proceedings* 
and  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  bufinefs. 

Many  fchemes  have  appeared  in  print, 
others  have  been  tranfmitted  to  the  dire&ors, 
and  more  may  be  expe&ed.  The  greateft 
part  of  thofe  that  have  already  appeared  are, 
however,  fo  inconfiftent  with  each  other,  in 
the  plans  which  they  refpe&ively  ftate  as  the 
beft,  and  the  moft  effedtual  meafurcs  to  be 
purfued,  that  inftead  of  aiding,  they  muft  tend 
to  lead  the  fociety  into  a  labyrinth  of  doubts 
and  uncertainty. 

To  anlwer  all  thefe  papers  fpecificallyf 
would  occupy  a  whole  volume,  and  prove 
tirefome  in  the  perufalj;  I  fhall,  thereforcf 
only  take  up  fome  of  the  moft  general  and 
important  heads,   as, 

i .  The  meafures  to  be  purfued  in  eredting 
villages. 

2.  The  beft  means  of  encouraging  mecha- 
nics and  filhermen  to  purchafe  the  houfes 

that 
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that  may  be  •built  by  the  fociety  at  the  firft 
fetting  out,  as  well  as  to  build  houfes  at  theif 
own  rife  and  expence. 

3 .  The  moft  efle&ual  means  of  encourag- 
ing the  fifheries  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns,  and  the  adjacent  fhores. 

For  the  afliftance  of  the  uninformed  readef  f 
I  fhall  previoufly  tranfcribe  the  geographical 
part  of  the  difcourfe,'  which  I  had  the  honour 
to  draw  up  as  a  data  to  the  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen when  they  firft  met  upon  the  fubjed: 
of  improving  the  Highlands. 


Defcription  <■  of  the  Maritime  Parts  of  the 
Highlands  >  and  of  the  Hebride  IJles* 

The  Highlands  confift  of  two  principal 
divifions : 

Firft,  the  nothern  part  of  Scotland;  and, 
.    Secondly,  the   Hebride  Iflands. 

The  coaft  of  the  main-land  ftretches  on 
the  Weft  fide,  from  a  promontory  called  the 
Mull  of  Cantire,  facing  Ireland  on  the  South, 
to  Cape  Wrath,  facing  the  great  Northern 
Ocean. 

The  Mull  of  Cantire  lies  in  North  lat.  55, 
23;  and  Cape  Wrath  in  58,  43 :  the  whole 
forming  a  coaft  of  two  hundred  and   thirty 

Englifli 
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Ertglifh  miles,  in  a  ftraight  line :  but  were  tit* 
windings  of  the  head-lands  included,  the  coaft 
would  greatly  exceed  three  hundred  miles. 
This  is  called  the  Weft  Coaft  of  the  Highlands, 
and  is  waflied  by  the  Atlantic,  between  which 
coaft  and  North  America  there  is  no  land, 
excepting  the  Hebride  Iflands. 

After  pafling  round  Cape  Wrath,  we  enter 
upon  the  northern  extremity  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, which  lies  nearly  in  a  ftraight  line  from 
Cape  Wrath  on  the  Weft,  to  Dungfbay-Head 
on  the  Eaft,  and  forms  a  coaft  of  feverity 
miles,  ufually  called  the  Pentland  Firth. 
There  is  no  land  between  this  coaft  and 
Greenland,    excepting  the   Orkney   Iflands, 

At  the  diftance  of    ..         6  miles 

The  Shetland  Iflands,    i  oo  ditto 

The  Ferro  Iflands,    150  ditto 

And  Iceland,      400  ditto 

The  two  firft  mentioned  belong  to  Great  Bri- 
tain; the  two  laft  to  the  Crown  of  Denmark. 
Leaving  Dungfbay-Head,  we  enter  upon 
the  Eaft  Coaft  of  the  Highlands,  which 
ftretches  ninety  miles  due  South  to  Invernefs, 
at  the  head  of  the  Murray  Firth.  But  as 
the  moft  fouthern  part  of  this  diftridt  is  ac- 
commodated  with  towns  and  materials  for 

fifheries, 
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fiftieries,  we  fliall  limit  the  efHmate  to  that 
part  of  the  coaft  which  lies  between  Qungf- 
bay-Head   and   the  fmall   ruinous  town  of 

» 

Dornoch,  containing  a  line  of  feventy  jnile$. 
This  coaft  is  waftied  by  the  German  Sea, 
and  faces  the  South  part  of  Norway,  from 
which  it  is  diftant  three  hundred  mites. 

The  total  pupiber  of  miles  betwefp  th$ 
Mull  of  Cantire  and  the  Firth  of  Dornoch* 
exclufively  of  head-lands,    bays,  and  lakes, 
is  as  follows:  viz* 
The  Weft  coaft  between  the  MuH  pf  Cafltire, 

and  Cape  Wrath,  • 230 

The  North  coaft,  between  ,Cape  Wrath 

and  Dungibay-Head,  • 70 

The  Eaft  coaft,  between  Dungfbay-Hegd 

and  the  Firth  of  Dornoch,  7.0 


370 
For  the  fake  of  even  numbers  wc  {hall 

add,  on  account  of  head -lands,  only     39 


Almoft  townlefs    coaft,    on  the  main- 
land,   400 

We  now  come  to  the  fecond  divifion  of  the 
.Highlands,  which  is  ccrnqpofed  entirely  of 
iflands,   called  the  Hebrides,   amounting  ta 

g  about 
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about  three  hundred ;  of  which  forty*  are 
inhabited.  It  would  be  difficult  to  afcer- 
tain  the  circumference  of  this  numerous 
clufter  of  iflands,  or  even  of  all  thofe  that 
are  inhabited.  We  fhall,  therefore,  only 
ftate  the  dimenfions  of  the  moft  confidera- 
ble,  from  which  may  be  formed  an  im- 
perfect conjedture  of  the  aggregate  line  of 
the  whole. 

-  i .  The  Long  I/land  forms  a  chain  of  nearly 
one  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  length,  and, 
in  general,  from  fix  to  ten  miles  in  width : 
in  one  place  it  is  thirty- two  miles  acrofs. 

This  chain  is  principally  compofed  of  five 
iflands,  lying  South  and  North,  and  fepa- 
rated  from  each  other  at  high-water  by  four 
narrow  channels,  through  fome  of  which  fifh- 
ing-veflels  may  pafs  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  be- 
ween  the  inner  channel  and  the  main  ocean. 

2.  Sky  is  fifty-four  miles  in  length,  and. 
fifteen  in  width,  at  a  medium. 

3 .  Mull  is  twenty  miles  in  length,  and 
fifteen  in  width  at  a  medium. 

4.    Hay. 

*  I  have  fincc  difcovercd  nearly  one  hundred  inhabited 
iflands,  the  names  of  which  are  infertcd  in  page  24  and  25  of 
the  Journal. 
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4.   Hay  is  about  half  the  dimenfions  of 

MuU. 

5.  Jura  is  nearly  the  fize  of  the  former. 

6.  Tirey  and  CW&  feparated  from  each 
other  by  a  narrow  channel,  are  above  twenty 
miles  in  length,  ^nd  three,  at  a  medium, 
in  width. 

The  main  cicumference  of  thefe  iflands  may 
be  ftated  at  fix  hundred  miles,  of  probably 
the  beft  fifhing  fhores  in  Europe,  of  the 
fame  extent. 

The  attention  of  the  public  may  there- 
fore be  directed  to 

Miles.  People* 

The  coaft  of  the  main  -  land, } 

from  the  Mull  of  Cantire  to  >  400     Inhabited  by  150,000 

the  Firth  of  Dornoch  ) 

And  to  the  Hebride  Ides  600  ..........         50,000 

1000  200,000 

Number  of  Towns  which  it  would  be  expedient 
to  ereB  on  the  above-mentioned Jhores:  plan 
ofthofe  t  owns >  and  the  expence  of  the  houfes. 

BETWEEN  the  Mull  of  Cantire  and  the 
Firth  of  Dornoch,  there  are,  upon  the 
coaft  of  the  main-land  and  the  iflands,  above 
two  hundred  lakesy  bays,  and  openings,  many 
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of  which  are  fiftiing  grounds,  and  where  (hips 
may  fafely  ride. 

To  put  thefe  extenfive  and  valuable  fhotes, 
in  a  fituation  for  profecuting  the  fifheries  ef- 
fectually, and  at  all  feafons  of  the  year,  Forty 

w 

fifhing  ftations,  or  fmall  towns,  will  be  necef- 
fary  t  in  thefirjl  injiance ;  being  only  one  fta- 
tion  for  every  twenty-five  miles,*  on  $  coaft  of 
one  thoufand  miles,  and  for  every  five  thou- 
sand people,  who  refide  on  that  coaft,  befides 
thofe  who  inhabit  the  interior  country,  the 
younger  part  of  whom  would  foon  become 
regular  fifhers. 

For  facilitating  th6  growth  of  towns,  ac- 
commodating the  great  body  of  the  people 
with  materials  for  the  fifheries,  and  inffatuft* 
ing  others  in  the  mechanical  arts,  a  houfe 
will  be  required  for  each  of  the  following 
profeffions,  viz. — A  ftiip  carpenter,  or  boat- 
builder,  cooper,  net -maker,  tanner,  black'-, 
fmifch,  ma fon,  houfe-carpenter,  weaver,  taylor, 
fiioemaker,  butcher,  and  tallow-chandler.  , 

Alfo 


*  By  this  is  to  be  understood,  that  a  town  fhould  be  placed 
wherever  nature  and  other  favourable  circumftances point  out 
an  eligible  flation,  without  obferving.a  ftrift  regard  to  $£* 
(sinces  between  one  town  and  another. 
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^  Alfo  for  a  general  dealer  in  meal,  grain, 
#fhing  materials  and  ftores,  fait,  timber, 
ftaves>  hoops,*  pitch,  tar,  oil,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  articles,  which  the  fifhers 
and  the  -country  people  have  at  prefent  no 
means  of  procuring,  upon  eafy  terms,  or 
when  immediately  wanted. 

A  public  houlib  or  fin^U  inia,  accommo- 
dated with  feed?  for  the  conveniency  of  Gran- 
gers who  may  come  thither  to  buy  and  fell, 
will  be  particulaily  neceffary ;  and  we  hope, 
likewife,  that  a  houfe  will  be  deemed  requisite 
for  a  £chool-mafter,  and  for  an  apothecary  ot 

furgeon. 

The  whole  number  wrll  comprife  fi*tcen 
houfes,  which,  excepting  thofe  for  the  trader  % 
and  inn-keeper,  may  be  built  upon  one  fcale 
or  plan  of  archite&ure,  with  ftone,  lime, 
and  flate;  each  houfe  having  two  apartments 
on  the  ground,  with  ftone-floorjng;  and  two 
apartments  above.  The  houfes  for  the  tra- 
der and  inn-keeper  fhould  be  more  capaci- 
ous, and  accommodated  with  back-rooms  for 
holding  bulky  articles.  But,  upon  the  whole, 
thefe  fixteen  buildings  may  be  raifed,  in  a 
country  where  materials  (tipiber  excepted)  are 
^plentiful,  and  where  wages  a*e  comparatively 
low,  at  8ol.  each  or  if28ol.  for  the  whole. 

g  3  As 
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As  all,  or  moft  of  the  lakes  and  bays  in  the 
Highlands  are  more  or  lefs  the  receptacles  of 
white-fifli,  fhell-fifli,  falmon,  mackarel,  and 
occafionally  vifited  by  the  migrating  fhoals  of 
herrings,  there  ought  to  be  a  number  of  ftationa- 
ry,  pradtical  fifhers  in  each  town,  at  its  firft 
eftablifhment,  for  whofe  accommodation 
twenty  fmall  houfes  may  be  built,  with 
two  apartments  on  the  ground,  at  about 
251.  each:  in  all  500I. 

GENERAL     ACCOUNT,      VI  Z. 

Sixteen  dwelling-houfes  to  each  town  £.80  1280 

.Twenty do do.         25  500 

A  public  well,  paving,  and  other  in- 
cidental eypences 220 

Expenditure  on  each  town  of  36  Houfes  '      2000 
Number  of  towns  % 40 

Total  expence  for  building  49  towns, 
containing  640  houfes,  at  80I.  each; 
and  800  do.  at  25I.  in  all  1440  houfes     £.80,000 

The  above  is  the  fum  which  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  raife  by  individual  fubfcription, 
not  upon  fpeculative  ideas  of  a  plan  of  great 
emolument  to  thofe  who  advance  the  money, 
but  merely  to  build  a  number  of  commodious 
dwellings  on  the  beft  filhing  grounds,  for  a 
people,  who,  though  they  cannot  immediate- 

\y 
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{  \j  ere&  houfes  at  their  own  expence,  may, 
with  a  moderate  degree  of  fuccefs  in  their  re- 
fpedtive  profeffions,  be  able  in  a  few  years,  to 
pay  a  fmall  yearly  rent,  by  which  the  fubfcri- 
bers  may  receive  from  three  to  four  per  cent, 
upon  an  average  of  years,  till  the  houfes  fhall 
be  fold,  and  the  principal  repaid. 

In  a  country  which  cannot  raife  the  necef- 
fary  fupplies  of  grain  for  its  inhabitants,  who 
frequently  experience  a  temporary  fcarcity, 
it  would  be  expedient  to  accommodate  each 
houfe,  having  four  apartments,  with  an  acre 
of  land  adjoining  to  the  fame  j  and  the  fmall 
houfes  with  half  an  acre  each,  whereon  to 
raife  vegetables  and  potatoes;  which,  with 
filh  at  their  doors,  would  form  a  principal 
part  of  their  fubfiftence  through  the  whole 
year. 

In  treating  with  the  refpe&ive  proprietors 
of  the  foil,  it  would  be  neceffary  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  growth  of  the  towns,  and  to 
procure,  at  once,  fufficient  ground  not  only 
for  the  fite  of  houfes,  but  alfo  for  a  fmall 
garden  to  each  houfe  which  (hall  be  ereded  by 

»   individuals  during  the  infancy  of  each  town* 
fhip. 

The  progref§  of  th?fe  towns  will  depend 
greatly  on  the  liberality  of  the  prefent  ground 

g  4  Pro-! 
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proprietors;  who,  if  they  co-operate  wfth  thfe 
good  difpofitions  of  the  Public,  if  they  wiffi 
to  improve  their  eftates,  to  have  their  rents 
well  paid,  and  to  fee  their  country  flourifh* 
will  readily  treat  with  the  directors  for  a  piece 
of  ground,  not  under  fifty  Scots  acres  for  each 
townfhip,  to  become  from  thence  'forward  the 
unalienable  royalty  of  fuch  towns,  fubjedt 
only  to  the  prince  on  the  throne ;  the  lawk  df 
their  country;  and  the  regulations  of  thefr 
"own  magiftracy. 

The  growth  of  thefe  towns  Will  alfo  depend 
much  on  the  kid  that  government  fha'fl  give 
towards  the  building  of  cyftom-hoirfes,  quays, 
arid  other  works:  which  fall  properly 'on  the 
public  at  large.  The  concurrence  of  govern- 
ment in  this  refpeft  will  operate  as  the  maln- 
(pring  of  the  whole  bufinefs.  It  will  difpofe 
\he  proprietors  of  lands  to  treat  for  the  ali- 
enation of  the  fame  on  the  flfrtift  liberal  terms ; 
it  will  facilitate  the  fubfcriptioh  for  fredting 
the  private  dwellings;  and  finally,  it  will 
draw  to  thefe  places  a  cohcdiirfe  of  people, 
traffic,  and  fhipping. 

From  thefe  outlines  of  the  plan,  it  appears, 
that  the  mutual  concurrence  and  hearty  fupport 
of  the  feveral '  defcrip tiohs  of  men  before  Men- 
tioned 
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tidiled  ate  abfoiutely  neceffary  iniayinf  the 
foundation  of  towns,  which  may,  one  dayy 
prove  as  walls  of  brafs  For  the  dtfencevif  this 
highly-favoured  and  julHy  cfetebrated  iiland. 

Soon  after  the  above  appeared  in  print, , 
I  fet  out  upon  my  northern  tour,  and  as  the 
plan  was  immediately  communicated  to  the 
(public  through  the  channel  of  newfpapers, 
and  other  publications,  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  hearing  the  fentiments  of  all  degrees 
of  people  upon  that  fubjed:. 

It  may  be  fuppofed  that  the  .generality  of 
men  .gave  their  opinion  for  or  againft  the 
plan,  agreeably  to  the  benefit  or  disadvantage, 
which,  in  their  apprehenfion,  would  be  the 
confequence  to  themfelves;  or  to  the  country 
where  they  refpe&ively  refided,  were  it  car- 

* 

ried  into  execution.  Accordingly,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Highlands  were  warmed  to  a 
degree  of  eftthufiafm,  for  the  fpeedy  execu- 
tion of  the  defign ;  while  fome  perfons  in 
other  parts,  fpoke  of  it  with  coolnfefs,  and 
feemed  to  ridicule  the  idea  of  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  the  quarter  pro- 
poTed.  Becaufe  the  country  Was  naturally 
barren,  and  the  people  lived  in  the  greateft  po- 
verty, 
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verty,  they  were  to  <be  abandoned  to  their 
fete. 

"  It  is  not,  faid  fome  refpe&able  perfons* 
4€  the  pra&ice  of  nations  to  build  towns  on 
•'  the  frontiers."  The  reafon  is  plain,  be- 
caufe  fuch  towns  are  moft  expofed  to  the  ene- 
my's bombardments.     But  the  fhores  of  the 

r 

Highlands  of  Scotland  are  far  removed  from 
enemies.  The  fleets  and  armies  which  affail 
thefe  coafts,  are  mighty  fhoals  of  herrings, 
mackarel,  cod,  ling,  haddocks,  and  other 
varieties  of  fifh,  who  come  annually  to 
feed  and  enrich  the  inhabitants ;  but  which, 
from  the  want  of  towns  to  receive  them,  are 
fhatched  away-  by  ftrangers. 

By  far  the  greateft  number  of  people  ap- 
proved, however,  of  any  plan  that  would 
alleviate  the  diftrefles  of  the  Highlanders, 
extend  their  fifheries,  and  ftrengthen  the. 
Britifh  navy.  With  thefe  views,  many  fub- 
fcribed  to  the  fund  then  railing,  and  others 
only  required  fome  farther  time  to  confider 
of  the  part  they  fliould  take.  "  It  is  not, 
"  faid  they,  the  delign  itfelf,  but  our  fears 
€t  refpe&ing  the  execution  of  that  defign, 
<4  which  keep  us  in  fufpence.  We  have  feen, 
€C  and  we  have  heard  of  great  mifmanage- 

"  men*  . 
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ff  ment  in  the  expenditure  of  public  and 
"  private  .money,  and  we  wifh  to  fee  in 
c<  what  manner  this  bufinefs  is  likely  to 
9€  be  conducted,  before  we  embark  in  it." 

This  reafoning  was  fair  and  equitable. 
The  miftruft  which  it  implied,  was  founded 
upon  by-paft  experience,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Britifh  fociety  will  wifely  avail  themfelyes  of 
the  hints  that  have  been  given  them. 

Having,  fince  the  before  mentioned  plan 
was  drawn  up,  furroundedthe  whole  northern 
part  of  the  ifland;  having,  examined  every 
diftrid:,  bay,  and  lake,  with  as  much  minute- 
nefs  as  my  limited  time,  and  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  permitted,  I  am  enabled,  by 
means  of  thefe  new  lights,  to  judge  of  the 
plan  with  a  greater  degree  of  certainty.  I 
have  applied  it  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  all  the 
different  parts  of  thefe  extenfive  fhores,  and 
to  the  various  fituations  of  people,  by  whom 
they  are  inhabited;  but,  inftead  of  becoming  a 
convert  to  any  of  the  fchemes  which  I  have* 
feen,  or  heard  of,  I  am  more  confirmed  in  the 
opinion,  that  the  original  propofal  is  the  beft 
adaped  to  the  circumftances  of  the  High- 
lands, its  people,  and  filheries.  I  am  fully 
convinced,    that  if  the  Britifh  fociety  {hall 
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*£fc  jodicioufly,  and  if  the  contractors  for 
executing  the  bufinefs  fhall  a<£  faithfully, 
die  plan  which  I  firft  recommended,  will, 
with  fame  improvements,  fully  anfwer  the 
great  ends  propofed  by  it. 

Fifty  acres  is  there  mentioned  as  the  lowefc 
quantity  of  grouhd  that  will  be  wanted ;  but, 
torhere  there  is  a  fufficiency  of  arable  or  im- 
proveable  land,  it  would  be  expedient  to 
procure  fome.  hundred  acres,  and  this  upon 
the  moft  eafy  terms. 

In  fome  of  the  towns,  a  range  of  houfes 

might  be  "built  for  the  various  branches  of  the 

herring  bufinefs,   as   gutting,   packing,  and 

repacking;  and,  in  other  •  towns,   for  curing 

white  fifti.      In  fome  ftations,    houfes  will. 

fce  wanted  for  both  of  thefe  purpofes,   alfo 

for  lodging    boats,    fait,     and    coals. 

The  upper    apartments    would   hold  cafks, 

Haves,    hoops,     nets,    fails    cordage,    nails, 

and  other  articles.     Some  rooms   might  be 

fitted   up  widi    beds    for   working  people. 

But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  thefe   buildings 

would  require  more  money  than  the  fociety 

can  well  fparc  at  the  firft  fettir^g  out.     If  this 

fhould  happen  to  be-  the  cafe,  it  would  be  ne- 

ceflary  to  extend  the  buildings  defigned  for  the 

cooper,  Ihip-builder,  and  the  ftore-keeper. 

Some 
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Some  gentlemen  are  of  opinion,  thai  in«* 
flead  of  building  faoufes  for  traders,  mecha-* 
nics,  and  fi Overmen,  the  fociety  fhould  leave 
that  bufinefs  to  the -people  themfelves. 

Were  this  plan  adopted  iathe  finft  inftaroecw 
noperfcn  would  attempt  to  build,  who.  foaii 
any  property  to  lofe.     Some  defperate  pespfe* 
who  haire  no  certain  place  of  residence,  or  wJw 
expert  eveiy  day  to  be  turned  out  of  their, 
habitations*    would   be  glad   to  .get  a  fppt 
which  they  could  caH  their  own,  where  thfy 
eould  be  ibcural  in  the  pofleffibn  upon  c^> 
tain  eafy    conditions*    and    be   out   of  t\& 
clutches  of  ficwards  or  fadtors  ,    But  thefe  air 
not  the  men  to  form  a  *efpe<$Uble  thriving 
village,  to  extend  the  fifheciefc,  toeany  the  faipo 
to  the  various  markets  at  hQme  .and  abroad* 
to  introduce  the  building  of  decked  veflfek,   to 
purchafe  the  produce  of  the  country,  and  final- 
ly, to  fupply  the  inhabitants  with  neeeffar*es 
for  the  fbpport  of  life,  as  well  as  for  the  pur- 
poses of  agriculture  arid  fifhing. 

Upon  this  plan,  the  beft  fituations  around 
the  fineft  harbours,  would  be  occupied  by  a 
group  of  mean  huts  or  cottages,  the  feeble 
efforts  of  indigence  and  ignorance,  from 
which  no  valuable  purpofe  could  poffibly  arife 

in 
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in  any  cafe  whatever,  and  all  the  hopes  of 
the  fociety,  and  of  the  public,  would  end  in 
impotence  and  derifion. 

Very  different  are  the  meafures  for  raifing 
fifhing  fettlements  in  the  flourifhing  pro- 
vince of  Nova  Scotia.  Here,  fince  the 
late  peace,  a  number  of  towns  have  been  raifed 
upon  a  regular  plan ;  the  ftreets  crofs  each 
other  at  right  angles ;  they  are  from  fifty  to 
fixty  feet  in  breadth ;  many  of  the  houfes  have 
fixty  feet  in  front  by  i  ao  in  depth ;  and  the 
ftore-houfes,  docks,  wharfs,  Sec.  are  all  com- 
pletely and  effectually  executed.  ^ 

The  reader  will  be  furprized  when,  he 
finds,  from  very  credible  authority*  that  the 
following  places  have  been  raifed  to  confider- 
able  magnitude,  within  the  fpace  of  four 
years  only,  viz. 

St.  Andrews j  confifting  of  600  houfes,  and 
3000  people. 

Beaver  Harbour,  containing  800  people. 

St.  John's  River,  containing  about  2000 
houfes,  with  1 0,000  inhabitants;  and  is  already 
poffeffed  of  fixty   fail    of  veflels,    fome  of 

which 


*  An  account  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  Noya  Scotia,  publiflv 
ed  at  London  and  Edinburgh  in  17  36. 
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which  are  employed  in  carrying  on  trade  with 
the  Weft  Indies,  and  the  reft  in  the  whale 
and  cod  fifheries.  Various  other  fettlements 
upon  the  fame  river,  contain  4000  people. 

Annapolis  Royal,  which  has  lately  increas- 
ed to  fix  times  its  former  dimenfions. 

.The  Town   of  Shelburn,  built  upon  the 
harbour  of  Port  Rofeway,  where  the  inhabi- 
tants, which,  before  the  war,  did  not  exceed 
■  > 

fifty  perfons,  have  increafed  to  thirty  thou- 
fand,  befides  fourteen  hundred  negroes  The 
good  effe&s  of  their  being  poflefled  of  a 
large  capital,  fhews  itfelf  very  plainly  in  the 
great  number-  of  (hipping  belonging  to  the 
merchants,  nearly  equalling  that  of  Halifax 
itfelf,  being  at  leaft  three  hundred  fail  of  all 
forts,  feveral  of  which  are  employed  in  the 
whale  fifhery,  a  ftill  greater  number  to  the 
Weft  Indies,  and  the  reft  in  the  cod  fifhe- 
ry upon  the  coaft  of  Province.  At  this 
place  four  hundred  veflels  have  been  built 
lince  the  evacuati6n  of  New  York,  of  which 
feventy  were  on  the  ftocks  at  one  time. 

Liverpool,  containing  twelve  hundred  in- 
habitants. 

Lunenburgb,    whofe  inhabitants   have  in- 
creafed from  three  to  nine  thoufand. 

Ha- 
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Halifax,    whofe  inhabitants  have  been 
more  than  doubled  during  the  laft  ten  years. 

Before  the  late  war,  fcarcely  five  hun- 
dred men  were  employed  in  the  cod  fifhery 
from  Nova  Scotia ;  but  at  prefent,  the 
number  employed  in  the  various  ftages  of 
that  branch  is  little  fliort  of  ten  thoufand; 
?  fure  proof  of  the  height  to  which  the 
white  fifhery  may  be  carried  upon  the  nor- 
thern fhores  of  Scotland,  and  the  increase  of 
population  therefrom. 

Though  this  rapid  increafe  of  people,  towns, 
fhjpping,  and  fifheries,  is  in  a  great  meafure 
owing  to  the  number  of  refugees  who  have 
C&rrjed  their  capitals,  their  induftry,  and  their 
experience  to  Nova  Scotia,  it  muft  at  the 
fajne  time  be  allowed,  that  their  fuccefs  de- 
pended much  upon  the  judicious  meafures 
which  they  adopted  in  forming  the  new 
towns,  and  increafing  the  old  ones. 

It  is  admitted,  that  the  fcale  upon  which 
thefe  people  carried  on  their  works,  is  far 
toQ  extenfive  to  be  copied  upon  the  fhores 
of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland;  but,  at  the 
fame  tir^e,  a  medjum  line  may  be  adopted,  be- 
tween magnificent  eredtionS,  and  pitiful  fmoaky 
hovels,  poffeffed  by  a  fct  of  beggars,  who 

inftead 
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inftead  of  anfwering  the  purpofes  of  the 
Britifh  Society,  would  become  a  dead  weight 
upon  them,  and  require  daily  fupport. 

Every  village  fhould  be  fo  conftituted,  as 
to  give  force  and  efficacy  to  all  the  branches 
of  provincial  improvement  prdpofed  by  the 
Society;  to  accomplifli  which,  it  muft  have 
the  means  within  itfelf.  It  fhould  be  in- 
habited in  its  origin  by  fome  meft  of  property, 
knowledge,  induftry,  and  perfeverance ;  with 
a  proportionable  number  of  practical  fifhers, 
whofe  wives  and  children  would  alfo  find  em- 
ployment in  fpinning  hemp,  knitting  nets, 
gutting  and  cleaning  the  'fifh,  extracting  oil, 
and  the  bufinefs  of  their  families. 

In  this  gradation  of  ranks,  every  inhabitant 
of  the  village  would  take  his  ftation,  and  aft 
his  part  in  that  line  of  life  for  which  he  was 
beft  qualified ;  and  thus  the  beneficial  influ- 
ences of  a  well  regulated  village  would  be 
diffufed  every  where  around,  to  the  diftance 
of  feveral  miles ;  while  the  inhabitants,  by 
means  of  increafing  bufinefs  or  trafic,  would 
begin  to  eredi  houfes  for  the  accommodation 
of  ne^y  fettlers,  and  by  this  flow  but  fure 
progrefs,  the  village  would  rife  to  a  town, 
and  be  able  to  go  on  of  itfelf,  without  any 
further  aid  from  the  Society. 

h  To 
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To  this  phice  the  farmer  would  re&rt 
with  his  cattle,  cajves,  iheep,  goats,  (kins, 
poultry,  eggs,  butter,  cheefe,  milk,  honey, 
potatoes,  vegetables,  coarfe  linens  and  wol* 
lens,  linen  and  wollen  yarn,  hemp,  flax, 
turf,  $c.  find  would  cany  back  grain  or 
meal,  fait,  freih  and  faltcd  fijfh,  medicines, 
foap,  candles,  leather,  facking,  implements 
of  hufbandry,  cutlery,  and  fuch  other  articles 
as  occafional  wants  might  require. 

It  would  aHb  give  rife  to  many  finall  fifh- 
ing  villages  in  its  vicinity,  to  whom  it  would 
be  the  metropolis,  aflifting,  and  being  aflifted^. 
to  their  mutual  advantage.  Thither  the 
robuft  fifhermen  ftationed  along  the  creeks  of 
tjie  coaft,  would  carry  their  herrings,  mack-* 
cjrel,  cod,  ling,  haddocks,  whitings,  flat-fifhf 
fhell-fifh,  and  oil,  where  they  would  find 
a  ready  market  from  the  traders,  for  fuch 
fifh  as  were  in. proper  condition,  if  frefh,  or 
well  cured  and  falted.  From  whence  they 
would  take  back  materials  for  boat-building 
and  repairs ;  hemp  or  cordage,  nets,*  fails, 
anchors,  cafks,  fait,  hooks,  lines,  fpirits, 
meal,  foap,  candles,  boots,  leather,  &c. 

The 
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The  tfaders  in  the  principal  towns  wotrid 
build  coafting  veflels,  eftablifh  a  diftant  conref* 
pondence,  export  their  fifli,  oil,  fait  beef,  flops, 
butter,  Jipnejr,  potatoes,  kelp; .  timber,  h&rk, . 
charcoal,  lead,  flates,  and  feathers.  Of  the  fifljy. 
oil,  potatoes,,  timber,  bapk,  and  charcoal,  the 
qu^ity  cpuld  bs  incrpafed  to  any  extept. 

It  #nay  appear  an  extraordinary  ftflfertion  to 
stfikta  tfcat  the  productions  of  the  Higjblands.of 
Scotland*  with  the  Iflaftds,  may  be  rendered 
equal  in  Yfdue  to  all  the  fiih,  the  oil,  the  furs, 
the  .timber,  and  the  lumber  of  the  flourishing 
and  cxtenfive  colony  of  Nova  Scotia;  but 
this  feeming  impoflibility  will  vanifh  in  pro- 
portion as  the  Highlands  fhali  be  brought  for- 
ward  into  view. 

The  cod  iifheries  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New- 
foundland, can  only  be  proiecuted  in  the  fum- 
mer  feaibn,  when  that  fiih  is  in  its  Worik  con- 
dition.  Thofe  in  the  Highland  feas  can  be 
pxofecuted  at  all  k&fons,  were  the  natives 
provided  with  decked  veffels  inftead  of  fmall 
boats.  From  thefe  fliores,  therefore,  the 
British,  Irifti,  Spanish,  and  Italian  Markets, 
might  be  well  fupplied  through  the  winter  and 
fpring  with  fi(h  caught  in  the  proper  feafon. 


h  %  this 
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This  representation  evidently  pdinf*  out 
the  propriety  of  fuch  liberal  plans  as  will  af-r 
ford  an  ample  field  of  a&ion  for  the  Exertion* 
of  the  induftrious,  in  every  fituation  and  de- 

partment. 

If  thefe  arguments  required  any  auxiliary 
aids  ;  it  might  beproper  to  mention  the  great 
difficulty,  if  not  impoflibility>  of  raiffeg  a 
decent  village  by  individuals  only.  When  an 
houfe  is  to  be  built  in  that  country,  the  Work- 

•  • 

men,  and  the  materials  of  timber  and  iron;  muft 
be  brought  from  Glafgow,  Greenock,  Aber- 
deen, or  Invernefs.  The  people  muft  be  paid 
high  wages  to  induce  them  to  go  thither;  befides 
the  expehces  of  their  journey  to  and  from  the 
Highlands,  which  fall  upon  the  perfon  by 
whom  they  are  engaged. 

The  flate  muft  alfo  be  brought  from  a  dif- 
tance,  and,  in  fome  places,  the  lime.  It  is  owing 
to  thefe  inconveniencies  and  extraordinary  ex- 
pences,  that  fo  few  decent  houfes  have  been 
raifed  in  the  Highlands  by  men  of  property, 
and  that  difficulty  is  faft  increafing. 

Till  within  thefe  few  years,  the  corhmon  - 
wages  to  mafons  and  houfe  carpenters  were 
fix-fhillings  per  week;  but  fuch  is  the  fpirit 
of  building  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  principal 

towns 
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towns  of  Scotland,  that  the  wages  have  been 
raifed  to  from  nine  to  twelve  (hillings  ;*  and 
even  at  thefc  wages, :  there  is  a  fcarcity  of 

workmen.   • 

In  order,  therefore;  that  the  burfinefs  of.  the 
Society  may  be  carried  on  with  efficacy,  they 
mull,  if  I  may  ufc  the  expreffion,  fet  down- 
the  principal  houfes-  of  every  village,  and 
leave  the  farther  progrefs  thereof  to  the  con- 
veniency,  and  the  fpeculative  views  of  thofe 
perfons  who  may  become  the  firft  inhabitants, 
as  well  as  to  others  }#  the  Reigt&qurhood,  as 
half-pay  pfficers,  widows,  &c;  who  might 
be  encouraged  to  build,  by  means  of  the 
workmen  who. would  fettle  there,  and  the 
c;onvfeniency  of  finding  materials  in  the  hands 
of  traders  on  the  fppt, 

*  This,  great  augmentation  is  partly  owing  to  the  great  rife 
in  the  price  of  provifipns  within  thefe  laft  thirty  years,  of  which 
I  (hall  give  an  inftance  from  Glafgow  and  other  trading 
towns  in*  that  part,  of  the  Ipngdom, 

Thirty  years  ago.  In  the  fpring  1786 

df  J.     d. 

Beef,  veal,  and  muttoir  per  lb.      4  —    —    —  011 

Butter    *■—    —    —    —    —     4  _    _    _    —  on 

Salmon           —    —    —             i|  -—     —    —  08 

$ggs  per  doz.      —    _    — .       *f  _____-.  o     7 

^ieal  ner  peck    ,—     —     -^7  -*•    —    "**  *     * 

h  3  ^ 
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If  the  Society  lhall  enter  into  e<Jntr*#  witl* 
fkch  builders  as  offer  the-  loweft  terms  by 
piece-work,  for  the  firft  ere£tioner  thefe  iftea 
will  furnifh  themfelves  by  wholefale,  and  at 
the  eafieft  prices,  with  all  the  materials  *e- 
ceffary  for  fulfilling  their  engagements ;  and  it 
Will  only  be  requifite  that  the  works,  as  well 
as  the  materials,  be  cbfely  Examined  from 
time  to  time,  on  the  part  of  theSociety,  during 
the  progrefs  of  the  bufinefs. 

I  might  advance  another  argunrtea*  in  favour1 
of  thrs  plan  of  a&ion,  on  the  part  of  the  So- 
ciety, firom  fome  cirtumftances  that  have 
<k>me  within  my  own  obfefrtaf ion*  '  One  o£ 
the  proprietors  of  the  coad  of  Oban,  in  Ar- 
gykthire,  has  brought  together  oft  thatfpot, 
about  twenty-fix  families^  who  built  '^eir 
own  houfes  upon  a  very  moderate  plan,  and 
through  whofe  exertions  great  things  were, 
expeded;  but  the  people  ft  ill  remain  ir* 
much  the  fame  fituation  as  formerly;  tvifh  the 
additional  circumftance  againft  them*  of  hay- 
ing exhaufted  their  little  property,  or  a  confix 
derable  part  of  it,  in  mere  dwellings  only. 

At  Bernera  in  Glen  Elg,  the  trifling  cir- 
culation of  money  by  the  garrifon  that .  had 
been  formerly  flationed  there,  drew  together 

a  number 
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&  number  of  cottagers,  who  at  prefenf,  the 
garriforc  being  withdrawn,  are  in  the  utmoft 
poverty,   and  almoft  without  the  means  of, 
keeping  themselves  alive, 

The  board  of  truftees  for  the  forfeited  efi- 
tate$j  made  fevfcral  fpirited  efforts  to  extend 
the  fifhbries,  and  to  introduce  geneftl  iflduftiy 
jn  the  Highlands ,  Another  board  at  Edin- 
burgh hatoe  cxpifidecf  very  large  foois  with 
the  fame  views ;  but,  from  all  thfefe  exertions, 
no  effectual  permanent'  fettlement, ,  or  eVCn 
the  apffce&rance  of  it,  has  beeh  eftabliflidd ;  and' 
many  thoufand  potpids'hafYe  bpSa1  thdrebjr  loft 
to  tfarpfcbKc,.  :  '  - 

Now,  when  wd  contraft  the  floiirifhing. 
ftatc  of  the fifliing  fhores  of  NovaS£ptja',  on 
the  one  hand*  and  the  very  wretfchefcl  fhlte  of 
the  fifliing  fhores  of  the  Weft-  Mjghla»ds,  on 
the  other  hjind,  We  miift  Je$c  to  the  caufes 
whichpioducpd  ftieh  opppfite eflfe&s ; ' we  jftuft 
jibaiidon^all- contracted  ideas. of  eftabjlfliijig  a 
profperous  colony,  by  means  of  a  pitiful  cgCon^ 
pmy-of  *fiind  that  was:  raifed  cheajrfujly  with 
the  yiew  of  its  being  expended  in  fuch  ,a 
manner  as  the  nature  of  the  country,  apd  thtf 
condition  of  the  people,  fhould  pdifft  pilt'to'be 
$e  atoft  eligible  and*  effe&uaL 

^  So 
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So  ftrongly  prepoffefled  arc  many  people  m 
Scotland  with  notions  of  faving%  applied  in- 
*  difcriminately  to  all  cafes  and  circumftances 
which  may  happen,  that  fome  gentlemen 
who  admit  the  force  of  the  before-mentioned 
arguments,  are  for  thatching  the  houfes  with 
ftraw,  heath,  or  fern,  in  order  to  fave  a 
trifling  expence. 

The  confequence  of  this  ill-grounded  par- 
limony  would  be; 

Firft,  Very  great  danger  that  the  towns 
thatched  with  fuch  materials,  would  fooner 
or  latter,  be  deftroyed  by  fire. 

Secondly,   That   the  houfes   would   want 
.  continual  repairs,  and  at  the  end  of  certain 
periods,  they  would  want  to  be  completely 
new  thatched. 

Thirdly,  That  it  would  be  extremely  in* 
judicious  to  ufe  ftraw  for  thatch  in  a  coun- 
try that  does  not  raife  a  fufficiency  for  the 
cattle,  who  in  fevere  winters  have  no  other 
fubfiftence. 

Fourthly,  This  kind  of  thatch  occupies 
much  time  which  might  be  dire&ed  to  other 
obje&s. 

*  * 

Fifthly,  Thick  loads  of  vegetable  thatch 
retain  great  quantities    of  rains,     to   which 

that 
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that  country  is  particularly  cxpofcdf  which. 
muft  be  very  prejudicial  to  health- 
All  thefe  inconveniencies,  as  well  as  aft 
endlefs  expence,  will  be  avoided  by  means  of 
flate  roofs,  which  laft  for  ages,  which  require 
no  expence  after  the  firft  coft,  and  have  always 
3n  agreeable  appearance. 

I  obferved  in  my  laft  journey  along  the 
coaft  of  the  Murray  Firth,  a  fifhing  town 
that  was  built  with  an  uncommon  degree  of 
uniformity  both  in  the  dimenfions  of  the 
houfes,  and  the  materials  of  which  they  were 
$re&edf  On  firft  viewing  this  place,  I  con- 
cluded that  the  houfes  muft  h^ve  been  eredted 
by  fomt  builder  of  confidence  property  and 
tafte,  but  upon  farther  enquiry,  I  was  inform- 
ed that  the  fifliers  there  had  been  accuftomed 

a 

of  late  years,  to  travel  every  fummf  r  as  far  as 
the  Firth  of  Clyde,   where  ,they  kept  boats 

and  tackling  for  catching  white  fifti,    with 

*  *  .  *        • 

which  they  fupplied  Glafgow,  Paifley,  Gree- 
nock,  &c*     and  returned  in  the  winter  to  their 

*  •  * 

families,  with  pocket  fulls  of  money.  ,  That 
every  man  built  a  houfe  for  himfelf,  at  a  great 
expence,  which  they  faved  in  other  matters, 
becaufe  they  liked  to  live  in  decent  houfes ',  fuch 
a$  thofe  thjit  they  faw  in  th?  Weft  Country; 

and 
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arid  thafno  hdufe  in  the  fiewly  wifed  towit 
coft  lefs  than  thirty  pound,  of  fhore  ihan  fixty. 

I  perceived  that  eadi  htiuf£  had  two  afparN 
ments  below,  with  a  deal  Idft  dbove,  fitte^ 
up  for  the  purpdfes  of  fleeping,  holding  lum- 
ber, fails,  ropes,  iron- work,  ilets,  lines,  ba£* 
Icets,  &c.  that  there  was  &  final!  window 
at  each  gavel,  which  feryed  to  dry  their  nets, 
Jijnes,  cloths,  and  fhifts. 

Frofh  fhe  want  of  flafc  in  that  country,  and* 
the  great  experice  of  bringing  it  from  the, 
Highlands,  many  of  them  fiad  roofed  their' 
Boufes  tvith  tiles,  which  they  considered  as' 
greatly  inferior  to  flate, 

I  viewed    the  irifide   of  fevcral  houfe£:' 

fome  had  floors  .of  earth,    others   of  deal  j 

» 

fome  had  two  ryrirhs  above,  others  only  one" 
open  placfc.  Thfe  quality  of  the  furniture 
was  alfo  various,  and  poitfefponded  with  the 
abilities  of  the  refpedfrVe  inhabitants.     It  Was* 


in  gehetel  neat,  and  {he  people  feemed  to  bp' 
fenfihfe  that  they  were  better  Jodged '  than  thtf 


pther  fifhers  upon  the  coaft. 

They*  complained  that  the  maforis  and  car'*? 
Renters  toolc  the1  advantage  of  them  in  thefr 
charges,  for  which  they  faid,  they  could  get 
#6  femedy.  ;  ft  i$  conje&ured,  that  if  one 

roa.H 
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mm  tff  property  had  built  all  tfede  hdufcs,  he 

would  have  faved  tweftty  or  thirty  pe*  <&HT 
upon  the  price  of  materia,  by' jwrdhaffrig  at 
the  firft  hand!:  wheteas  tjidfe  podr  pedple 
wafe  at  the  rtiercy  of  inferior  biiil'dfcr&,  who 
werfc  themfeltea  at  the  mercy  of  dte*  traders  by 
whom  they  had  been  fuppliedy  prdfedbly 
upon  long  credit,  which  the  traders  wdald 
pot  fail  to  hy  upon  the  articles^ 

Before  I  dbfe  this  addrefs  (to  thd  Society,  I 
find  it  an  incumbent  duty  to  give  my  tta&XiV 
for  defeating  from  a  vwy  carifidefabte  num- 
ber of  people  jr*  another  pajtticiilitt  tdipe£tkif* 
the  fifheries  to  be  carried  en  by  tfaz  inhabitaritt 
of  tbefe  fhores, 

r  By  tie  adt  ©tf  Pailiament;.  the:  Society  is 
allowed  "to  raifc  a  capital  jribtf  ffodc^  to> 
"•  be  applied?,  to  porfchafing  or  itherwife  ac-» 
"  quiring  Ianda  and  teneraerrts  in>  pejpetaity ^ 
"  .and  for  the  buildang  of  free  towns*  Vil* 
M  lages,  hanbaarsv  qaays,  piers,   and  fiflriag: 

fbatioas  ott  fuch  lands;  fa  purchafed,    00 

»cpairedy  and  on  no  other  lands  or  tone-* 
'•  ments  whatfbevei:. " 

Though  thefe  woflds  are  fb«  clear  that  they 
oaitttot  be  miftakenT  many  perfons  hearer  pco- 
pofed  fchemes  both  in  print  and  ia<  manuw. 
Jeript,  that  are  incompatible  with  the  original 

idea 


/ 
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idea  of  the  proprietors,  and  contrary  to  the 
exprefs  words  of  the  aft. 
-  They  urge  the  neceflity  of  fupiplying  the  - 
fifhers  with  boats,  nets,  lines,  hooks ;  or  of 
lending  them  money'to  purhcafe  thefc  articles, 
alledging  that  without  fuch  aid  from  the  So- 
ciety  the  whole  plan  will  fjpve  abortive. 

This  plan,  considered  in  the  moft  favoura- 
ble view,  would  only  give  a  temporary  fpurt  ta 
ifcduftry.  Should  the  boat  be  loft;  ihould 
the  nets,  hooks,  and  lines  be  deftroyed,  loft, 
or  damaged,  which  happens  frequently,  the 
people  would  look  to  the  Society's  fund  to 
repair  the  injuries  fuftained  from,  time  td 
time,  ad  infinitum.  Was  this  method  to  be 
adopted,  it  would  be  neceflary  to  l^?ep  an 
extenfive  aflbrtment  of  boats,  anchors,  failfe, 
ropes,  nets,  lines,  and  hooks  for  the  fup^ 
ply  of  the  country.  And  were  the  herring 
and  white  fifheries  to  fail  for  one  or  more 
years  on  any  part  of  the  coaft,  or  in  any  of 
the  lochs  where  they  had  reforted  for  fome 
years ;  it  would  be  neceflary  alfo  to  have  plenty 
of  fpecie,  and  provifions  in  the  general  ftore, 
for  the  fupport  of  a  great  number  of  people 
which  the  before-mentioned  allurements  would 

bring  together. 

Having 
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Having  rcprefented  the  probable  confe- 
quences  of  this  plan  upon  the  fuppofition  that 
the  fifhers  were  all  fober,  honeft,  and  induf- 
trrous  men,  I  fhall  now  confider  tthem  in  a 
lefs  favourable  light: — as  a  great  body  of  men, 
cf  different  inclinations  and  habits,  many  of 
whom,  inftead  of  profiting  by  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  Society,  would  fpend  their  time 
in  idlenefs  and  tippling,  till  they  had  confum- 
ed  boats,  anchors,  &c.  and  probably  run  up 
fome  /cores  upon  the  faith  of  frefh  fupplies 
from  the  ftore- 

In  this  reprefentation  I  go  upon  events  that 
have  a&ually  happened.  The  board  of  trus- 
tees for  the  forfeited  eftates  went  exactly  upon 
the  plan  that  has  been  generally  recommended 
to  the  Society.  They  fup plied  the  fifhers  and 
farmers  with  boats  and  fifhing  materials,  till 
they  difcovered  the  inefficacy  of  fuch  mea- 
fures,  when  they  left  matters  as  they  found 
them,  after  having  expended  a  large  fum  in 
fiipporting  idlenefs  and  extravagance. 

A  certain  nobleman  in  the  North,  has  parti- 
cularly diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  his  exertions  for 
extending  the  fisheries  and  promoting  induflry 
upon  his  eftate.  To  fome  he  gave  boats  apd  nets; 
to  others  he  gave  looms ;  and  his  expectations 

rofc 
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rafi;  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  his 
Jbounty ;  till,  after  a  fair  trial,  all  his  hope? 
vanished  in  fmoke.  The  articles  which  he 
had  thus  furaifhed,  fuddenly  difappearedj 
they  were  fold  or  pledged  ;  and  the  obje&s  of 
his  bounty,  hoped  his  honour  would  again 
help  thera  to  a  boat,  net,  or  loom. 

When  he  fpoke  to  me  on  this  fubjed,  h$ 
declared  with  a  degree  of  warmth,  that  the 
greatefl:  error  in  his  condud,  was  his  giving 
thefe  articles;  adding,  that  thofe  whom  he 
had  thus  affifted,  had  proved  worthlefs  and  un* 
grateful.  "  For  God's  fake,  faid  he,  have  no- 
"  thing  to  do  in  that  way,  for  you  may  depend 
€<  on  it,  you  will  be  difappointed." 

Such  heing  the  effe&s  of  thefe  experiments, 
I  hppe  the  Society  will  ad  with  the  greateft 
caution  in  the  difpofal  of  their  money  to  pro* 
mote  indujlry  upon  this  plan,  and  efpe* 
daily  fo,  as  there  are  methods  of  attaining 
that  defirahle  end,  more  effectually,  and  with* 
out  any  pecuniary  affiftance  whatever  from: 
the  Society. 

The  fame  laws  which  were  intended  as  & 
fljmulus  to  exertions,  and  to  the  extenfion  of 
the  fifheries,  contained  among  other  injudicious 
reftridtjtans,  an  ohligatoiy  qlaufe  prohibiting 

the 
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tlie  bufTes  from  purchafing  herrings  from  the 
tiatives  of  the  Weft  Highlands,  and  thus  the 
poor  people,  who  had  formerly  affifted  in 
completing  the  cargoes  of  fuch  veffels  as  came 
among  them,  now  faw  themfehres  deprived 
of  the  advantages  which  local  fituation,  and 
the  arrival  of  the  herrings  upon  their  ihores, 
held  forth. 

As  the  raifing  and  training  a  number  of 
feamen,  was  a  principal  obje<5t  of  the  legifla- 
tive  bounties,  it  was  ena&ed  that  the  bufles 
fhould  continue  fifhing  for  the  fpace  of  three 
months  from  the  day  of  their  departure  from 
port,  unlefs  they  (hould  have  fooner  completed 
their  loading  of  fifli  caught  by  their  own  men 
only  j  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  bounty. 

It  is  fomewhat  lingular  that  a  nation  ce- 
lebrated for  knowledge  in  maritime  affairs, 
did  not  fee  the  inefficacy  of  this  reftri&ion. 

When  a  veffel  arrives  at  the  loch  where  the 
fhoal  of  herrings  are  found,  fhe  cafts  anchor 
in  fome  fafe  creeck,  where  fhe  remains  moored 
during  the  whole  time  of  the/  fifhery,  which 
is  carried  on  in  the  night  time  by  long-boats 
of  which  every  bufs  has  three  upon  an  average. 
When  the  men  go  on  board  thefe  boats  to 
caft  their  nets,  and  to  haul  them  in  alter- 
nately, 
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nately,  ho  feamanfhip  is  required ;  no  know- 
ledge isr  gained.  It  is  a  drudgery  for  which 
any  labourer  is  equally  quailified  with  the 
moft  experienced  marriner.  The  real  feaman- 
fhip  confifts  in  navigating  to  and  from  the  fifh- 
ing  grounds;  in  refearches  after  the  herrings ; 
in  adjufting  the  fails  to  all  the  viciffitudes  of 
weather,  and  to  the  various  points  of  the 
compafs,  on  that  very  intricate  navigation. 

Therefore,  by  tying  down  the  feamen  two  or 
three  months  to  a  fedentary  filhery  in  the  open- 
ings of  the  coaft,  no  valuable  end  is  anfwered  to 
government,  or  to  the  men  themfelves,  in  nau- 
tical knowledge.  In  the  mean  time,  the  poor 
natives,  thus  deprived  of  their  natural  right, 
and  without  redrefs,  temained,  as.they  ftill  do, 
a  miferable,  helplefs  burden  upon  the  propria 
tors  whofe  lands  they  occupied.  A  petty  fifhery 
for  the  fupport  of  their  own  families,  or 
their  neighbourhood,  in  frefh  herrings,  were 
the  only  benefits  which  they  could  derive 
from  the  riches  that  came  periodically  upon 
their  fhores. 

By  the  ftatute  of  1785,  veflels  are  now  per- 
mitted to  purchafe  herrings  from  the  High- 
landboats,  ij\  at  the  expiration  of  three  months, 

tbeyjhall  not  have  jijlocd  their  full  cargo. 

This 
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This  law  is,  however,  ftill  defe&ive  and 
Very  prejudicial  to  the  bufs  fiftiery,  as  well  as 
that  by  the  boats.  By  obliging  the  buffes  to 
remain  three  months  at  fea,  the  owners  are  fub- 
je&ed  to  burdenfome  expenditures  in  provifi- 
ons,  liquors,  and  wages;  .while  theWeft  India 
merchants  are  equal,  if  not  greater  fufferers  by 
the  delays  occafioned  through  this  tedious  and 
precarious  method  of  procuring  cargoes. 

It  is  alfo  certain  that  though  the  bufles  are 
thus  detained  upon  a  fedentary  fifhery  by  their 
long-boats,  they  feldom  return  home  with 
more  then  half  cargoes  upon  an  average; 
whereas,  a  permiflion  to  purchafe  herrings 
immediately  upon  their  arrival  at  the  fortunate 
loch,  as  well  as  to  fiili,  would.enable  them  to 
return  earlier  and  with  better  cargoes,  to  the 
jnutual  benefit  of  all  parties  concerned,  the 
merchant,  the  proprietors  of  buffes,  and  the 
native  Highlanders, 

The  buffes  fhould  be  allowed  as  in  Ireland, 
to  fifh,  to  purchafe  from  the  natives,  or  do 
both;  and  in  every  refped:  to  adt  as  circumstan- 
ces may  didtate  for  their  own  benefit;  provided, 
1  however,  that  all  frefh  herrings  fo  purchafed 
ihall  have  been  taken  on  the;  preceding  night, 

i  and 
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aft  cf  not  before;  fecck'uie  neftings  Ikepf  ftrfrgef 
do  not  take 'the  fait,  aft'd  cannot  be  weft  euVecL 
On  tkis..  acc6uiit  the  buteh  laws  ftri&ly 
prohibit  tfceif  venels  Yroin  curing  4KerrihgS  that 
liave  b&n  kept  above  ten  liours,  and  frfiaifever 
lierrings  are  uhcufeS  dt  'fix  oxfoclc  evtfry  even^ 
Jftg,  are  thrown  pVer  board. 

The  reader  tfifl  'readily  perceive  frdrfi  tfafc 
ftateinent,  *tfca£  it  would  be  in  vaifr  to  give 
boats  and  nets  fo  people  who  are  ftdt  perffiit^ 
ted  to  avaiVAemfelvesort^e;firft  ih&  fnoil 
convergent  ma*kef .-  'And  it  is '  alfo  obVioiis , 
that  as  foon  as  tnfs  market '(haH'be'oj^ned  in 
tKe  Highlands  ^he*  fiefc-ffllicfc  'witt  'in  'i 
♦try  fhort  time  be  abte,  hot  oiFily  ;tb  fiipply 
themfelves  with  lieceflafies,  Viit  Wo  ftb  ^te& 
decent  nabftations. 

Two  traders  in  while  "and  "red  Herrings  hive 
lately  fettled  at  Loch  Broom,  "who  purehafe 
all  the  fifli  that  the  boats  can  lalce,  'at  fiVcr 
fhillings  or  upwards  for  every  barrel  of  iinhir- 
ed  herrings.  Let  traders  be  "ehfcourfged  fo 
fettle  oaall  the  fifhing  Mtioris  of  the  cbaft/and 
the  fame^high  prices  will  be  given;  but carfe 
fhould  be  taken  to  keep  the  boat '  people  in-' 
dependent  of  the  traders,  otKerwife'  it  may 
happen  that  the  latter  wilf  lay  exorbitant  prices 

upon 
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Upon  the  articles  which  the  natives  ftand  in  fteed 
Of,  and  cannot  purchafe  elfewherfe. 

All  running  acouiils  be* weft  ithc  tffcdefs  and 
the  boat  fifliers  fhould  be  difcouraged,.  This 
rpra&ice  .tends  to  incite  rxtorfion  ^  the  one 
!faand>and  ;idknds  on  the  other.  Ht rtqay  howo 
tver  Sometimes  happen,  ithat  ja  cfifher  Sftttnot 
Supply  the  iwabts  cf  his  family  ky  xneaos 
-of  ready  ♦iticniey,  ^s  in  cafgs  .of  (fi<?Htttfs»  #q4 
the  foarcity  of  herriqgs* 

Whpn  thefe  misfqrtunes  occur,  it  will,  be  the 
duty.  as  well  asr  the  intereft  of  every  proprietor 
^and  trade*,  to  aid  tbejndMftnp,usfifliermap  while 
.ftrugjjliAg  .«oder  difficulties  whi<?h  he .  cpu# 
,W>t  prevent.  Xhis, fe?ntis.to  be  all  the  afliftagce 
that  will  be  neceflary,  after  the.meafures,pe$v 
,*»cpmmerided  ihall  ,be  ..ado^gdj  at  l^ajk,  it 
.  would  .be.proper  tp  make. the  .e^pwimsrikajYl 
tfee  their^fE|<a;s,.be|brAthe  Swjety,  ^UrwpWe 
jhcm^lves  jri.a.trairi  -of  dijgcjilties,  .ejfperiGss, 
„and.prphably  coiVid^wblelofleSijcHf^wljigh.thiiejy 
r  bave.teceat .  examples , 
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'  A.DD&ESS    TO    THE     PUBLIC. 

■ 

WITHOUT  a  fuitable  aid  from   the 
public  at  large,  all  the  exertions  of  the 
Gentlemen  of  the  Highlands,  and  theBrhifh 
Society, .  will  only  ferve  to  forward,  in  a  car*- 
*  fined  degree,  the  great  objedts  of  national  im- 
provement, which  the  plan  has  ip  veiw. 

.  Harbours,  Keys,  and  Wharfs.  —  One  of 
the  moft  neceflary,  ^nd  alfo  the  rrioft  expen- 
five  -heads,  relates  to  the  conftru&ing  of 
harbours,  keys,  and  wharfs,  for  the  benefit 
of  navigation  .  in  general*, "  and  the  Britifh 
fifheries  in  particular. 

There  are  two  main  paflages  for  the  Britifh 
(hipping  that  are  bound  for,  or  returhirig  from 
foreign  parts,  "viz.  The  South  Paflage,  and 
the  North  Paflage.  The  South  Paflage  is 
t  through  the  Straits  of  Dover,  which  is 
convenient  for  London  and  other  ports  in 
that  part  of  the  ifland; 

The  North  Paflage  is  by  the  Orkney Iflands* 
between  which  and  the  Mainland  of  Scotland 
there  is  a  channel  called  the  Pentland  Firth, 
of  only  fix  miles  in  width,  incumbered  with 

i  (lands, 
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iflands,    and,   at  its  eaftem  entrance,  fome 
foul  ground,* 

In  the  more  imperfect  ftate  of  navigation, 
this  paffage  was  generally  avoided  by  mariners, , 
who  chofe  to  keep  in  the  open  fea,  along  the 
north  fide  of  the  Orkneys ;  but,  fince  the  pub- 
lication of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  excellent  charts, 
the  terrors  of  the  Pentland  Firth  are  become 
lefs  formidable,  and  the  Britifh  mariners  are 
become  more  venturous.  They  boldly  attempt 
the . Firth  even  in  the  winter  feafon,  becaufe 
by.  that  paffage,  they  fave  1 50  miles  in .  every 
voyage.  It  too  often  happens,  however,  that 
by, thus  ihortening  the  paffage  they  lofe  both 
fliip  and  targo,  with  their  own  lives,  or  the 
greateft  part  of  them. 

To  the  dark  fogs  and  frequent  hurricanes 
in  thefe  latitudes,  are  added  the  whirlpools, 
the  cQurtter-tides,  eddies,  and  violent  currents 
of  this  Firth,  occafioned  by  the  weight  pf  the 
Northern  Ocean  falling  upon  a  channel  of  only 
fix  or  feven  miles  in  width,  where  the  rapid 
waters  are  much  interrupted  by  iflands,  rocks, 
and  projeding  points  of  Jand.  There  is  always 

; 

I 

*  For  .the  better  underftanding-of  this  description,  tjie  Rea- 
der may  have  a  Map  of  Scotland  before  him, 

*3  in 
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irf  forfte  faWs*  of  ttte  fc»tl»ld  Firthv  a  great 
fwelling  fea,  with  breakers  during  etfh^tidc,  in 
the  eailrWflft  wettheY,  patrtKiaiflflrrjr  daring:  tide  ebb 
of  fpviifg  (Me$,  Ift  other  parts,  the  forged 
happen  with  the  floocMide,  Ships  endeavouf 
to  avoid  Ibefe  e^WoKttffary'  c^tarvulfons  of  the 
wdteY,  but,  with  fortt*-  wiodsV  they  aire  forced 
duttetry  afndng  tfterh. 

The  rapidity  of  the  currents  alfo,  fn  this 
fltthi  aft  certain  period*  of  the  tide,  often  baffle 
all  thtf  eflfortt  <&f  the  rrwft  ftiilruj  feartieri,  tfr 
fjffeveYif  vetfcte  ftbrr*  being  driven  agaiftft  the 
jocks-  Ht  fhtfres  ctt  either  fid*\  Thus,  the  navi- 
gation i$  eqaaily  h&sarslous  irf  calm,  as  in  ftarmy 
leather,  efp^cialfy  to  fcarh*fi  who  art  riot  well 
acquainted  with  the  Firth  *  becaufb,  in  a  dead 
Cairn*  the  fhlp,  not  being  under  the  govern- 
iriertt  of  the  helm,  h  harried  on  with  iite* 
fiftibte  velocity,  t&  whatever  dire&iott  the 
ftrearrl  lGada,  whether  toward*  the  fmp^endirig 

foek,  or  the  fendy  beach.  On  the  other  hind, 
ihduld  a  veflel  be  driven  into  thd  Fifth,  by 
-the  tiblehee  of  a  terripe*,  in  a  &g,  drift*  dark 
flight,  he?  fih4atie»  i*  drtadflll  beyond  &v 
fcription.  So  great  is  the  force  of  the  winds 
jn  this  channel,  that  Hones  of  considerable 

py}k  are  torn  from  the  cliffs,  by  the  violence 


r 
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€jf  t^e  waves,  and  hfawd  oyer  tjie  ropks  into 
tfc  awning  fields. 

Such  is  the  perilous  (ituatjon  of  t}pe  pume- 
rpH?  (hipning  whic|i  t^ke  their  ccnirfe  through 
,  this  c^nel ;  nor,  except  at  one  p^rt,  does 
the  coaft  of  the  Pentland  Firth,  or  upon  either 
*jde  of  it,  afford  any  place  of  fafety  to  yeflel? 
qr  bo^s.  W  ft°rmy  weather. 

Th«  weft  co?ft  fro01  J^°,ch  Xncharcl  to  Cape 
\\Tralh  js  a  perpendicular  rock  of  ?oo  feet  in 
he$it.  It  j§  wafhed  }?y,  that  great  l^ody  of 
water  called  the  Atlantic,  which,  feeing  op* 
pofe4  ty  t^e  cliffs,  daihes  againft  them  wfth 
inconceivable  fury^  and  hfic  the  deyote^ 
veftej  %ug$es  to  gain  fqrne  creek,   which 

nature  fcas  denied  *?  .tfiff  u$wfDitable  and 
alrft9ij  upyi^b/^  ft<3pet 

Fxoni  Cape  Wrath,  wjuclj  j[$  tlje  north  weft 
extfepiUy  of  Qreajt  Britajn,  to  Duncanfbay, 
H&d,.qr$i  uis.ufuajly  ca]le.d,  Dun|j(bay7Head, 

V.Wj*  &W  &e  North  &A  extremity,  the 
di%)ce  is  /evtsnty  mijes  j#  a  ftmight  line. 

T^i§  .qc#  %»>  &?  rVfeft  ffwv  ,an.4 

forn^  jjje  jn$in  ftyre  of  tlie  Pentland  Firth. 
p  js  fr«m  pj*e  fen4  ,to  t}$  otlper  a  moft  hazaj> 
dpy^coafc  .<Wf$tifej*  £n  jome  parts,  of  per- 

i  a  bodies 
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bodies  of  fand,  particularly  at  the  mouths  of 
rivers,    where  Veflels  are  frequently  ftranded 
through  the  Violence  of  the  winds. 

On  this  extenfive  coaft,  there  is  only  one  na- 
tural hf-bour  which  admits  veffels  at  any  time 
of  the  tide,  and  where  no  danger  from  rocks  or 
fhallows  is  to  be  apprehended.  It  is  called 
Loch  Eribol;  lies  near  Cape  Wrath,  in  the 
moft  barren  defart  in  the  kingdom,  and  con- 
fequently  affords  no  other  affiftaitce  to  (hip- 
ping, than  mere  (belter  from  ftorms  and  con* 
trary  winds. 

That  part  of  the  coaft  which  fronts  the  Eaft 
Sea,  is,  if  poflible,  more  hazardous  than  the 
fhores  of  the  Pentland  Firth,  and  it  extends 
farther,  being  ninety  miles  in  length  between 
Dungfbay-Head  and  the  Firth  of  Cromarty,' 

This  coaft,  like  that  of  the  Pentland  Firth, 
is  compofed  in  fome  parts  of  perpendicular 
rock;  in  other  parts  of  fand;  and  is  fo  def- 
titute  of  harbours,  that  whoever  approaches 
jt  with  ftrong  northerly,  e^fterly,  or  foutherly 
winds,  muft  either  be  daftied  againft  the  rocks, 
or  wrecked  upon  fands.  It  is  not  even  fur- 
nifhed  with  creeks,  to  which  {mall  boats  can 
run  inftormy  weather,  without  danger  of  be- 
ing tjroke  to-  pieces  by  the  force  of  the  furff 
ppon  the  beach,  '  The 
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The  more  fouthern  part  of  the  eaft  coaft  of 
Scotland  abounds  in  creeks  and  fmall  har- 
bours, but  it  lias  only  one  opening  where 
fhips  of  burden  can  enter  with  fafety  at  low 
tides.  This  is  the  large  bay  called  the  Firtfy 
of  Forth,  or  the  mouth  of  the  river  Forth  at 
Edinburgh,  which  lies  nearly  200  miles  to 
the  fouthward  of  the  Pentland  Firth.  ' 

From  thence  northward,  lie  the  Firth  of 
Cromarty,  and  the  water  of  Nefs,  into  which  • 
fhips  can  enter  at  all  times  of  the  tide;  but  as 
they  lie  ninety  miles  within  land,  and  confe- 
quently  out  of  the  ufual  trad  of  fhipping 
which  pafs  to  and  from  the  North  Seas,  or  the 
Baltic,  they  can  be  of  no  great  utility  to  gene- 
ral navigation. 

From  this  review  of  the  northern  coafts 
of  Scotland,  it  appears,  that  yeflels  in  dif- 
trefs  from  ftorms,  leaks,  or  other  caufes, 
are  under  the  unavoidable  neceflity  of  running 
a  great  many  miles  out  of  their  courfe,  to  one 
or  other  of  the  following  places  :  The  Forth ; 
the  Firth  of  Cromarty,  diftant  from  the  above 
upwards  of  two  hundred  miles.  StromneYs, 
or  fome  other  port  in  the  Orkneys,  diftant 
fjpm  Cromarty  one  hundred  miles;  or  Loch 

Eribol, 


(  c*??v&  > 
.  EriboJ*  Tflbfch  Ue*  at  the  weft  end  of  the'  Pent- 
bnd  Firtb»  diftan*  from  Stromoefs  fifty  miles. 
.  As  a  TOufckniUe.  part  of  |he  Eritifh  and 
Irilh  (hipping  muft  unavoidably  navigate  thefc, 
northern  foas,  the  Joflfes  fufoined  by  the  mav 
cJhants  an4  underwriters,  afe  very  cpnf«Ierable 
every  y$ar,  eJiSecMy  m  ttfn*  of  war>  when  4 
greater  portion  qf  (hipping  take  the  northern. 

paiTage,  to  avoid  the.  enemy's  crvufexs. 

While  qn  my  journey  along  the  c«aft  pf 
the  Portland  Firth  in  October  j  786,  J  wa« 
informed,  that  eleven  veifels,  moftly  loaded 
bad  been  wrecked  wjthing  the  Jaft  fa  month?, 
though  the  heft  feafon  of  the  year.  One  of 
thefc  vefiels  belonged  to  Liverpool  carried 

800  tons,  and  was  returning  loaded  from,  the 
Baltic. 

In  the  Qrkpeys,  as  well  as  upon  the  oppo, 
pofite  coaft  pf  the  Mainland*  the  fea  is  con>» 
tinually  throwing  aftpre  detached  parts  of  ye£r 
fels  and  their  cargoes,  the  cojletfing  of  wduch 
employs  a  number  of  people,  .fome  of  who** 

get  rich  through  their  alfiduty  jn  .exploring 

the  ihores.  as  weJJ  as  {foe  Jwfrtt  p/  4*  fos 
and  hays, 


To 
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To  the  dsffigcrou*  tiafrigation  of  thefc  fas, 
i»  to  be  added  the  inconveniences  and'  loflra 
aoifing  from  the  want  of  materials,  docks,  and 
flaip-carpenters,  along  the  northern  coaft* 
of  Scotland,  From  Belfaft  Loch  to  Cape 
Wrath  ;  from  thence  to  Dungfcay-Head  i  and 
from  Dunglbay-Head  to  Cromarty  en  the 
Murray  Firths  there  are  no  towns,  dock-? 
yards*  01  carpenters,  for  the  repairing  of  da* 
mage*.  A  coaft  of  nearly  500  miles,  cotrkl 
not  upon  any  immergency,  furniih  a  fail,  4 
cbble,  ot  an  anchor  to  a  veflel  of  burden. 

It  frequently  happens  that  vefleh  are  got 
off  with  more  or  left  damage  in  their  hull 
and  rigging,  by  which  they  are  rendered  inca-r 
pahlt  of  performing  the  remainder  of  their  voyw 
age.  Advice  of  the  accident  is  fent  to  the  owners 
at  Newcaftle,  Hull,  London,  Briftol,  Liver- 
pool, Ireland,  Glaigow,  or  dfewheie,  with 
a  particular  ftate  of  the  neceflaiy  repairs. 

Under  tht«  cipcuntftance,  the  owpers,  or  the 
underwriters,  riauft  either  fend  a  veffel  to  the 
place  where  the  (hip  has  been  ftranded,  with 
caipenl&rS,  timbers*  iron* work,  ropes*  ftils, 
proviiions,  liquors,  &c.  which  is  attended 
with  fome  hundred  pounds  of  expence ;  or, 

tjje/  muft  fct*4  an  «rdcc  to  fdj  the  damaged 

Veflel 
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veflel  to  the  higheft  bidder.  When  this  is 
the  cafe,  the  hull  of  the  yeffel  is  generally 
bought  for  fire- wood  at  from  40  to  50 1. 
while  the  fails,  anchors,  and  cargo,  fell  for 
Icfs  than  half  their  value,  in  a  country  where 
there  are  few  perfons  who  can  afford  to  pur- 
chafe  them* 

On  the  whole,  the  mercantile  lofles  upon 
the  nor/hern  coafts  of  Scotland,  from  the 
want  of  towns  accommodated  with  work- 
men, and  materials  for  repairs;  atndftill  more,- 
from  the  want  of  harbours,  where  Ihips  could- 
enter  at  all  times  of  the  tide,  and  in  all  kinds 
of  weather,  may  be  eftimated  at  40,0001.  an^> 
nually,  upon  an  average  of  years  of  war  and 
peace,  befides  the  lofs  of  many  lives,  and  the 
confequent  diftrefs  of  many  families. 

To  this  we  are  to  add  the  extra  infurance 
upon  all  veflels  that  navigate,  thefe  Teas; 
which,  were  harbours  formed  at  convenient 
diftances,  would  fall  at  leaft  one  half,  and 
probably  fave  many  thoufand  pounds  an- 
nually* 

Thefe  inconveniences  and  lofles  fuftained  by 
navigation  in  general,  from  the  want  of  towns 
and  harbours,  are  felt  in  a  proportionable  de- 
gree by  perfons  concerned  in  the  fisheries,* 

from 
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from  tfcie  poor  men  in  their  little  boats,  to  the 
navigators  of  decked  veffels.  And  if  it  be  ad- 
mitted, that  impediments  to  fiflieries  are  ana* 
tional  misfortune,  the  aggregate  amount  of. 
thefe  confolidated  lofles,  fuftairied  by  genera! 
navigation,  as  well  as  by  the  national  fifheries> 
muft  be  very  great. 

'  'to  lay  the  foundation  of  towns,  and  to  in- 
duce  (hip-carpenters,  blackfmiths,  traders,  and 
fifhers  to  refide  there,  falls  within  the  plan,  and 
is  fuited  to  the  funds  of  theBritiflj  Society;  but 
to  build  keys,  to  conftru<St  graving  docks,  anfl 
to  form  harbours,  specially  on  the  Pentland 
Firth,  and  the  eaft  coaft  of  Caithnefs  and 
Sutherland,  is  far  beyond  their  abilities. 

The  extending  the  harbour  of  Aberdeen  to 
-fourteen  feet  water  at  full  tides,  coft'  17,0001. 
The  new  harbours  at  Peter-Head,  Cromarty, 
and  along  the  Murray  Firth,  coft  from  4  to 
7000/.  each,  though  none  of  them  admit 
veffels  at  full  neap  tides,  drawing  more  than 
nine  feet  water. 

Cuftom-Houfes. — Wherever  a  town  fhall  be 
eredled,  it  will  be  neceffaiy  to  eftablifh  a  Cuf- 
tom-Houfc,  or  a  branch  of  one.  Thefe  will 
foon  repay  the  expence  of  the  buildings, 
and  the  falaries  of  officers. 

Pac&et- 
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&acfa-Jk>ats.~-Jwre  *r  &c  decked  ivefiell 
Xhould  be  c&abliflied  between  the  Hebrides 
and  *tbe  mainland,  *6  packet**,  ja*d  one  -be- 

glk>g  ^eflbls  which  have  been  feiged  by  the 
jeeveoue  iguH&es  would  iem«e  adntkaWy  /for 
this  purpofe. 

The  -packets  -ftiould  the ;  obliged  to  ffail  on 
(fixed  days  and  *hour$,  unk&  .presented  rhy 
fiftomvs  ,er  rftraag  Jiead  winds $  ^and  no  vcffst 
j>aad  by  the  jxublfi;,  dhauld  .be  allowed,  on  any 
pretence  whaUSHfti,  or  at  the  dafae  of  any  pciw 
tfbn  whatever,  to  take  on  board  horfe$f  hkek 
tcattle,  or  rfheqp,  for  *fele. 

The>vdfel6  ought  *to  be  -completely  ^fitted 
A)P  fox  the  accommodation  of  :paflfeqgers,  and 
the:prices  fliould  he  jyeguUt^rhy'&A;e©nioaK 
niences  and  -the  quality  ;<*f  the  provisions 
which  the*  piffengerst  might  teipefti  wly  chufe* 

%  giving  the  commanders  xrertairbexclufiye 
^privileges,  it  is  probable  that  ithe  imoncy  got 
by  means  of  paffengers,  baggage,. parcels^  &c. 
would  reimhurfcalltheir  e*pcnccs,juid  afford 
them  a  comfortable  fubfiflence,  .without  ,arjf 
falary  from  government. 

Befides  facilitating  the  bufinefs  of  the  libe- 
rie s^  and  bringing  the  detached  members^f 

the 
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the  Heforidefe  ^nearer  to  each  <c>th€r,  4nd  to  the 
mainland,  tkefc  jpacfce&s  4v«uld  be  fthermoaas 
$f  prolonging  the  IHres  >tf  4u€  M%j*fty  .  £ibt 
j£&s>  who,  from  motives  of  health  arciu*iofi$r% 
would  fcfort  to  this  Bfitifla  Archipelago -€*eiy 

fttmttie*. 

Whoever  ^oes  thither  at  iprefem/afcilbgljg^ge 
a  Veflel  dt  thirty  or  forty  )peuftds:p€rJmenthfc 
Without  {proper  accomznbd&ttona,  *nd  cvfea 
Wfthdut  bedding,  whitih  they  muftptfrchafe 
for  fhetrifetaes*  To  thisrgreatrapcneekpmly 
otoitt£,  die  ignorance  of  mankmd  r^ptf&i^g 
thefe  tfftaads,  and  their  'importance  to  the 
Ehipire. 

Military  koads. — The  great  turns  of  money 
that  have  been  granted  by  parliament  for 
making  roads  and  bridges  in  the  Highlands, 
and  the  comparative  insignificancy  of  the  roads 
already  formed,  has  afforded  matter  of  fur- 
prife  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  an:d 
to  every,  perfon  who  travels  thither. 

A  road  has  been  made  from  'Dunbaf ton.  to 
Inveraray,  and  fame  roads  have  been  rtiacle  to 
the  chain  of  forts  which  crofs  the  county 
of  Irivernefs,  and  from  one  fort  to  another, 

but, 
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but,  in  the  northern  counties  of  Rofsftiire, 
Sutherland,  and  Caithnefs,  no  roads  have  been 
formed;  communications  between  the  two  feas 
are  nearly  cut  off;  intercourfe  and  traffick  be- 
tween man  and  man,  are  rendered  impracti- 
cable;   and   mutual  aid,    though  fome  times 
heceflary  for  exiftence,  is  denied.     Through 
a  confiderable  part  of  the  year,  the.  inhabitants 
of  each  refpe&ive  glen  or  valley  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  prifofters,   ftrongly  guarded  by  im- 
paffible  mountains  on  one  fide,  by  fwamps, 
and  furious  torrents  on  the  other*  Thfey  difap- 
pear  from  the  public  eye,  and  are  only  leen  by 
their  neighbours  in  the  Low  Countries,  when 
the  calls  of  their  families  lay  them  under  the 
unavoidable  neceflity  of  venturing  upon  the 
arduous  enterprize  of  a  winter's  journey. 

On  thefe  occasions,  the  women  as  well  as 
the  men  fet  out  in  little  parties,  with  what 
money  they  have  been  able  to  raife,  in  order 
to  procure  meal,  fifli,  or  whatever  can  fupport 
nature,  till  the  return  of  a  better  feafon. 

They  encounter  the  rapid  ftreams;  they 
climb  the  tremendous  mountains,  frequently 
covered  with  fnow;  they  defcend  through  a 
labyrinth  of  craggy  declivities ;  they  take  up 
their  lodging  in  hollow-;   or  caverns,  fome- 

times 
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times  in  woods,  and  happy  arc  thofe  who  are 
able  to  reach  fome  huts,  whether  inhabited  or 
deferted* 

Thofe  who  are  in  want  of  fifh,  direct  their 
courfe  to  fome  of  the  Lochs  on  the  Weft  coaftj 
and  thofe  who  are  in  want  of  meal  or  feed, 
travel  to  Invernefs  and  the  Eaft  coaft  of  Rofs- 
Ihire,  where  thofe  articles  are  imported*  The 
main  breadth  of  thefe  northern  countries  be- 
tween the  weft  and  the  eaft  fea  is  fcventy  miles, 
and  it  often  happens  that  the  inhabitants  of 
either  fhore  are  obliged  to  travel  in  the  moil 
inclement  feafons,  to  the  oppofite  fhore,  for 
the  means  of  keeping  their  families  from  pe- 
rifhing. 

With  the  afliftance  of  gun-powder,  a  fuc- 
ceflion  of  carriage  roads  could  be  made  be- 
tween the  two  feas,  and  as  far  North  as  the 
Pentland  Firth. 

The  conftrudtion  of  roads  in  that  country, 
is  attended  with  confiderable  difficulties,  and 
requires  many  hands.  A  line  of  rock  muft  be 
blown,  fometimes  a  mile  or  upward^ in  length. 
Arches,  of  confiderable  magnitude,  muft  be 
thrown  from  one  rock  to  another,  acrofs  deep 
and  horrid  chafms.  Bridges,  of  the  ftrongeft 
conftrudtion,  muft  be  carried  over  impetuous 

k  *  rivers, 
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rivers,  and  folidity  muft  be  raifed  amidfi  bogs 
and  moraffes. 

When  all  this  is  .done,  the  roads  which  are 
carried  along  the  fides  of  the  mountains,  re- 
quire  to  be  guarded  from  the  numerous  little 
torrents  that  pour  from  above,  in  wet  weather, 
and  particularly  when  the  rain  is  accompanied 
by  the  melting  of  fnow. 

.  The  bridges  alfo  that  are  built  acrofs  the 
great  ftreams  in  the  valleys,  will  hi  endangered 
by  thefe  floods,  *  unlefs  great  care  lhall  be 
taken  to  conftrud  them  upon  the  moft  folid 
principles  of  architecture. 

For  thefe  reafons,  all  the  attempts  of  private 
gentlemen  at  the  head  of  their  tenants,  in  the 
North  Highlands,  and  the  Hebride  Iflands, 
piuft  prove  ineffectual*  This  bufinefs  requires 
able  and  faithful  engineers,  at  the  head  of  at 
leaft  five  hundred  foldiers,  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  Highlanders,  who  would  be  glad  to 
enter  upon  the  fervice,  as  labourers,  at  feven 
or  eight-pence  per  day.  Thefe  foldiers  and 
Highlanders  might  be  employed  on  different 
roads  at  the  fame  time,  in  parties  of  fifty  or 
upwards,  as  circumftances  might  require. 

Roads  thus  conftrudtcd,  would  bring  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Weft,  the  North,  and  the  Eaft- 

em 
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ern  fliores  nearer  to  each  other.  New  fchemes 
of  trade  would  be  formed.  By  means  of  the 
fifheries  on  the  weft  coaft,  the  inhabitants 
would  fupply  themfelves  with  grain,  meal, 
and  other  neceflaries,  from  the  eaft  coaft,  while 
the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  parts,  and  of  the 
Pentland  Firth,  would  traffic  with  either  fide. 
.  Many  thoufands  of  both  fexes,  who  wafte 
theiil  time  in  idlenefs,  and  are  in  all  refpe&s 
ufelefs  to  the  public,  would  find  employment; 
they  \Vould  live  with  more  comfort  to  them- 
felves, and  rife  in  a  flow,  but  certain  progref- 
fion,  to  that  midiotrity  of  fortune,  which 
would  extend  to  the  national  manufactures, 
commerce,  and  revenue* 

Salt. — Much  has  been  faid  and  written  on 
this  fubjecft,  by  fpeculative  writers,  as  well  as 
by  traders  in  fifh.  It  has  frequently  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  legiflature,  but  no  means  have 
yet  been  devifed  whereby  the  fifheries  can  be 
fully  extended,  and  the  revenue  arifing  from 
fait,  at  the  fame  time,  effedually  fecured.  On  the 
contrary,  we  find,  that  with  a  view  to  fecure 
this  revenue,  the  fifheries  have  been  laid  un- 
der fuch  reftraints,  and  fubjefted  to  fuch  in- 
tricacies at  the  Cuftom-Houfes,  that  numbers 
abandoned  .the  bufinefs,  and  others  were  pre- 

k  %  paring 
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faring  to  go  to  Ireland  with  their  capitals, 
their  veffels,  and  their  experience,  where  few1 
or  no  impediments  to  fifheries  exift. 

The  late  committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons upon  the  Britifh  fifheries,  inveftigated 
the  fait  laws  with  more  than  ordinary  atten* 
tion,  and  fome  amendments  have  been  made 
thereon  by  parliament;  but  great  inconvenien- 
ces ftill  remain,  the  particulars  of  which  have 
been  amply  ftated. 

The  money  raifed  by  the  public  on  the  ar- 
ticle of  fait  in  Great  Britain,  amounts  to  nearly 
900,0001.  annually,  of  which,  only  one  third 
is  received  at  the  Exchequer;  *  and  as  this 
duty  muft  ever  prove  an  impediment  to 
the  fifheries,  by  fhackling  them  with  una- 
voidable restraints;  as  the  burthen  of  the 
duty  falls  heavieft  upon  the  labouring  people 
and  the  poor,  who  live  much  upon  fait  pro- 
vifions ;  as  two  thirds  of  the  money  colle&ed 
upon  this  article  anfwers  no  valuable  end  to 
the  public,  fome  writers  have  recommended 

a  com- 

*  The  grofs  revenue  in  1776,     -----    8951489 
Drawbacks,  bounties,  difcounts,  622,865 
Charges  of  management,     -     -     26,410 

— 649,275 

Net  produce      -      -      -      -      ...    246,214/; 
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a  commutation,  for  raifing  a  fum  equal  to  the 
neat  revenue  paid  into  the  Exchequer  from  fait. 

By  this  means  the  nation  would  fave  a  very 
large  fum  annually;  while  various  defcriptions 
of  men,  as  fifhers,  merchants,  curers  of  provi- 
fions,  and  dealers  in  butter,  would  cany  on  bu- 
finefs  with  greater  facility,  and  at  lefs  expence. 

But  fhould  this  general  meafure  be  found 
inexpedient  at  prefent,  fome  immediate  relief 
to  the  people  of  the  Highlands  feems  efieft* 
tially  neceffary;  not  only  as  affording  the 
means  of  curing  the  fifti  upon  their  (hores, 
but  for  the  prefervation  of  their  health,  and 
their  lives.  Having  no  towns  or  ftores  where ' 
this  article  can  be  retailed  out  at  a  moderate 
price,  thefe  peor  people  are  forced  to  live, 
through  the  winter  and  ipring,  upon  half  pu- 
trified  fifli,  that  have  been  dried  without  fait, 
the  bad  effects  of  which  are  feverely  felt  by 
thoufands  in  that  miferable  country. 

From  the  want  of  this  article,  they  cannot 
even  fupply  themfelves  in  the  proper  feafon, 
with  butter  and  cheefe;  and  are  therefore; 
obliged  very  frequently  to  bring  up  more 
young  cattle,  by  means  of  the  jnilk  in  firaw 
mer,  tlian  they  can  fupport  in  the  winter. 

Therefore,  as  the  fait  duty  in  thofe  diftattt 
regions,  while  it  fubje&s  the  inhabitants  to 

k  3  evoy 
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every  .evil  that  can  arife  from  the  want  of  that 
article,  contributes  nothing  to  the  revenue,  it 
would  be  expedient  to  eftablifh  ftores  at  fuiN 
able  diftances,  along  the  coaft  of  the  mainland, 
as  well  as  the  iiflands,  where  every  individual 
inhabitant  might  be  furnifhed  with  fuch  a 
quantity  of  fait,  duty  free,  as  fhould  be  found 
neceflary  for  the  ufe  of  their  refpe&ivc  fami- 
lies, as  well  as  for  the  curing  of  herrings  and 
white  fifh,  for  markets. 

In  a  very  fhort  time,  the  perfons  entrufted 
with  the  delivery  of  the  fait,  would,  from  their 
knowledge  of  the  people,  be  able  to  eftimate 
the  juft  proportion  to  which  every  family 
would  be  entitled;  and  if  it  fhould  appear 
that  fuch  perfons  abufed  their  truft  by  partial 
favours,  their  removal  would  be  a  fufficienj 
warning  to  others  in  future. 

fey  this  method,  or  ibmething  fimilar  to 
it,  Government  woiild  loofe  nothing,  the 
people  would  be  enabled  to  lay  up  provi- 
fions  for  the  winter,  and  even-  to  cure  fifh 
for  fate,  according  to  their  refpedHve  abi- 
lities. Lijtie  villages  or  marts  vfonfld  be 
fonfined  among  the  glens  a»d  ftrstfhs.  of  the 
inland  country,  where  fifh,  butter  a$d  cheefe 
would  be  bought  and  fold,  ttt  the  mutual  c<?n- 
yenience  of  'the  iMand  as  Wfill  a&  f  h^  ft»nr* 

x  time 
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time  inhabitants;  and  mankind  would  won- 
der that  fuch  falutary  meafures  had  not  been 
adopted  long  before. 

Coals.  —  When  the  treaty  of  union  was 
formed  between  the  two  Britifh  kingdoms, 
the  Scottifh  commiffioners  made  a  vejy  un- 
reafonable,  if  not  unjuft  diftindtion,  be- 
tween  the  people  of  that  kingdom,  in  the 
article  of  coals.  Thofe  who  inhabit  the 
center,  which  is  the  moft  fertile  and  opulent 
part  of  the  country,  and  where  coal  is  found 
in  abundance,  are,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty,  ex* 
empted  from  any  duty  upon  that  neceffary  ar«* 
tide.  While  thofe  who  inhabit  the  ruggid 
and  barren  extremities  of  the  kingdom,  \^here 
nature  has  denied  coal  mines,  and  to  which 
the  expence  of  water  carriage  from  diftant 
parts,  amounts  to  more  than  the  prime  coft 
of  the  coals,  are  burdened  with  a  duty  gf 
£s.  4d.  per  chaldron. 

Thus  the  people  whp  have  coal  at  their  doorst 
and  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  nine  (hillings  per 
chaldron,  pay  no  duty;  but  thofe  who  inha- 
bit the  more  rigid  climate  of  ths  north,  who 
feverely  feel  the  chilling  blafts  of  the  Frozen 
Seas,  to  the  heavy  expence  of  3.  Jong  water 
Carriage,  port  charges,  &c,  have  to  pay  ano* 
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ther  fum,  equal  to  more  than  half  the  prime 
coft  of  the  article. 

The  aggregate  of  thefe  various  expences 
amounts,  in  fome  places,  to  twenty  five,  and 
in  the  more  diftant  parts  to  thirty  fhillings 
or  upwards  per  chaldron ;  befides  which,  the 
importers  of  the  coals  have  been,  till  very 
lately,  fubjed:  to  unlimited  impofitions  by 
cuftom-houfe  officers,  in  the  name  of  fees;  and 
it  may  be  farther  obferved,  that  a  great  number 
of  people  live  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from 
the  ports  where  the  coals  are  entered,  and 
have  a  fubfequent  land  carriage  to  pay  alfo. 

But  the  expence  of  coals,  however  great, 
is  not  the  only  evil  to  which  the  purchafers  who 
inhabit  thefe  diftant  parts,  muft  fubmit.  If  one, 
or  more  perfons  commiflion  a  fmall  cargo  of 
coals  from  Newcaftle,  Whitehaven,  or  any 
part  of  Scotland,  the  cargo  muft  be  carried, 
not  to   the  place  where  the  purchafers  re- 
fide,  or  the  neareft  port  to  it,  but  to  the  port 
where  a  cuftom-houfe  happens  to  be  fta- 
tioned,  which  is  frequently  above  forty  miles 
diftant,  and  fometirnes,  as  at  Banff  and  other 
towns  on  the  Murray  Firth,  above  fifty  miles. 
There  the. coals  muft  be  landed,*  mea-» 
fured,  and  re-fhip«d  at  a  confjderabje  expencC 

-or  « 
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in  port  charges,  wages,  provisions,  &c.  befides 
the  rifle  of  looting  both  Vfcffd  and  cargo  in 
going  to  fuch  ports,  or  in  coming  from  them, 
of  which  there  arc  frequent  inftances* 

The  inconveniences  arifing  from  this  duty 
were  reprefented  to  goverment  by  certain  re- 
prefentatives  from  Scotland,  during  Mr.  Pel- 
ham's  administration,  when  the  whole  amount 
of  the  neat  duty,  received  at  the  exchequer 
was  only  1 1  ool.  and  which  Mr.  Pelham  of- 
fered to  relinquiih,  in  confideration  of  an 
equivalent  fum  from  Scotland,  to  be  levied 
in  fuch  manner  as  the  inhabitants  fliould 
fix  upon;  yet  trifling  as  that  fum  was,  they 
could  not  agree  upon  the  mode  of  raifing  it; 
and  they  have,  ever  fince  that  time,  fuffered 
for  their  folly. 

To  the  want  of  coals,  has  been  owing, 
in  a  great  meafure,  the  flow  improvements 
in  agriculture  and  manufactures  in  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  Scotland,  and  the  ifles.  Perfons 
of  abilities,  knowledge,  or  experience,  have 
been  difcouraged  from  attempting  any  pur- 
fuits  in  which  this  almoft  prohibited  article 
was  neceflary.  Thus  the  moft  valuable  nati-  - 
onal  purpofes  have  been  fufpended  during  a 
courfe  pf  eighty  years*  for  the  lhadow  of  a 
trifle, 
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Hard/hips  of  the  EJtbbliJhed  Clergy,  and  Mi/l 
Jtonariesf  in  the'  Highlands. 

Scotland,  before  the  reformation,  equaled 
any  part  in  Europe,  of  the  fame  dimenfions, 
in  the  number  and  magnificence  of  its  eccle- 
\  iiajftical  edifices;  fome  of  whofe  ruins,  as  thofe 
I    of  Melrofs,  Paifley,  Dumfermline,  'St,  An- 
*  drews,  Arbroth,  and  Elgin,   are  beheld  with 
f   admiration  by  every  ftranger,  Thefe  buildings 
t    Tyere  raifed  through  the  piety  of  the  princes, 
\  nobility,  and  dignified  clergy,  between  the 
£   accefTion  of  Malcolm  the  third,  in  1057,  and 
\   the  death  of  James  fifth,  in  1542, 
*        The  clergy,  during  that  period,  were  nu* 
merous,  refpe&able,  and  fuitably  accommo- 
dated with  the  neceffaries  and  the  convenien- 
ces of  life.       Some  of  them  were  eminent 
iiatefmen,  and  proved  fteady  patriots  in  the 
worft  ,of  times,  when  fadion  prevailed,    pr 
when  the  liberties  of  their  country  were  en-i 
dangered. 

The  fuperior  clergy  had  a  tafle  for  elegance 
and  magnificence ;  they  loved  and  patronized 
fcience,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts ;  they  fet 
examples  in  rural  improvements  j  they  entered 

deeply 
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deeply  into  commerce,  *nd  contributed  ii| 
every  refped:  to  the  flourifliing  ftate  of  their 

» 

country,  anc}  to  its  reputation  among  the  na- 
tions  of  Europe,  during  the  ages  that  im- 
mediately preceded  the  reformation. 

The  death  of  James  V.  clofed  that  brilliant 
period,  and  fo  rapid  was  the  fucceeding  revo* 
lution,  that  in  lefs  than  thirty  years,  all  the 
national  exertions  in  literature,  civility,  arts, 
agriculture,  and  commerce,  vanifhed. 

The  people  we're  feized  with  a  religious 
phrenzy,  which,  in  its 'efledts,  had  no  pa- 
rallel in  the  Annals  of  the  Chriftian  World, 
Their  refentments  againft  the  religion  of  theijr 
anceftors,  extended  not  only  to  the  clergy, 
and  to  the  rites  ?tnd  ceremonies  pf  that  reli- 
gion, but  to  the  buildings  where  it  had  been 
taught.  The  noble  edifices,  which  it  ha4 
been  the  work  of  five  centuries  to  ere&,  were 
rafed.  to  the'ground,  or  laid  in  ruiqs,  within 
the  fpace  of  a  few  years. 

The.  nobility  and  great  lancjholders  encou- 
raged thefe  defolating  fcenes,  or  rcmaine4 
paffiye,  while  the  outrageous  humours  of  the 
preachers  and  people  were  venting  themf<plves. 
They  had  an  eye  to  the  church  revenues,  whiclj 
they  feized,  and  confirmed  to  their  families, 
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in  a  parliament,   of  which  they  were  the 
members. 

The  preachers,  inftead  of  fharing  in  the 
church  livings,  as  they  had  expedted,  were 
not  even  allowed  to  tafte  of  the  crumbs 
which  thefe  livings  afforded.  They  now 
failed  againft  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who, 
neverthelefs,  kept  pofleflion  of  the  revenues, 
which  their  defendants  enjoy  to  the  prefent 

^y.        Y  V 

Here,  therefore,  was  a  new  religious  effa- 
blifhment,  without  churches,  and  a  new  fet 
of  clergy,  without  ftipend  or  falaries.  The" 
fuperior  excellence  of  the  religion  which 
had  been  introduced,  over  that  which  had 
been  fubverted,  could  neither  feed  nor  clothe 
the  authors  of  this  revolution ;  but  at  length 
the  parliament,  who,  as  before  obferved,  had 
monopolized  the  church  lands  and  revenues, 
did,  in  the  munificence  of  their  hearts,  from 
a  zeal  for  the  protectant  religion,  and  in  pity 
to  the  clergy,  enadt,  that  every  eftablifhed 
minifter  of  a  parifh  fhould  receive  from  their 
refpedtive  parifhoners,  as  a  maintainance  foy 
their  families,  and  to  enable  them  to  perform 
the  duties  of  their  miniftry  with  comfort  and 

eajfe, 
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feafe,  a  fum  equal  to  Jive  founds  fterling  an- 
nually. 

From  the  rife  in  the  price  of  grain  or  meal, 
of  which  the  livings  of  the  clergy  are  chiefly 
compofed,  and  from  additional  .ftipends  grant- 
ed at  different  times  by  the  heritors  of  the 
parifhes,  the  average  amount  of  livings  has 
rifen  to  eighty  pounds  per  annum.  The  num- 
ber of  clergymen  that  are  fettled  upon  the 
prefbyterian  eftablifhment  (exclufive  of  mif- 
fionaries  and  fedtaries)  is  nine  hundred  or  up- 
wards; confequently,  the  whole  annual  ex- 
pence  of  the  eftablilhed  national  clergy  is  only 
72,oool.  or  thereabouts. 

Though  eighty  pounds  per  annum  founds 
high  when  compared  to  five  pounds,  the  ori- 
ginal ftipend,  yet  thofe  whp  have  experienced 
,  the  expence  of  houfe-keeping  and  families, 
muft  allow,  that  this  income  is  veiy  difpro- 
tioned  to  the  expence  of  a  fifteen  year's  educa^ 
cation,  the  dilburfements  of  a  family,  and  the 
rank  which  that  family  holds  in  fociety. 
•  Such  is  the  condition  of  the  clergy  of  Scot- 
land in  general;  but  however  difcouraging  the 
fmail  pittance  of  eighty  pounds  may  appear 
in  the  eyes  of  an  Englifhman,  it  would  be  con- 
fined in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  as  an 

extraordinary 
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extraordinary  fum.  Here,  the  ftipends  do  not 
exceed  fifty  pounds  upon  an  average,  and  evea 
df  thefe  livings,  the  number  is  very  few. 

The  Highlands,  before  the  reformation, 
was  well  provided  both  in  churches  and 
clergymen,  as  appears  from  Jiiftorical  records, 
as  well  as  the  numerous  veftiges  of  fmall  re- 
ligious houfes,  which  every  traveller  perceives 
upon  the  mainland,  and  the  iflands. 

Since  the  reformation,  many  buildings  have 
been  erafed,  and  the  materials  applied  to  other 
purpofes;  foirte  are  mouldering  away  with  time, 
ahd  the  number  of  parifhes  has  been  greatly 
contracted;  infomuch  that  their  general  extent 
is  how  from  twenty  to  forty  miles  in  length. 

As  thefe  parifhes  confift  chiefly  of  moors, 
bogs,,  and  extenfive  ridges  of  mountains,  co- 
hered through  a  great  part  of  the  year  with 
fhow,  and  divided  by  almoft  impaflable  tor- 
rents that  fall  into  large  bays  or  lochs,  (both  of 
which  muft  generally  be  croffed,)  the  fatigues 
and  inconveniences  to  the  clergy,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty,  as  well  as  to  their  hearers, 
cannot  be  conceived  by  thofe  who  have  not 
feen  thefe  countries. 

But  the  cafe  is  Aill  worfe  where  a  parifh  is 
compofed  partly  of  the  mainland,  and  partly 

of 
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iflands.    Under  fueh  circumftanceS,  both  the 
preachers  and  the  hearers*  befides  the  difficulty 
of  travelling  over  mountains  and  morafles,  have 
to  embark  in  open  boats,  and  encounter  the 
main  ocean  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  td 
preach  or  hear  in  their  wet  clothes,  and  in  places 
which  barely  give  Ihelter  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  elements.    His  late  Majefty,  in  order  to 
mitigate  the  hardfhips  of  both  clergy  and  peo- 
pie,  granted  1000I.  per  annum,  to  be  paid  in 
falarics  of  from  25!.  to  35 1.  annually,  to  a 
number  of  miflionaries  or  itinerant  clergymen* 
whofe  office  is    to   preach  at   ftated   times, 
within  certain  limits  or  diftridrs.     This  fum 
has   been  continued  by  his  prefent  Majefty. 
*  It  is  under  the  management  of  the  minifters  of 
Edinburgh,  and  other  clergymen,  who  are  de- 
nominated  "  the  Committee  for  managing  the 
Royal  Bounty  for  the  Reformation  of  the  High* 
lands* and  the  I/lands  in  Scotland." 

This  bounty,  however  laudable  the  defign, 
is  productive  of  fuch  inconveniences  and  hard- 
ftiips  to  thofe  who  receive  it,  as  refledt  dif- 
grace  on  a  civilized  nation.  A  number  of 
men,  who  have  devoted  the  early  period  of 
their^lives  to  fuch  ftudies  as  might  qualify  them 
for  the  miniftry,  are  obliged  at  laft  to  accept 

of 
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of  25I.  per  annum,  and  often  with  a  very 
flender  profped  of  rifing  to  30  or  35I. 

For  this  trifling  fum,  they  mud  attend  rigid- 
ly, and  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  to  their  duty. 
They  muft  be  punctually  at  the  places  ap- 
pointed for  preaching,  on  the  days  and  hours 
fixed  by  the  Committee  at  Edinburgh,  under 
the  penalty  of  being  difcharged  from  their 
offices.    They  muft  fet  out  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  travel  on  foot  for  a  number  of  miles, 
among  almoft  impaflable  defarts,  frequently 
under  violent  winds,  rains,   fnow  or  hail. 
When  they  come  to  large  waters  or  ferries, 
they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  people  on  the 
oppofite  fide,  and  unlefs  they  fhall  previoufly 
agree  to  give  an  exorbitant  price  (efpecially  if 
*  the  ferrymen  happen  to  be  Roman  Catholics) 
in  proportion  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
and  the    dangers  from  the  rapidity  of  the 
torrents,    they  muft    walk  farther,  till   they 
come  to  a  ford  in  the  river,  or  until  they  have 
got  round  the  head  of  a  bay.    When  they 
arrive  at  the  field  appointed  for  preaching, 
they  find  the  poor  people  in  the  fame  fitua- 
tion  with  themfelves ;    drenched  with  wet, 
(hivering   with    cold,  and   alike  expofed  to 
all  the  inclemencies  of  weather  during  the 

time 
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time  of  fervice,  dnd  on  their  journey  back  t<> 
their  comfortlefs  huts. 

.    The  miffionary  repeats  the  journey  of  the 
'  tnoming;  ftruggles  to  get  under  covering  during 
daylight;  .and  in  this  manner  he  performs  his 
minifterial  duty,  from  one  year  to  another. 

I  had  often  ruminated  on  this  fubjeft,  and 
having,  in  my  laft  Journey,  expreffed  a 
wifh  that  the  extreme  hardfhips  of  the  Mif- 
fionaries might  reach  the  royal  ear,  or  thofe 
in  power,  I  have,  in  confequence,  been  favour-* 
ed  with  the  following  letter,  figned  by  three 
Miffionaries,  with  a  further  confirmation  of 
the  fa&s  ftated  therein,  figned  by  four  efta- 
blifhed  Minifters  of  the  Prefbytexy  where  thefe 
Miffionaries  officiate. 

,c  Sir,  In  confeqiience  of  the  converfation 

we  had  in  — ,  concerning  the  fituation  of 

Miffionaries  in  the  Highlands,  we  whofe 
names  are  fubfcribed  to  this,  all  bf  us  Mif- 
fionaries in  the  Prefbytery  of  ,  avail 
ourfelves  of  the  liberty  which  you  then  was 
pleafed  to  grant  me,  of  laying  before  you  a 
general  ftate  of  our  miffions,  which, "  we  be- 
lieve, may  be  confidered  as  the  ftate  of  all 
the  miffions  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

"  The  extent  of  our  miffions,   from  one 
extreme  to  another,   is  from  twelve  to  near 

1  twenty 
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twenty  miles ;  in  many  places,  with  not  * 
veftige  of  a  foot  path  to  diredt  the  line  of  road 
over  ftupendoiis  mountains  and  rapid  rivers, 
without  bridges,  and  often  impaffable.  Befides 
extenfive  bays  and  arms  of  the  fea,  without 
Hated  ferries  or  other  methods  of  paffage,  ex- 
cept by  hiring  boats  at  fuch  exorbitant  rates 
as  ill  fuit  the  income  of  Miflionaries,  which 
is  only  from  2$  to  30I.  a  year;  without  any 
other  emolument,  dwelfing-houfe,  pafture  or 
tillage;  and  that  in  a  country,  where,  from 
the  want  of  markets,  many  neceffaries  are 
high  priced,  and  difficult  to  be  obtained. 

"Not  having  the  convenience  of  preaching 
houfes,  (a  very  few  only  excepted)  we  are 
obliged  to  preach  in  the  open  air,  expofed  to 
the  heat  in  fummer,  and  in  winter  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather;  generally  in  wet 
clothes,  and  fpmetimes  without  the  benefit 
of  neceflary  refrefhments,  which  render,  thefe 
miflions  extremely  troublefome,  dangerous, 
and  prejudicial  fo  health.  The  very  expence 
of  clothes  and  linens,  in  fuch  fituations,  is  as 
inconceivable  as  infupportable. 

"  It  will  readily  occur  to  Mr.  Knox, 
that  the  chief  mode  of  redrefs  will  be  an 
addition  to  the  prefent  falaries  of  the  miflion- 
aries, with  a  fmall  allowance  for  dwelling 

and 
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and  preaching  houfes,  &c.  If  a  more  parti- 
cular ftate  of  each  miffion  be  thought  necef- 
iary,  we  will  at  all  times  be  ready  to  give 
every  information  in  our  power." 

<f  That  the  above  reprefentation  offaEls  is 
**  genuine  and  pointedly  fet  forth  ;  and  that  the 
"  redrefs  hinted  at  will  have  the  highejl  ten. 
<c  dency  to  promote  both  the  religious  and  civil 
*'  interejls  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  in  ge~ 
*'  neraly  is  certified  and  attefled  by  " 

While  the  Proteftant  clergy  have  neither  % 
dwelling-houfes  nor  places  to  preach  in,  thofe 
of  the  Catholic  perfuafion  in  the  Highlands 
have  both,  and  which  are  kept  in  excellent  re- 
pair. On  one  eftate  only,  there  are  feven  priefts 
and  a  Biihop,  who,  befides  the  contribijtions 
from  their  hearers,  have  a  fmall  allowance 
from  the  church  of  Rome. 

» 

The  above  propofal  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  be  adequate  to  the  importance  of 
the  fubjedt,  or  to  the  magnitude  of  the  redrefs 
which  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate  of  that  country, 
and  of  the  clergy  requires.  To  effedt  a  ra- 
dical cure,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  increafe 
the  number  of  parifhes,  by  dividing  thofe 
of  the  greateft  extent  into  two  or  three,  agree- 
ably to  the  old  divifions,  or  other  wife,  as 
circumftances  may  point  out. 

1  2  By 
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By  this  means,  a  number  of  miflkmaries 
would  be  no  longer  neceffary,  and  the  pre*, 
fent  falaries  of  every  two  miflpnaries  would 
maintain  one  parifh  minifter. 

Thefe  falaries,  however,  even  were  the 
whole  order  of  miffionaries  abolifhed,  would 
not  be  fufficient  to  fupport  the  additional  mi- 
nifteirs,  which  the  ftate  of  that  country  and 
the  ifles  require,  and  may  be  computed  at 
fifty  or  upwards:  Whereas  the  royal  bounty 
could  fupport  only  twenty. 

In  confequence  of  this  fubdivifion  of 
parifhes,  another  expence  would  be  incur-* 
red  in  eredling  churches,  dwelling-houfes, 
and  offices  for  the  minifters,  amounting  to 
500I.  at  the  loweft  calculation  for  each  pa- 
rifli;  or  25,0001.  for  the  whole. 

But,  as  it  is  much  eafier  to  form  plans,  than 
to  carry  them  into  execution  I  have  at  different 
times  attempted  to  make  out  a  rough  draft  of 
the  loweft  expence  that  would  be  fequifite 
for  the .  various  objects  innumerated  in  this 
addrefs. 

Upon  the  fuppofition  that  no  room  (hall  be 
left  for  jobbing,  and  that  ev*ry  department 
fhall  be  conducted  with  judgment,  and  a  ftrift 
regard  to  frugality,  about  500,0001.  would,  I 
believe,  complete  the  whole:    of  this  fum, 

the 
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the  conftru&ing  of  harbours  for  the  benefit  of 
general  navigation*  would  require  the  moft 
considerable  part.  And  it  afforded  a  pleafing 
refledion,  when  it  occurred,  that  objects  of 
fuch  magnitude*  and  fo  effentially  necefTaiy  ta 
the  profperity  and  fecurity  of  thefe  kingdoms* 
could  be  carried  into  effed:  without  laying  any 
additional  burdens  on  the  induftry  of  the  peo- 
ple:— An  unfelt  contribution,  and  that  fqr 
two  years  only,  upon  one  fpecies  of  luxury, 
in  a  country  where  luxuries  are  boundlefs, 
would  effectually  complete  all  the  cpnflituent 
parts  of  the  defign. 

Still  more  agreeable,  was  the  confideration 
which  the  circumftances  of  the  times  afforded, 
for  the  profecution  of  internal  improvements. 

The  nation  is  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 

Commerce  and  navigation  are  flourishing 
beyond  example,  in  the  Britifli  annals. 

Immenfe  wealth  is  pouring  in  from  both 
the  Indies. 

Manufactures  are  making  a  rapid  progrefs 
both  in  extent  and  variety. 

Villages  are  rifing  to  the  magnitude  of 
towns i  while  the  towns  are  vying  with  cities. 

And,  as  a  conclufion  to  the  happy  period, 
domeflic  tranquillity  pervades  the  Ifland  from 
one  end  to  the  other. 

But, 
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But,  fliould  it  be  alledged  by  feme,  that  no 
money  from  whatever  channel  it  may  arife, 
can  be  fpared  from  the  public  fervice;  it  may 
be  anfwercd  with  great  propriety,  that,  as  the 
fecurity,  and  the  permanency  of  thefe  bleffings 
depend  chiefly  on  the  ftrength  of  the  Britifh 
navy,  all  other  con  fiderat  ions,  however  im- 
portant they  may  appear,  (hould  give  way 
to  that  obje<St.  The  indifpenfible  neceffity 
of  railing  a  greater  nurfeiy  of  feamen  than  was 
neceffary  in  former  times,  will  appear  from  the 
following  ftatement  of  the  progreffive  increafe 
of  men,  employed  in  the  navy  from  the  revo- 
lution in  1688,  when  England  and  Holland 
entered  into  a  clofe  alliance  of  mutual  defence, 
to  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1782. 

The  war  which  commenced  in  1689,  employed  45,000 

1702,    ■  41,000 

1 740,    60,000 

*755>    70,000 

l775*    110,000 

The  late  change  in  the  political  fyftem  of 
France  from  military  to  naval  exertions,  and 
the  powerful  acquifition  of  the  Dutch  navy 
to  that  of  France  and  Spain,  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, require  200,000  men  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain;  and  when  we  recoiled*  the  op- 
preflions,  the  difficulties,  delays,  difappoint- 
mentSi  and  heavy  expences  in  augmenting  the 

navy, 
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navy,  from  41  to  1 10,000  men  fince  the  be- 
ginning of  the  prefent  century,  it  is  evident 
to  a  demonftratioh,  that  not  only  the  protection, 
of  our  trade  and  colonies  depends  chiefly  upon 
a  proportionable  increafe  of  feamen  by  means 
of  the  northern  fifheries,  but  alfo  the  defence 
of  Great  Britain  itfelf,  which,  were  it  invaded 
by  the  conjunct  force  of  thofe  powers,  would 
receive  a  fhock  fatal  to  public  credit,  and  to 
every  department  of  which  that  credit  is  the 
main  fpring. 

The  unremitting  exertions  of  France^  in  the 
number  and  magnitude  of  her  (hips ;  her  un- 
exampled encouragement  to  the  European  and 
American  fifheries  y  her  very  expenfive  at- 
tempts to  force  a  harbour  for  the  royal  navy 
oppofite  to  the  coaft  of  England,  and  her  well 
known  difpofition  for  weakening  the  power 
and  the  influence  of  Great  Britain,  leave 
no  room  to  doubt  that  ibme  great  defign, 
aided  by  *  confederate  ftates,  may  one  day 
come  upon  us  like  a  thunder-bolt,  unlefs  we 
fhall  be  prepared  to  avert  the  ftorm,  by  having 
always  in  readinefs  200,000  feamen  on  whom 
we  can  depend,  when  wanted  for  immediate 
fervice. 

The  infular  fituation  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  renders  them  vulnerable  on  every  fide, 

along 
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aiding  &  coaft  of  3000  miles,  lined  for  the 
greateft  part  with  unprotected  towns,  fhip* 
ping,  dock-yards,  and  valuable  merchandize* 
It  would  be  impoffible  to  defend  fuch  an  ex* 
tehfive  coaft  by  any  other  means  than  a  power- 
ful navy,  which  will  always  command  refpe<3:* 
keep  the  enemy  at  a  diftance,  divide  their 
force,  and  perplex  their  councils* 

Extending  the  fifheries,  conftru&ing  har-» 
botlrs  and  dock-yards,  and  otherways  improv* 
ing  the  fea  coafts  of  the  kingdom,  will  alfo 
facilitate  the  equipment  of  fleets  upon  fudden 
emergencies,  which  hitherto  have  been  ob* 
ftrudted  from  the  combinations,  and  the  fear- 
city  of  coopers  and  (hip  carpenters;  and  po£« 
fibly  by  means  of  bribery  from  internal  fac- 
tions, or  foreign  enemies. 

It  may  be  remembered,  that  on  the  com- 
mencement of  the  laft  war,  the  fitting  out  of 
the  royal  navy  was  retarded  through  the  com- 
binations of  carpenters,  and  that  the  mercantile 
fleets  were  detained  by  fimilar  agreements 
among  the  coopers ;  though  at  the  fame  time, 
the  journeymen  coopers  on  the  Thames  were 
receiving  fifteen  fhillings  per  day  for  their 
labour. 

In  1776,  when  a  body  of  troops  were  to 
embark  at  Greenock,  for  diftant  fervice,  the 

whole 
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whole  kingdom  of  Scotland  onfld  iiftt  ftiftiilH 
coopers  for  fitting  dut  anc}  vidhialling  the 
tranfports, *.  which  Wert  ,confequ6ntly  detaihed 
till  Coopers  arrived  froiri  different ,  ports  in 
England.    ,  .-  f  v  - 

Next  to  the  grtaf  objed  of  naval  ftrength* 
that  Wduld  be.  derived  from  theft  northern 
improvements,    I    might  notation.  r*he  in* 

crtafe  «af  pctpUktibti*  which  rwbuld  givdjad4 
dkiohalforce  to  the  center  ojf  the empire  j!in# 
creafe  the  public  revenue,  andrfeitendithejde* 
iriand?  ft*  Engltfh  produce  and^mu&ftufes* 

In  1696,  was  eftabiifhed  in  EAglindi  thd 
office  of  Infpe&or  General  of  .the  Value  of 
Exports  and  Imports  to  and  from  all  pans  of 
(he  VPodtd ;  and  in  .1697,  the  general  artiount 
of  exports  was^found  to  be  3>52$»#p6;  of 
WM8fi  Were  feht  'tt>  Sebdand  antiAdlfy^potian 
avciagc  of  years  between  169*5' and'  tfi6  union 
pf  the' two  kingdpms,  to  the  .value  of  65,3451* 

between  the. year  1 707  andthe  #6nimerice- 
ttlent  of  the  laft  war,  the  exports  to*  Scotland 
had  .gradually  rifeh  to  a,ooo,oooL  The  war 
gave  a  check  to  the  commerce  of  that  country, 
and  confequently  the  exports  from  England 
Were  greatly  reduced..  By  the  reftoration  of  Ihip 
building,  and  the  carrying  trade,  to  Great  Bri* 

m  tainj 
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tain;  fey  the  flourishing  ftkte  of  manufacture*, 
and  the  increafing  wealth  of  individuals,  in  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland,  fjnce  the  year  1 78a,  the 
exports  from  England  to  that  country  are 
now  as  high  as  ever.  From  thefe  calculations 
it  appears,  that  the  exports  to  Scotland  in  the 
courfe  of  8b  years,  have  increafed  thirty-fold  j 
and  it  may  be  fuppofed,  that  the  money,  fpent 
by  the  Scottish  nobility  and  gentry  in  I£ng}and 
within  the  fame  period*  b#$  iocreafedi  ia  the 
proportion  of  iive  taoMi    ;  '  "      : 

Infumminglup  the  benefits  derived  from 
Scotland,  they  confift  of 

Exports  in  grain,  coals,  fait,  wmMa***^^ 

every  deferiplion,  teas,  Eaft  India  goods    -     j    '     .' 
.Remittances  of  rents  to  the  Scottifh  nobility  and  > 
.     gentry  rending  in  England    -----    -*5  '   *v* 

Money  fpent  fy  traders  and  other  perfcns,  in  V 

*    their  peijodic^  jounnes  to  London*  alfo  re- >    100,000 

.   xnittances  frpin,  boarding  fchools  and  academies  j 

2,600,000 

Wer&the  Highlands,  the  Hebride  Ifles,  and 
other  parts  of  Scotland  brought  forward  into 
the  line  of  adtioft,  by  which  the  inhabitants 
would,  be  raifed  from  idlenefs  and  extreme 
indigence,  to  habits  of  adtive  induftry,  and  a 
mediocrity  of  fortune,  thefe  hitherto  negleded 
"and  ufelefs  diftridts  would  become  a  valuable 
acquifition  to  the  merchants,  traders,  and 
manufacturers  of  England,  whofe  riders  would 

penetrate 
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penetrate  with  their  famples  to  the  moft  re- 
mote glens ;  and  cruize  from  ifland  to  ifland, 
regardlefs  of  the  wives,  or  whatever  flood  in 
the  way  betweea^them  and  their  cujftomers.  i 
.The  income  or  wealth  of  Scotland,  whether 
axi  fin g  from  mrad  improvements,  the.indufby 
iftd  temperance  bf  the  peopievjorits  comma* 
dai  ballancei  frririi  foreign  countries,  center, 
and  evfer  will  center  in  Epgland. 

This  coiqitTj  may,  therefore,  confidcr  Seofc* 
land  as  its  principal  mart,  and  the  landed 
property  of  that  kingdom  as  an  inexhauftible 
mine;  from  which  channels  flow  a  permanent 
flux  of  fpecie,  with  this  peculiar  circumftance 
in  favour  of  thefe  fources,  that  they  require 
no  fleets  and  armies,  no  wafle  of  lives,  and 
of  millions,  to  defend  or  protedt 

From  that  country,  therefore,  England  de- 
rives every  poflible  benefit,  negative  any  posi- 
tive; and  which,  by  means  of  the  local  aids 
that  have  been  fo  frequently  mentioned  in 
thefe  flieets,  would  accumulate  beyond  con- 
ception: for  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  a 
very  considerable  part  of  Scotland  lies  in  a  ftate 
af  nature;  that  other  diftri&s  admit  of  farther 
improvement;  and  that  the  manufactures  and 
commerce  of  the  kingdom  are  moftly  limited 
to  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  the  Forth,  and  the 

Tay, 
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Tay,  with  .a  nanriw  fiipii^cffeithe  Eaflera 

:  :  When  a  >%irit  :©f  >trade>    iritL  itap»Yfc* 

ments  £haUJbcamid  o^rcjwhivcrfd^pervading 
cvtry  iho^e,  and  everyi  valley  of  the  naffon; 

-when  the  ftffreriBrlhailbe  better  underflob^ 
and;the.coa(fci)eqde^<a^  of 

ewry  dderiptionv  aqd  ia  aUikifads  of  ftcatftefr 
Britain  will  fifed »cvftomeiu  within  itfelfi  ft& 
fifeientto  employ  4  million  of  people  / 
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JOtJRNE  Y  FROM  LONDON  TO  EDINBURGH,  AND 
FROM  THEtfCE    TO  OBAN  IN  ARGYLE3HIRE. 

THERE  are  three  main  roads  wfiich 
lead  from  London  to  Edinburgh,*  viz. 

Miles 

By  Berwick,  on  the  eaft,  ,., , ,...  388 

— Wooler,  in  the  center,  ......... 378 

— Carlifle,  on  the  weft,  . 396 

The  counties  and  principal  towns  between 
London  and  Edinburgh,  by  the  Berwick- 
road,  *Mfo 

Principal  Towns. 

Middlefiac, 
Hertfordfhire, 
Bedfordfhire,     ■■'"'■ 

A 

*  See  the  View  of  tfce  Bri$h  Empire,  3d  edit.  556. 


/ 
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Principal  TovU/ts. 
Huntingdonfhire, 
Northamptonfhire,' 

Rutlandftiire, 

Lincolnfhire,  Stamford,  Grantham. 

Nottinghamfhire,  ....  Newark. 
Yorklhire,   Doncafter,  York.* 

Bifhoprick  df  Dtir-?  Darlington,  Durham. 
ham,  3 

„,.     ,       ,     ,     ,      7  Newcastle,   Mor- 
Northumberland,     £      ^  aj™*. 

The  Merfe,  on  the-j 

north  fide  of  the  I  Berwick. 
Tweed  in  Scotland,  J 
Haddingtonmire,  or?  Dunbar,  &adding- 

Eaft  Lothian,  J      ton. 

Edinburghftire,  or  7  EDmBURGa 

Mid  Lothian,  ....  \  • 

The  middle  road  ftrikes  off  at  Morpeth, 

» 

286  miles  from  London,  and  crofles  the 
Tweed  at  Coldftream,  or  Kelfo,  fome  miles 
weft  from  Berwick;  from  thence  it  paffes 
through  the  Merfe  and  Mid  Lothian  to  Edin- 
burgh. 

*  York  lies  on  the  left  of  the  great  north  road ;  but  the 
extra  journey  between  Ferry  Bridge,  where  the  York*  road 
turns  off  the  main  road,  and  Northallerton,  where  thefir 
roads  again  unite,  is  only  eight  miles. 
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Thfe  great  weft  road  by  Carlifle,  is  branched 
out  into  four  principal  divifions,  viz* 
The  road  by  Leeds, 

Derby, 

Coventry, 

........ Birmingham, 

The  firft  turns  off  the  main  eaft  road  dt 
Ferry-Bridge,  175  miles  from  Lohdon,  and 
paffes  through  Leeds,  Harrowgate,  Rich- 
mond, and  Penrith* 

The  fecond  leads  through  St.  Albans, 
Northampton,  Derby,  Buxton,  Manchefter, 
Prefton,  Lancafter,  Kendal,  and  Penrith. 

Thofe  who  take  the  fouthern  roads,  pafe 
through  Oxford,  Coventry,  and  Litchfield,  to 
Manchefter;  or  they  may  proceed  to  that 
place  by  Oxford,  Warwick,  and  Birmingham* 
The  difference  in  miles,  by  thefe  four  roads 
to  Carlifle,  is  very  inconfiderabie ;  and  it  has 
been  determined  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  nor- 
thern counties,  that  no  fractions,  or  parts 
of  a  mile,  (hall  be  demanded  of,  or  paid  by 
thofe  who  travel  in  poft-chaifes. 

I  fet  out  by  the  laft  mentioned  road  for 
Carlifle,  and  from  thence,  through  Annan, 
Dumfries,  and  Moffat,  to  Edinburgh.  The 
people  of  Birmingham  were  then  fully  em- 

A  2  ployed, 
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ployed,  in  confequence,  as  they  faid,  of  large 
orders  from  France.  In  a  fhort  time  after, 
the  effe&s  of  the  treaty  then  negociating, 
reached,  Manchefter  and  the  whole  manu- 
facturing county  of  Lancafter. 

The  comparative  dimenfions  of  Birming- 
ham and  Manchefter  are  at  prefent  difputed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  towns.  Both  of 
them  arc  pofleffedof  an  old  and  a  new  town. 
The  new  ftreete  are  numerous,  extenfive,  and 
elegant  *  the  public  buildings  are  magnifi- 
cent. The  inhabitants  in  each  town  are  fop- 
pofed  to  exceed  40,000. 

Manchefter  is  fituated  in  the  great  manu- 
facturing county  of  Lancafter,  and  forms  a 
center  where  the  weftern  roads  unite.  From 
thence  the  road  to  Carlifle  is  almoft  due 
north,  and  agreeably  diverfified  with  hill 
and  dale. 

Within  an  hour's  ride*  after  leaving  Carlifle,, 
the  Solway  Firth-  appears.  This  great  bay 
divides  the  two  kingdoms  on  the  weft. 
The  river  Elk  rifes  in  Scotland,  and  falls  in- 
to the  head  of  the  bay  at  Longtown, 

SCOTLAND. 

Soon  after  crofting  the  bridge  over  the  Eflc 
at  Longtown,  blinking  contrail  is  obferva- 

ble 
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ble  in  the  appearance  of  the  country,  of  the 
people,  and  of  the  cattle,  upon  the  two  oppo- 
fite  fhores  of  the  Solway  Firth.  From  Long- 
town  to  Dumfries  weftward,  a  track  of  thirty 
miles,  and  as  far*  as  the  eye  can  reach  north- 
ward,  the  country  conftfts  in  fome  partsof  a 
a  dead  flat,  at  other  parts,  of  gentle  rifings, 
the  whole  capable  of  very  great  improve- 
ment 3  hut  which,  at  prefent,  exhibits  a  pic- 
ture of  dreary  folitude,  of  fraoaky  hovels, 
Baked,  ill  cultivated  fields,  lean  cattle,  and 
a  dejetted  people,  without  manufactures, 
trade,   or  (hipping. 

.  Dumfries  is  a  handfome  finall  towns  it 
was  formerly  £  plac?  of  trade,  and  the  capi- 
tal port  pn  the  Solway  Firth,  which  wag 
lined  with  little  trading  towns,  At  prefent 
the  trade  of  this  extenfiye  coaft  fcarcely  do- 
ferves  a  name  $  and  though  herrings  gene- 
rally fet  in  about  the  month  of  September 
ievery  feafon,  upon  the  Scottifh  fide,  the  prin* 
cipal  fifhery  is  carried  on  by  people  from 
the  oppofite  coaft  of  Cumberland. 

The  herrings  are  fmall,  but  good  j  they 
are  taken  by  fixed  nets,  while  the  tide  is  mak- 
ing. This  fifhery  might  b§  carried  to  a 
great  extent ;  but  the  fallacious  allurements 

A3  of 
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of  fmuggling,  the  late  reftri&ions  on  the 
fifheries,  and  other  caufes,  have  impove- 
rifhed  the  people,  and  ruined  their  ports. 

Thfe  country  around  Dumfries  is  in  high 
Cultivation,  but  thefe  appearances  foon  va- 
nifh,  as  we  advance  towards  Moffat.  It  has 
been  affirmed,  that  while  thefe  fouthern 
countries  remain  under  ftrift  entails,  while 
they  are  no  longer  frequented  by  the  proprie- 
tors, but  left  folely  to  the  management  of 
faftors  or  ftewards*  all  the  feeble  efforts  of  a 
poor  commonalty  will  be  inadequate  to  the 
great  objett  of  internal  improvement,  in  a 
country  where  lime  is  fcaree,  and  where  coals 
are  burdened  with  a  high  duty,  befides  a 
water  and  a  land  carriage,  proportioned  to 
the  diftance  of  each  diftrift  from  the  Solway 
Firth* 

•  Moffat,  a  fmall  town,  lies  twenty-one  miles 
from  Dumfries,  and  has  long  been  noted  for 
its  fpas ;  on  which  account  it  is  much  fre- 
quented in  the  fummer  feafon.  The  coun- 
try northwards  becomes  almoft  entirely  pafto- 

ral. 

*  The  coals  are  brought  from  Whitehaven  and  Work- 
ngton.  The  duty  and  expences  of  (hipping  and  landing 
exceed  fix  (hillings  the  chaldron,  befides  freight;  and  \\\ 
jnany  parts,  a  land  carnage  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles. 
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ral.  The  lands  rife  to  lofty  mountains,  from 
one  of  which  iffues  the  Annan,  which  falls 
into  the  Solway  Firth  below  the  fmall  town 
of  Annan ;  the  Tweed,  which,  after  many 
terpentine  windings,  divides  England  and 
Scotland  on  the  eaft  fide,  and  falls  into  the 
German  fea  at  Berwick;  the  Clyde,  famous 
for  its  commerce,  its  manufa&ures,,  the  in* 
duftryof  its  inhabitants,  and  the  number  of 
its  towns,  namely,  Hamilton,  Glasgpw, 
Paifley,  Dunbarton,  Port-Glafgow,  Green- 
ock, Rothfay,  Campbeltown,  Saltcoats,  Ir- 
vine, Air,  and  Stranraer, 

The  head  of  the  Annan  rifes  at  the  edge 
of  the  road,  upon  the  right  hand ;  it  was  quite 
dry  when  I  paffed  that  way.  Half  a  mile 
farther,  on  the  left,  is  the  head  of  the  Tweed  j 
and  a  little  farther  is  the  head  of  the  Clyde. 

The  afcent  of  the  road  from  Moffat  to* 
wards  the  fummit  of  thefe  mountains,  pre- 
fcnts  a  moft  extenfive  view  to  the  fouth, 
where  the  profpefit  is  bounded  by  the  mounr 
tains  of  Cumberland,  whofe  appearance,  tha' 
at  a  great  diftance,  is  majeftic  and  fublime ; 
and  here  an  EngUfh  traveller  takes  a  parting 
view  of  his  native  country. 

A  4  Mr. 
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Mr,  Pennant  has  done  more  than  juftice 
to  the  views  and  beauties  of  North  Britain, 
but  in  (peaking  of  this  part  of  the  road,  he- 
falls  greatly  fhort  of  its  merits,  owing,  pro- 
bably, to  the  following  caufe :    "  But  incef- 

fant  rains  throughout  my  journey  from 

Edinburgh,  rendered  this  part  of  my  tour 
u  both  difagreeable  and  unedifying," 

The  road  northwards  runs  for  many  mile$ 
along  the  weft  fide  of  the  Tweed;  the  valley 
is  called  Tweed-dale,  and  bounded  by  verdant 
downs,  rifing,  on  the  eaft  fide,  in  the  form  of 
pyramids,  and  covered  with  numerous  flocks 
of  fheepi  whole  wool  is  of  fuperior  excel- 
lence, and  brings  a  high  price. 

Arrive  at  Edinburgh,  and  obferve  with 
pleafure  the  rapid  improvements  of  that  nor- 
thern metropolis,  which  bids  fair  to  vie  in 
a  fhort  time  with  the  moft  elegant  cities  of 
Europe.* 

Edinburgh  is  fituated  in  55  deg.  57  min. 
north  latitude,  and  3  deg.  14  min.  weft  lon- 
gitude from  London ;  diftant  from  that  city, 

by  Berwick,  as  before obferved,  388 

Diftant  from  Dublin,  by  Port-Patrick,     268 

Diftant 

*  -Sec  a  general  defcription  of  Edinburgh  in  the  View  of 
the  Britilh  Empire,  page  569,  &c. 
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Biftant  from  GJafgow,  by  the  fouth  road, .  44 

...* by  the  north  road,  48 

Confidering  its  northern  fituation,  the  air  is 
mild,  and  the  foil  is  fertile,  producing  in  great 
abundance  all  the  real  neceffaries  of  life. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  iri  Edinburgh, 
the  port  of  Leith,  and  the  adpreent  villages, 
is  calculated  at  100,000.  It  is  well  fappifed 
with  hotels  for  the  conveniency  of  ftranjgers 
who  refort  to  this  feat  of  learning,  elegarice* 
and  polite  aihufemeftts.  The  inhabitants  aft 
courteous,  obliging,  open,  hofpitable,  and 
well  inclined  to  the  bottle,  owing,  it  may 
be  fuppofed,  to  their  fecial  difpofitions  and 
the  excellence  of  their  wines. 

1 

Strangers  who  come  to  this  place  from 
motives  of  health  or  amufement,  generally 
vifit  Glafgow,  Loch  Lomond,  and  Inveraray , 
oh  die  weft;  or  Perth,  Dunkeld,  Blair,  and 
Taymouth,  on  the  north.  Many  gentlemen 
vifit  all  thefe  places ;  and  this  is  called  The 
Short  Tour  ^Scotland.  It  may  alfo  be 
termed  the  Jhort  way  to  healthy  fpirits,  and 
vigour* 

The  journey  which  I  propofed  to  myfelf 
admitted  of  no  delay;  I  therefore  fet  dtit  by- 
the  way  of  Stirling,  an  ancient  royal  bo- 
rough, 
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rough,  fituated  on  the  river  Forth,  at  the 
diftance  of  thirty-fix  miles  north- weft  from 
Edinburgh,  Stirling  was  anciently  the  feat 
of  kings,  who  refided  on  a  lofty  rock  called 
the  Caftle.  A  part  of  the  old  palace  ftill 
remains,  and  is  now  inhabited  by  the  com- 
manding officer  of  a  garrifon,  which  is  gene- 
rally compofed  of  invalids.  A  comparatively 
modern  palace  was  built  here  by  James  V, 
and  is  occupied  at  prefent  as  barracks  for 
the  garrifon.  The  parliament-houfe  is  120 
feet  in  length,  and  was  of  a  proportionable 
height.  When  I  firft  faw  this  building,  the 
roof  was  entire  3  when  I  faw  it  a  fecond  time* 
a  part  of  the  roof  was  bare ;  and  in  my  laft 
journey,  the  whole  roof  was  demolifhed. 
The  timbers  were  oak,  orn?qiented  with 
carved  work,  and  a  great  variety  of  figure?, 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain ;  as 
alfo  many  inferiptions  in  a  charafter  resem- 
bling the  Hebrew.  I  do  not  find  that  the 
Antiquarian  Societies  at  Edinburgh  have 
paid  much  attention  to  thofe  ancient  re- 
mains.  Some  of  the  carved  figures  havej 
however,  been  fent  to  Lord  Hales.  The 
age  of  the  old  palace,  and  the  parliament* 
houfe,  is  unknown. 

In 
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In  the  chapel,  which  is  of  confiderable  an- 
tiquity, there  is  a  boat  that  goes  upon  wheels, 
defigned,  probably,  fortheamufementof  the 
royal  children.  In  the  fame  place  are  kept 
wooden  models  of  the  four  principal  caftles 
in  Scotland. 

The  inhabitants  of  Stirling  have,  with 
great  tafte  and  judgement,  planted  a  fteep 
declivity  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  caftle,  with 
various  kinds  of  trees  and  Ihrubs,  through 
which  there  is  a  moft  retired  fhady  walk.  A 
track  of  level  ground,  beneath  this  declivity, 
formed  the  royal  gardens,  of  which  fome  ve- 
ftiges  ftill  remain. 

The  views  from  the  caftle  fcarcely  yield  in 
foft  luxuriancy  to  the  moft  admired  fcene- 
ry  in  Italy.  The  river  Forth  glides,  in  nu- 
merous beautiful  meanders,  through  a  rich,  a 
populous,  and  a  highly  cultivated  country, 
ornamented  with  plantations  and  gentlemens 
feats. 

This  fine  track  is  bounded  on  the  north- 
eaft  by  lofty  verdant  downs,  called  the  Ochil 
Hills ;  beyond  which,  the  Grampian  Moun- 
tains clofe  the  diftant  profpedt.  Thefe  moun- 
tains begin  at  the  edge  of  Loch  Lomond  on 
the  weft,  and  run  in  a  north-eaft  dire&ion 

to 
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to  the  vicinity  of  Aberdeen.  They  formed  a 
ftrong  natural  barrier  againft  all  invaders. 
By  means  of  thefe,  the  ancient  Caledonians 
refilled,  with  wonderful  courage  and  perfeve* 
ranee,  the  whole  force  of  the  Roman  arms 
in  Britain,  during  a  period  of  nearly  four 
centuries. 

Towards  thefe  mountains  I  once  again  took 
my  dire&ion  from  Stirling,  leaving  the  more 
fouthern  part  of  the  Highlands  to, be  vifited 
after  my  return;  a  journey  of  no  extent, 
danger,  or  difficulty,  compared  to  that  im-* 
mediately  beforeme,  which  required  both 
good  weather  and  a  long  day, 

The  firft  ftage  was  fixteen  miles,  through 
a  level,  and  not  unpleafant  country,  to  Caleri* 
dar,  a  neat  village,  finely  fituated, 

At  fome  diftance  from  Stirling,  that  great 

and  good  man,  Lord  Kaims*  fet  his  coun- 

trymen  an  example  in  rural  improvements, 

whfch  few  of  them  have  yet  b.?en  able  tc* 

equal. 

About  half  way  to  Calendar,  at  another 

village  called  Down,  there  is  a  large  anciefc 

caftle,  the  property  of  iht  Earl  of  Moray/ 

From  thence  the  road  is  enlivened  by  the 

river 


« 
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river  Teith,  which  at  Calendar  is  extremely 
beautiful. 

This  river,  and  fome  inland  lakes,  fupply 
the  country  with  falmon  and  trout.  The  fal- 
mon  are  chaced  out  of  the  lakes  by  pike ;  and 
having  thu$.efcaped  one  enemy,  they  fall  fdon 
into  the  fnares  of  another,  and  are  caught 
by  nets  as  well  as  the  rod. 

The  diftancefrom  Calendar  to  Loch  Earnc 
head  is  fourteen  miles.  After  riding  three 
miles  on  the  banks  of  the  Teith,  reach  Loch 
Lubnich,  five  miles  in  length,  whereTome  gen- 
tlemen were  fifhing  with  the  rod,  and  feveral 
country  people  with  a  boat  and  net. 

Near  this  lake  are  fome  natural  woods, 
confifting  chiefly  of  dwarf-oak,  now  a  valu- 
able article  on  account  of  the  bark,  which 
fells  at  one  Shilling  per  ftone. 

At  the  inn,  upon  the  head  of  Loch 
Earne,  have  %a  full  view  of  that  beautiful 
Iheet  of  water,  which  is  eight  miles  in  length, 
and  fringed  on  both  (ides  with  fmall  woods. 
From  this  lake  the  river  Earne  glides  east- 
ward through  the  extenfive  and  beautiful 
valley  of  Strathearne,  and  falls  into  the  Tay 
fome  miles  below  Perth. 

■ 

.  .  „  .  Killein, 
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killcin,  fix  miles  from  Loch  Earne,  is  a 
fmall  village,  at  the  head  of  Loch  Tay.  The 
beauties  of  this  place  are  finely  delineated  by 
Mr.  Pennant,  whofe  enthufiafm  carries  him 
fometimes  too  far.  Loch  Tay  is  fifteen  miles 
in  length,  one  in  breadth,  and  the  depth  is 
from  fifteen  to  a  hundred  fathoms.  Its  banks, 
on  both  fides,  are  fruitful,  populous,  and  finely 
diverfified  by  the  windings  of  the  lake,  and 
the  various  appearances  of  the  mountains. 

Here  I  had  the  pleafure  of  being  informed 
that  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane  intends  to  build 
a  regular  town,  nearly  upon  the  plan  pro- 
pofed  to  the  Britijh  Society  for  Extending  the 
Fijheries. 

The  road  from  Killein  to  Tyndrum  is  twen- 
ty miles.  It  leads  weftward  through  a  plea- 
fant  valley  called  Glen  Dochart,  and  Strath 
Fillan,  watered  by  the  Tay,  and  fhaded  in 
fome  parts  with  natural  woods. 

Tyndrum,  at  the  head  of  this  valley,  is  an 
elevated  fituation,  from  whence  ifTues  the 
river  Tay,  which  takes  an  eaftern  direction 
to  Loch  Tay,  out  of  which  it  flows  in  a  cor 
pious  ftream  to  Dunkeld,  and  from  thence  to 
Perth  and  Dundee,  where  it  falls  into  the  Ger- 
man Ocean.   The  banks  of  this  river,  from  its 

fource 
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fottrce  to  the  fea,  are  juftly  celebrated  by 
all  admirers  of  pi&urefque  fcenery. 

A  good  inn  is  much  wanted  towards  the 
upper  end  of  Strath  Fillan,  where  the  travel- 
ler would  be  amufed  with  the  views  of  Ben- 
more,  and  the  foft  landfcapes  of  the  valley ; 
whereas  the  inn  at  Tyndrum  is  fituated  on  the 
fummit  of  an  unhofpitable  bleak  moor,  and 
it  is  alfo  too  far  diftant  from  the  ftages  at 
Loch  Earne  and  Killein.  The  road  from 
thefe  places  is  alfo  carried  injudicioufly  from 
one  rifing  ground  to  another,  in^ead  of  being 
formed  on  a  level  with  the  waters. 

From  Tyndrum  to  Dalmally  is  twelve 
miles,  through  Glen  Lochy,  a  fine  paftoral 
ftrath,  watered  by  the  Lochy,  with  a  defcent 
almofl  the  whole  way.  The  hills  on  both 
fides,  though  remarkably  lofty,  form  agree- 
able fheep  walks;  Within  two  miles  of  Dal- 
mally, the  traveller  looks  down  at  once  upon 
a  pleafant  country,  which  receives  additional 
beauty  from  the  junftion  of  two  ftreams, 
and  a  confiderable  woody  ifland,  on  which 
ftands  the  church  and  the  parfon's  houfe. 
A  commodious  inn  at  this  place  is  rented  at 
61.  and  the  window-tax  amounts  to4l.  ios. 
This  difproportion  arifes  from  the  well- 
judged 
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judged  munificence  of  the  proprietor,  ttaho 
thus,  almoft  at  his  own  expence,  accommo- 
dates  travellers  with  decent  lodgings. 

Dalmally  is  a  fine  fituation  for  an  inland 
town.  The  adjacent  country  is  partly  ara- 
ble, and  abounds  in  cattle,- fheep,  timber,  and 
lime-ftone.  It  is  watered  by  two  confiderable 
ftreams,  which,  at  the  diftance  of  two  miles, 
fall  into  Loch  Awe,  afrefh-water  lake,  above 
twentymilesin  length,  that  might,  atno  great 
expence,  be  opened  to  the  Weftern  Ocean, 
iiear  Crinan,  the  intended  courfe  of  a  navi- 
gable canal,  to  fhorten  the  paffage  into  the 
Clyde.  Dalmally  has  alfo  the  advantage  of 
roads  of  communication  in  every  direction. 

From  Dalmally  to  Bunawe,  the  diftance 
is  twelve  miles ;  feven  of  thefe  are  carried 
along  the  north  fide  of  Loch  Awe,  which, 
at  the  north  end,  is  triangular,  $nd  orna- 
mented with  feveral  woody  iflands.  On  one 
of  thefe  iflands  Aands  Kilchurn-Caftle,  a 
confiderable  pile,  falling  to  ruins.  Op  ano- 
ther ifland  are  the  veftiges  of  afortrefs  ;  and 
a  third  was  honoured  with  a  cell  or  church- 
It  is  fcarcely  poflible  to  do  juftice  to  the 
grandeur  of  this  road*  A  ridge,  or  face  of 
mountains,  fome  miles  in  length,  rifes  <fr©m 

the 
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the  edge  of  the  lake  to  a  great  height,  and 
is  covered  with  wood,  from  the  water  to  the 
very  fummit.  The  trees  are  of  various  fpe- 
cies,  vigorous,  and  many  of  them  lofty. 
The  road  rifes  gradually  from  the  water.— 
In  fome  places  it  is  cut  through'  a  declivity, 
almoft  perpendicular,  and  on  that  account,  it 
is  fenced  by  walls,  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
frightened  traveller 

A  branch  of  the  lake,  called  Pool- A  we, 
runs  weftward,  -  and  empties  itfelf  at  Bu- 
nawe,  into  a  navigable  falt-water  lake,  call-  " 
ed  Loch  Etive,  where  it  affords  a  confidera- 
ble  fifhery  of  falmon.  Here  ends  the  Earl 
of  Breadalbane's  eftate  on  this  part  of  the 
continent,  which  extends  eaftward  to  Tay- 
mouth,  and  three  miles  further.  Three  or 
four  market  towns  would  enable  the  nu- 
merous tenantry  on  this  eftate  to  increafe  , 
his  lordlhip's  rent-roll  very  confiderably. 

Bunawe  is  a  ftraggling  village,  fituated  at 
the jundtion  of  the  water  Awe  with  Loch 
Etive.  Here  an  Englifh  company  have  long 
carried  on  the  fmelting  bufinefs,  by  means  of 
the  woods  in  that  country,  and  other  parts 
of  the  Highlands.  This  bufinefs  has  been 
highly  beneficial  to  the  poor  natives,  who 

B  find 
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find  employment,  and  good  wages,  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  work.  The  ver-? 
dant  fields,  and  other  agreeable  appearance? 
on  this  little  fpot,  plainly  indicate  the  refi-r 
dence  of  Englifhmen.  The  company  have 
9lfo  built  a  pier  at  this  place. 

The  road  from  Bunawe,  by  Loch  Etive,  tQ  , 
Oban  is  10  miles.  At  Connel,  four  miles  weft 
from  Bunawe,  *  a  chain  of  funk  rocks  crofles 
the  lake  almoft  from  one  fide  to  the  other, 
and  exhibits  at  half  flood  and  half  ebb,,  par- 
ticularly the  ebb  of  fpring  tides,  a  moft  fu- 
rious cataraft  of  about  ten  feet  high,  called 
the  Falls  of  Connel. 

Four  miles  further  ftands  the  remains  of 
Dunftaffnage  Caftle,  a  feat  of  the  Scottifo 
kings,  previous  to  the  conqueft  of  the  Pifts 
in  843,  by  Kenneth  II.  and  where  the  co- 
ronation chair  was  kept,  till  it  was  remo- 
ved by  that  monarch  to  Scone,  near  Perth, 
where  he  fixed  his  refidence,  as  being  more 
centrical  for  the  purpofe  of  government. 
This  chair  remained  at  Scone  till  the  thir- 
teenth century,  when  it  wa§  carried  off  by 
Edward  III.  of  England  \  and  it  is  now  in 
Weftminfter  Abbey. 

Some 


Some  parts  of  an  ancient  regalia  were  pre-  \ 
ferved  at  Dunftaffhage,  till  within  the  pre-  / 
fent  century,    when   they  were  embezzled  \ 
by  the  keeper's  fervants,  during  his  infirm 
years,    probably  for  the  filver  with  which 
the  articles  were  ornamented ;  and  nothing 
now  remains,  excepting  a  battle-axe,  nine 
feet  in  length,   of  beautiful  workmanfhip, 
and  ornamented  with  filver.    Mr.  Campbell, 
the  prefent  proprietor  of  Dunftaffhage,  has 
alfo  in  his  poffeffion,  a  fmall  ivory  image  of 
a  monarch  fitting  in  his  chair,  with  a  crown  \ 
on  his  head,  a  book  in  his  left  hand,  and  / 

feemingly  in  a  contemplative  mood,  as  if  he  \ 

» 

was  preparing  to  take  the  coronation  oath. 
His  beard  is  long  and  venerable;  his  drefs, 
particularly  his  robe  edged  with  fur,  or  er-  \ 
mine,  is  diftin&ly  reprefented.  This  figure  / 
was  found  among  the  ruins  of  Dunftaffhage,  \ 
and  being  confequently  engraved  before,  the  } 
conqueft  of  the  Pi£ls,  it  may  be  confidered  / 

as  one  of  the  greateft  curiofities  now  in  our  \ 

« 

ifland.  Mr.  Pennant  has  given  an  excellent  \ 
reprcfentatipn  of  this  figure,  and  alfo  of  the  . 
caftle,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  his  Tour  in  <. 
Scotland,  page  3  54.  > 

B2  the 
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The  caftle  is  built'  upon  a  rock,  at  the 
mouth  of  Loch  Etive,  whofe  waters  expand 
within,  to  a  beautiful  bay  where  fhips  may 
fafeiy  ride  in  all  weather.  Of  the  ancient 
building,  nothing  remains  except  the  outer 
walls,  which,  though  rooflefs,  are  ftill  in 
good  order. 

At  a  fmall  diftance  is  a  fmall  rooflefs  cha- 
pel, ftruggling  againft  time  and  weather,  to 
accompany  this  feat  of  kings  through  age? 
yet  to  come.  Facing  the  chapel  is  a  perpen- 
dicular rock,  which  ends  abruptly,  and  turns 

m 

fuddenly  to  the  fouth-eaft,  The  words  jf 
of  any  perfon  who  ftands  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion under  the  roqk,  are  fingly  and  diftin&ly 

'  echoed  back,  to  the  ^ftonifhment  of  eyery 
ftranger. 

The  fituation  of  this  regal  feat  was  cal- 
culated for  pleafure  as  well  as  ftrength  5  a 
proof  that  mankind,  even  in  the  rudeft 
ages  of  fpciety,  were  more  or  lefs  governed  by 
tafte.  The  views  of  mountains,  vallies,  wa- 
ters, andiflands,  are  delightful,  On  the  north 
fide  of  Loch  Etive  flood  the  town  of  Bere- 
.gonium,  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  capital 
of  the  Weft  Highlands.  It  feems,  from  cer- 
tain mounds,  excavations,  and  other  appear- 
ances 
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ances,  to  have  been  a  ftrong  fortrefs,  to  pre- 
vent invafion,  or  to  feciire  a  retreat,  as  oc- 
casions might  require.  At  prefent  this  dif«* 
tricl  is  ornamented  with  feveral  feats,  parti- 
cularly thofe  of  Duncan  Campbell,  Efq.  of 
Lochnell,  and  John  Campbell,  Efq.  of  Airds. 

Facing  Dunftaffnage  is  the  country  of 
Upper  Lorn,  a  beautiful  peninfula,  bounded 
by  Loch  Etive  on  the  fouth,  and  the  Linnhe 
Loch  on  the  north,  which  is  navigable  as 
highasInverlochy,"now  Fort  William,  where 
flood  another  feat  of  the  Scottifh  monarchs  $ 
but  the  prefent  edifice  is  thought  to  be  of 
later  date. 

Being  now  arrived  oil  the  weftern  fhore, 
I  began,  at  Oban,  to  inveftigate  with  more 
than  ufual  minutenefs,  the  moft  eligible  fitu- 
ations  for  villages  or  fifliing  ftations.  I  mean, 
in  the  fubfequent  detail,  to  fpeak  of  thefe 
ftations  exaftly  in  the  order  in  which  they 
fell  under  View,  during  the  courfe  of  my 
cruifes  and  journies.  I  propofe,  afterwards, 
to  arrange  them  geographically,  from  fouth 
to  north,  as  they  appear  on  the  iftap. 
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GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE 
WEST  HIGHLANDS  AND  HEBRIDE  ISLES* 

THE  weft  coaft  of  Scotland,  ovy  as  it  is 
ufually  called,  the  Weft  Highlands, 
is  wafhed  by  the  Atlantic,  and  extends 
two  hundred  and  thirty-four  miles  *  in  a 
dire6l  line  from  the  Mull  of  Cantire  on  the 

fouth, 

*  In  the  courfe  of  the  narrative  I  fpeak  of  miles  with 
great  uncertainty.  The  natives  compute  diftances  by  what 
they  call  Highland  miles,  which  in  fa&  have  no  ftandard, 
except  hills,  rivers,  lakes,  founds,  and  capes.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  reduce  thefe  computations  to  Englifh  miles  ; 
but  thefe  calculations  can  only  be  confidered  as  giving  air 
imperfect  idea  of  the  real  diftances. 

The  Galic  pronounciation  of  names  of  places  has  gene- 
rally a  reference  or  allufion  to  the  qualities  or  chara&eriftics 
of  thofe  places ;  but  the  Lowlanders,  who  vary  from  the 
original  pronounciation,  lofe,  confequently,  the  idea  which 
that  pronounciation  conveyed.  The  Moil  of  Cantire,  which 
fignifies  the  head- land  or  promontory  of  Cantire,  is  pro- 
nounced Mull  of  Cantire  by  the  Lowlanders,  which  has  no 
meaning,  being  unknown  in  any  language  whatever.  As  the 
Engliih  mode  of  fpelling  has  been  chiefly  adopted  by  geo- 
graphers, and  that  pronounciation  having  become  fami- 
liar to  readers  in  general,  I  (hall  follow  the  common  prac- 
tice in  this  refpect.  I  would,  however,  obferve,  that  any 
gentleman,  who  is  a  thorough  mailer  of  the  Galic,  might 
amufe  himfelf  very  agreeably  by  drawing  up  a  dictionary  orv 
names,  giving  the  Galic  foiling  and  derivations  in  one  co- 
lumn, and  the  EngfiftifpslUrtg  in  an  opposite  column.   This 

wouJ4 
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fttiith,  to  Cape  Wrath  on  the  north.  The 
promontory  called  the  Mull,  or  more  pro- 
perly the  Moil  of  Cantire,  forms  the  north 
entrance  of  the  Irifli  Channel,  and  lies 
within  thirteen  miles  of  the  county  of  An- 
trim in  Ireland.  It  alfo  forms  the  weft  en- 
trance into  the  Firth  of  Clyde*  an  inland 
fea,  forty  miles  in  width,  bounded  by  Gal- 
loway and  Airfhire  on  the  eaft; 

Cape  Wrath  is  the  north-weft  extremity 
of  Scotland  and  of  Great  Britain.  The 
neareft  continent  to  this  cape  is  the  frozen 
region  of  Greenland,  on  the  north,  and  La- 
brador, on  the  wefti 

c 

Between  the  Mull  of  Cantire  and  Cape 
,  Wrath,  are  fituated  the  Hebride  Iflands,  at 
very  unequal  diftances  from  the  main  land, 
fome  being  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and 
others  lie  at  the  diftance  of  fixty  miles.  The 
number  of  thefe  iflands  has  been  calculated 
at  three  hundred,  of  which  forty  were  fup- 
pofed  to  be  inhabited;  but  upon clofe inquiry* 
I  have  procured  the  names  nearly  of  one 
hundred,   that  contain  front  one  family  to 

two  thoufand  five  hundred  families  $   and 

_  • 

it 

would  become  a  ftandard  in  all  writings  hereafter,  and 
might  throw  new  lights  upon  the  hiftofy,  the  traditions, 
and  the  fongs  of  tljat  country* 
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it  is  probable  that  fome  have  efcaped  my 
notice. 

This  great  line  of  coaft,  and  the  iflands 
by  which  it  is  ftudded,.  are  comprehended 
within r the  under-mentioned  counties,  viz. 

Counties.     Principal  IJles.  Small  IJles. 

Hay 


Argylejhire: 


Jura 


Mull 


Taxa. 

Iona  or  Icolumkill,  Colum- 
kill  ijland,    Staffa,  Little 
1  Colonfay,  Gometra,  Ulva, 
Inch  Kenneth. 

JG  ia,Cara,  Elen  Macaiken 
or  Macajkeris  ijland,  Elen 
Ree  or  the  king's  ijland,  Elen 
more  vie  Charmaig^r  Mac- 
Cbarmaig's great  ijland,  Gar- 
velach,  Elacha-naomhir/fc 
holy  ijland,  Bealnahua  or  the 
mouth  of  the  cave,  Scarba, 
Longa,  Shuna,  Luing,  To- 
ra,  Suil,  Flada,  a Jlate  ijland, 
Efdale,  do.  Kerera  or  the 
four  fords,  Suna,  Lefmorc 
or  Leas-mor,  the  great  gar- 
den, Urifka,  Shuna,  (offAp- 
pin)  Colonfay,  Oranfay  the 
ijland  of  St.  Or  an,  Tirey^r 
Tin,  or  the  country  of  Icolum- 
kill (it  belonged  to  the  mona- 
Jlery  of  that  ijland)  Guna, 
Coll  or  Colla  the  narrow 
ijland,  Canay,  Rum,  Muck 
or  Muik. 


Counties. 
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Principal  IJles. 


) 


Invernefs-  ^ 
Jhire. 


Small  IJles. 

Teona,Crouilin,  Egg. 
"Soa,  Elen-oranfay,  Pab- 
Sky     I  hay,  Scalpa,  Rafay,  Flod-  • 
^  day,  Rona,Bcrnera,  Flad- 
da,  Huan,  Elenifa. 

Bara,  Fiaray,  Fudia,  Helle- 
fay,  Vaterfay,  Sanderay, 
Pabbay,  Mingalay,  Ber- 
neray  or  Barra  Head,  the 
foutbermoft  point  of  the  Long 
IJIand. 

S.  Uift       .       .     Erifcay. 
Benbecula,  Wia. 
f  Hyfkere,  Elenray,  Grim- 

NAJiftf  fay,  Kirkebuft,  Rona,Ber- 
'[nera,  Boreray,  Valay. 

[Harris \™¥™y>*nH>  Pa0bba7. 
(  Scalpay,  Taranfay,  Scarp. 

{St.  Colm's,  Great  Berne- 
ra,  Little  Bernera,  Wia- 
vore,  Pabbay,  Shiant.  -  , 
Longa,  Elen  Yew,  Elen 
Gruinaf d,Elen  Martin,Ta- 
nera. 

Sutherland-^  j£len  Han(k  * 

It  is  probable  that  the  the  names  which  terminate  in  a  or 
j,  are  Danifh ;  if  fo,  they  fhould  all  terminate  with  one  or 
other  of  thefe  letters. 

In  the  Highlands,  there  are  frequently  two  or  three  place* 
ha\ing  the  fame  name,  as  Shuna,  of  which  there  are  two  in 

the 
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At  the  diftance  of  fifty-foiir  miles  Weil 
N'  from  the  Long  Ifland,  lies  St.  Kilda,  which 
belongs  to  th6  proprietor  of  Harris.  This 
is  the  moft  wefterly  part  of  Great  Britain, 
between  which  and  North  America  there  is 
no  land.  About  fifty  miles  north  from 
the  Butt  of  the  Lewis  there  are  two  fmali 
iflands  called  Bara  and  Rona,  which  belong 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  Lewis.  Thefe  rocks 
lie  within  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of 
Iceland,  a  large  ifland  belonging  to  the  king 
of  Denmark,  whofe  fhores  abound  in  large 
cod  and  ling,  which  are  caught  by  the  Dutch 
and  other  European  nations,  but  much  neg- 
lefted  by  Great-Britain, 

The  aggregate  extent  of  all  thefe  iflands  is 
nearly  equal  to  Wales,  or  the  great  county 
of  York.  The  face  of  the  country,  the 
produce  by  fea  and  land,  the  language,  man- 
ners, and  drefs  of  the  people,  are  fimilar  in 
thofe  refpe&s  to  the  oppofite  coaft  of  the  High- 
lands ;  but  the  timber  is  nearly  exhaufted. . 

The  natural  produce  of  the  Weft  Highlands 
by  fea  and  land,  including  the  iflands,  arefifli 

of 

the  fame  county.  Muck,  Rum,  and  Canay,  are  placed  erro- 
neoufly  in  the  maps  as  lying  within  the  ihire  of  Invernefs, 
inftead  of  Argylelhire. 
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of  endlefs  variety,  inexhauftible  in  number, 
and  excellent  in  quality.  Thefe  feem  to  have 
been  intended  by  the  Author  of  nature  as  a 
compenfktion  for  the  inclemency  of  the  fea- 
fons,  and  the  fterility  of  the  foil. 

Of  grain,  this  coaft  cannot  raife,  with  the 
greateft  exertions,  a  fufficiency  for  the  ufe 
of  the  inhabitants ;  and  of  every  year's  pro- 
duce of  Barley,  a  third  or  fourth  part  is  dif- 
tilled  into  a  fpirit  called  whiiky,  of  which 
the  natives  are  immoderately  fond. 

Roots,  vegetables,  fallads,  and  common 
fruits,  being  lefs  hurt  by  the  rains,  can  be 
raifed  in  any  quantity.  Their  kail  and  cab- 
bages are  only  exceeded  in  delicacy  by  the 
turnip,  which,  for  its  flavour,  and  the  fine- 
nefs  of  its  grain,  is  prefented  raw  at  gen- 
teel tables,  with  fruits,  wild  berries,  &c.  Po- 
tatoes ferve,  throughout  the  Highlands,  as  a 
fubftitute  for  grain.  A  fmall  portion  of  lime, 
or  any  other  manure,  brings  forward  a  plen- 
tiful crop,  and  of  a  quality  greatly  fuperior 
to  thofe  that  are  raifed  upon  richer  foils ;  but 
when  fevere  frofts  fet  in  early,  as  in  1782, 
this  root  is  rendered  totally  unfit  for  ufe,  and 
the  people  perilh  through  want. 

The 
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The  culture  of  hemp  and  flax  may  be-  im- 
proved, particularly  in  fome  of  the  iflands.    4 

Along  the  banks  of  fome  of  the  lakes,  on 
the  main  land,  there  are  natural  woods,  which 
produce  a  confiderable  return  every  twenty- 
five  years,  when  the  timber  is  cut  down  for 
the  bark,  as  well  as  for  charcoal.  Many  hun- 
dred thoufand  acres  of  land  might  be  occu- 
pied in  the  growth  of  timber,  which  at  pre- 
fent  lie  wild,  and  ufelefs  to  the  proprietors- 

Black  cattle,  horfes,  and  fheep,  are  confi- 
derable articles  in  the  Highlands,  and  it  is 
chiefly  from  thefe  that  the  tenantry  pay 
their  rents.  The  beef  and  the  mutton, 
when  properly  fed,  are  fine  in  the  grain,  ten- 
der, and  high  flavoured.  To  thefe  may  be 
added,  though  of  inferior  confequence,  veni- 
fon,  hare,  partridge,  folan  geefe,  wild  geefe, 
wild  ducks,  and  great  variety  of  moor  fowl, 
that  find  excellent  fhelter  among  the  heather, 
with  which  the  face  of  the  country  is  chiefly 
covered. 

Copper  has  been  difcovered  in  the  High- 
lands, but  not  in  fufficient  quantity  to  defray 
the  expence  of  working.  Iron  ftone  abounds 
in  many  places ;  and  lead  mines  have  Jong 
been  wrought  with  fuccefs. 

The 
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The  flate  of  Efdale,  and  other  iflands  in  its 
vicinity,  fupplies  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land, befides  many  cargoes  to  foreign  parts. 

It  is  compofed  of  two  different  qualities 
and  colours,  the  dark  and  the  light  blue. — 
Other  parts  abound  in  flate,  but  the  want 
of  roads,  towns,  and  navigation,  prevent  its 
being  brought  into  ufe. 

Marble,  both  white  and  variegated,  is  found 
in  many  parts,  though  from  the  great  ex- 
pence  of  the  workmanfhip  in  fome  parts,  and 
of  the  carriage  in  other  parts,  no  other  bene- 
fit of  any  confequence  has  been  derived 
from  it,  than  the  t  ufe  of  it  as  lime,  and  in 
building  the  walls  of  cottages. 

Coals  are  alfo  found  in  different  parts,  "but 
no  attempts  have  yet  been  made  with  fuccefs, 
excepting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Campbel- 
town, where  a  (mall  quantity  is  raifed  for 
the  fupply  of  that  diftrift.  In  Mull  and 
Sky  there  are  appearancsof  coal,  but  the  vein 
is  too  thin  for  working.  It  does  not  how-r 
ever  appear,  that  proper  attention  has  been 
given  to  this  important  article  3  no  pit  has 
yet  been  dug  of  any  confiderable  depth,  and 
until  this  experiment  is  made,  no  juft  conclu- 
sion can  be  formed.  It  is  now  in  contem- 
plation 
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plation  to  open  pits  on  the  eftate  of  Dun- 
ftaffnage,  and  on  Clanronald's  eftate. 

Limeftone,  fhell  fand,  and  fea  wreck,  are 
in  general  ufe  for  fertilizing  the  foil.  Kelp 
has  becopae,  of  late  years,  a  great  article  of 
export.  This  vegetable  is  burned  from  the 
fea  wreck  till  it  becomes  a  liquid  j  when  cool, 
it  appears  a  dry  cinder,  and,  in  this  ftate,  it 
is  fold  to  the  manufa&urers  of  glafs  and 
.foap.  The  Highlands,  and  the  weft  coaft  of 
Ireland,  produce  the  gre^teft  quantities  of 
kelp.  There,  the  wreck  vegetates,  and  clings 
ground  the  ftones  of  the  rocky  beach,  till  it 
grows  to  maturity,  every  fecond  or  third  year, 
when  it  is  cut  down.  The  expence  of  cutting 
down,  drying,  and  burning,  is  generally 
il.  i  i$.6d.  per  ton  $  and  the  price  in  Scotland 
is  from  4I.  to  5L  while  in  Ireland  it  is  fold 
at  3I.  owing  to  the  latter  being  mixed  with 
gravel  and  ftones. 

As  the  great  varieties  of  fifh  which  are 
found  in  the  lakes,  channels,  andfeas  of  the 
Highlands,  may  be  confidered  as  the  grand 
natural  ftaple  of  that  country,  exceeding  in 
value  all  the  other  refources  united ;  and  as 
the  extent  to  which  thefe  fifheries  may  be 
carried  is  boundlefs,  I  cannot  do  juftice  to  this 

head, 
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head  without  bringing  together  in  one  view, 
fuch  informatirai  as  may  give  a  general  idea 
of  the  fifheries  upon  thefe  fhores.  By  fuch  re- 
prefentation  of  fa6ts,  a  probable  conje£hir  e 
may  be  formed,  whether  the  exertions  of  the 
Britifh  Society,  if  properly  condufred,  be 
likely  to  anfwer  the  ends  propofed  at  the  for- 
mation of  that  inftitution. 

In  the  View  of  the  Britijh  Empire  I  entered 
fully  upon  thefe  fubje&s,  ftated  their  various 
revolutions,  the  caufes  of  their  failure,  and 
the  beft  means  of  eftablifhing  extenfive  and 
permanent  filheries  upon  the  feas  and  coafts 
of  Great  Britain.  That  fubje6l  begins  with 
the  hiftory  of  fifh,  and  the  fifheries,  fome  ex- 
tra<5ts  from  which  I  have  given  in  the  Appen- 
dix, 

Befides  the  great  migrating  fhoals  from 
the  northern  ocean,  as  there  defcribed,  our 
own  feas  and  lakes  abound  with^  herrings, 
through  a  great  part  of  the  year,  though  not 
always  in  equal  numbers.  Thus  the  her- 
rings, which  {unround  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  are  compofed,  firft,  of  ftationary  or 
native  herrings,  fpawned  in  the  Britifti  feas, 
and  found  upon  the  coaft  at  all  feafons. — 
Secondly,  the  mighty  {hoals  of  emigrants,  or 

Grangers, 
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ftrangers,  from  the  north  feas,  as  reinforce- 
ments to  the  former;  but  whether  thefe  two 
divifions  of  herrings,  the  natives  and  the 
ftrangers,  unite  or  blend  together,  is  a  matter 
of  mere  fpeculation.  We  only  know  for  a 
certainty,  that  the  great  northern  fhoals  are 
found  upon  the  coaft  of  Shetland  about  the 
24th  of  June,  when  they  give  full  employ- 
ment to  hundreds  of  foreign  veflels,  and 
thoufandsof  people,  day  and  night.  We 
alfo  know,  that  this  body  of  herrings  re- 
mains on  the  Scottifh  coaft,  though  not  on 
every  part  of  it,  till  the  beginning  of  fpring, 
when  a  frefh  ftioal  is  advancing  from  the 
northern  ocean,  towards  our  highly  favoured 
fhores,  to  incite  our  induftry,  and  to  fupply 
our  wants,  Scotland  therefore  from  its  north- 
ern  fituation,  and  the  natural  movements  of 
the  herrings,  enjoys,  or  may  enjoy,  an  almoft 
certain  fifhery  during  eight  months  in  the 
year ;  a  duration  unknown  in  any  other  coun- 
try, and  which  gives  that  kingdom  a  decided 
advantage  over  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
but  of  which  the  natives  have  not  fully 
availed  themfelves. 

For  this  fifhery,  the  Weft  Highlands  far 
furpaffes  all  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  in 

local 
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local  fituation,  the  number  of  its  falt-water 
lakes,  and  the  frugality  of  the  inhabitants. 
This  is  the  grand  thoroughfare,  as  before 
obferved,  of  the  weftern  fhoals.  The  lakes, 
or  openings  of  that  coaft  are  numerous, 
many  of  them  are  capacious,  and  all  of  them 
extremely  deep.  Here  the  herrings  take  fhel- 
ter  from  the  turbulence  of  the  open  lea,  or 
they  are  forced  thither  by  the  dire&ion  of 
the  winds,  and  the  inceflant  perfecutions  of 
of  the  larger  fpecies  of  fifh,  who,  in  the  ea~ 
gernefs  of  purfuit,  fometimes  run  the  her- 
rings and  themfelves  almoft  dry  upon  the 
beach.* 

Next  in  confequence,  are  the  white  fish, 
which,  as  well  as  the '  herring,  are  the 
natives  of  northen  latitudes,  and  thefe  cons- 
equently abound  in  greater  quantities  up- 
on the  coaft  of  Scotland,  than  in  any  other 

C  part 

*  The  herring,  cod,  and  other  fifli,  are  driven  in  fhoals 
upon  the  coaft  of  Norway,  by  the  great  herring  whale ;  and 
as  he  dares  not  venture  within  the  iflands,  which  lie  in  front 
of  that  more,  he  remains  on  the  back  of  a  great  fand  bank 
about  fix  weeks,  watching  for  their  return.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  (harks,  and  the  fmaller  fifh  of  prey,  purfue  the  cod 
and  herring  along  fhore,  into  the  creeks  and  inlets,  where 
they  crowd  in  luch  numbers,  that  they  are  frequently  taken 
up  in  bafket  or  pail  fulls.  Sometimes  they  are  left  by  the 
tide,  piled  in  heaps  among  the  crevices  of  the  rocks. 
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part  of  Europe,  the  coaft  of  Iceland  and  Noiv 
way  excepted.  Thefe  come  alfo  under  two 
defcriptions,  the  native,  and  the  foreignfifli, 
which  follow  the  herrings  *  from  the  northern 
ocean,  through  ail  their  movements,  and  even 
into  the  inmoft ,  creeks  and  crevices  of  the 
fhores.  But  the  moft  certain  and  invariable 
fisheries  are  upon  the  hanks,  which  are 
placed  in  the  Britifh  feas,  .where  the/fiih 
are  collected  together,  and  thereby  fall  an 
eafy  pf  ey  to  the  patient  and  ventrous  fea- 
men. 

Where  the  tops  of  the  banks  are  (hallow, 
and  covered  with  a  barren  fhiftingfand,  which 
affords  no  fubfiftence,  and  the  water  from 
its  fhallovynefs^  being  generally  agitated,  the 
fifli  are  found,  in  the  greateft  numbers, 
upon  the  (loping  edges  and  in  the  pits  of  the 
banks. 

.  <  Befides  thefe  banks  of  the  Weft  Highlands, 
which  furnifli  white  fifh  of  inferior  fize,  the 
main  ocean,  as  far  as  European  veffels  have 
yet  examined,  is  an  slmoft  continued  fishery. 
Many  banks  have  of  late  been  difcovered, 
and  the  beft  fifhing  grounds  upon  the  old 
ftations  ^re  now  better  afcertained. 

The 
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The  white  fifh  found  in  thofe  great  repofi- 
tories,  and  cured  for  home  and  foreign  mar- 
kets, are  ling,  cod,  and  tufk.  The  cod,  when 
caught  in  winter  and  fpring,  is  efteemed  fu- 
perior.to  the  Newfoundland,  which  is  taken 
in  the  fummer  only,  and  brings  a  better  price 
at  the  European  markets.  The  ling  and  tufk 
being  unknown  at  Newfoundland^  find  a 
,ready  fale.  The  tufk  is  lefs  than  the  cod, 
but  Superior  in  tafte  and  flavour  to  all  fiih 
of  ,that  fpecies, 

^Haddocks  and  whitings  are  found  in  fuch 
abundance  in  the  lochs,  as  well  as  the  main 
fea,  that  fcarcely  any  value  is  fet  upon 
them  in  the  Highlands .  Ly the,  a  fiih  equal  in 
,fize  toafmall  cod,  and  cuddies,  a  fifh  nearly 
equal  to  the  herring,fwarm  upon  thefe  fhores, 
aud  are  efteemed  delicate  eating  by  the  in- 
habitants of  every  defcription. 

Flat  Fish,  as  turbot,  halybut,  fkate,  foles, 
and  flounders,  are  in  little  fequeft,  among 
the  common  people,  who  confequently  fel- 
dom  or  ever  attempt  to  fifh  for  them. 

Mackarel  come  periodically,  in  mighty 
fhoals;  but  thefe  are  alfo  defpifed,  though 
capable  of  being  cured  for  exportation.     \ 

Salmon.  This  fifh,  though  comparatively 
.  hannlefs,  yet  partakes  of  the  bffered  bounty 

C  2  which 
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which  the  herrings  afford.  Some  years  ago, 
a  finall  body  of  the  latter  was  thrown  upon 
fhore  by  a  fudden  guft  of  wind ;  the  tribe 
of  purfuers  fhared  the  fame  fate,  among 
which  were  a  number  of  falmon.  The  value 
of  this  fifti  was  not  known  in  the  High- 
lands till  very  lately,  and  the  fifhery  was 
much  negle&ed. 

Shell  Fish,  as  lobfters,  oyfters,  crabs, 
clams,  muffels,  cockles,  bring  no  price,  and 
confequently  incite  no  attention,  though  it 
is  well  known  that  fome  of  thefe  fifh  might  be 
pickled  and  exported. 

Befides  the  various  fpecies  of  fifh  above 
enumerated,  which  are  fuited  for  the  table, 
the  weftern  coafts  are  ftored  with  all  kinds 
of  cataceous  fish,  from  whales  of  every 
denomination  down  to  the  grampus.  Thefe 
have  lately  drawn  the  attention  of  the  natives 
on  account  of  the  oil  which  they  produce. 

The  Sail  Fish,  or  as  it  is  called  by  Mr. 
Pennant,  the  bafking  fhark,  is  fuppofed  to  be 
a  migratory  fifh  from  the  Artie  Circle.  They 
frequent  the  coaft  of  Norway,  the  Orkney 
and  Hebride  Iflands,  the  Firth  of  Clyde, 
the  Bay  of  BaHifhannon  in  Ireland,  and  the 
weft  coaft  of  Wales,  particularly  Carnarvon- 

fhirc 
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fliire  and  Anglefey.  They  appear  in ,  the 
Firth  of  Clyde,  near  the  Ifle  of  Arran,  in  ' 
fmall  fhoals  of  feven  or  eight,  but  more  ge- 
nerally in  pairs,  fometimes  in  June,  and 
remain  till  the  end  of  July,  when  they 
difappear. 

Though  their  fize  is  from  twenty-five  to 
forty  feet  in  length,  they  are  moil  inof- 
fenfive  fifh,  and  fo  tame,  orfoftupid,  thatthey 
will  fuflfer  themfelves  to  be  ftroked  in  the 
water.  They  generally  lie  motionlefs,  on  the 
furface  of  the  water,  as  if  afleep,  commonly 
on  their  bellies,  and  fometimes  like  tired 
fwimmers,  on  their  backs. 

A  hot  funfhine  day  is  the  beft  time  to 
prbfecute  this  fifhery  with  fuccefs,  A  har- 
pooner  ftrikes  as  near  the  gills  as  poffible 
— The  fifh  ftill  remains  inattive,  till  the 
united  ftrength  of  two  men  has  forced  the 
weapon  deeper,  when  it  plunges  to  the 
bottom,  and  ftrives  to  difengage  itfelf,  by 
rolling  on  the  ground,  as  appears  from  the 
harpoon,  which  is  often  bent. 

This  effort  provihg  ineffedhial,  the  fifh 
fwims  away  with  fuch  rapidity,  as  to  endan- 
ger the  boat,  to  which  the  rope  is  fixed ;  and  in 
this  manner  the  fifhers  are  fometimes  em- 

C  3  ployed 
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ployed  ten  or  twelve  hours.  The  liver  is  the 
only  ufeful  part,  and  yields,  particularly  in 
the  female,  from  fix  to  eight  barrels  of  pure 
fweet  oil,  very  proper  for  lamps,  and  mucH 
valued  by  tanners,  who  buy  it  at  3L  pef 
barrel. 

The  Seal,  an  amphibious  animal,  is 
found  every  where,  and  is  valuable  botH 
for  its  oil  and  its  fkin. 

,  The  lafi,  though  not  the  leaft  numerous, 
are  the  Dog  Fish,  the  moft  mifchievous  of 
all  the  finny  tribe,  both  to  fifli  and  nets, 

After  a  fmall  quantity  of  oil  is  extrafted; 
they  are  dried  for  winter's  provifion,  among 
the  poorer  fort  of  people,  who  give  them  the 
preference  to  others  of  far  fuperior  qualities. 

Such  are  the  treafures  which  thefe  north- 
ern feas  afford,  a  fource  of  wealth  une* 
quailed  on  fouthern  fhores,  and  which  might 
give  full  employment  to  the  inhabitants,  ill 
the  various  branches  that  relate  to  fifhe- 
ries,  of  which  the  Dutch  reckon  thirty ;  as 
fifhermen,  coopers,  curers  of  red  herrings, 
fliip  carpenters,  block-makers,  joiners,  pain- 
ters, blackfmiths,  hecklers,  fpinners,  net-mak- 
ers, fail-cloth  manufacturers,  fail-makers, 
rope-makers,  tanners,  fait  makers,  coafters, 

barge- 
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bargemen,  curriers,  labourers,  women",  chil- 
dreni  and  old  people,  who  gut  the  Herrings, 
and  wafti  them  at  the  fecond  packing.    . 

Thus  we  find  that  the  Highlands,  befides 
fupplying  home  demands,  exports  fifh,  black 
cattle,  horfes,  ftieep;  timber,  bark,  lead,  flate, 
and  kelp;  to  which  may  be  added  fundry  ar- 
ticles of  lefs  importance,  as  fkins,  feathers, 
oil. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  thefe  exports 
is  furely  fufficient  to  procure  the  neceffary 
articles  of  grain,  and  various  utenfils  in 
iron,  fteel,  timber,  &c.  wherewith  to  im- 
prove their  lands,  extend  their  fifheries,  fur- 
nilh  themfelves  with  decked  veffels/  and  eredl 
more  comfortable  dwellings. 

Such  are  the  fpecific  wealth  and  the  fpe- 
cific  wants  of  the  Highlands.1  But  as  the 
value  of  its  natural  produce,  by  fea  and  land, 

is  almoft  wholly  abforbed  by  the  great  land- 
holders, and  by  many  of  them  fpent  at  Edin- 
burgh, London,  Bath,  and  elfe where ;  as  the 
people  are  thus  left  more  or  lefs  at  the  mercy 
of  ftewards  and  tackfmen,  the  natural  re- 
fources  of  the  country,  inftead  of  a  benefit, 
become  a  ferious  misfortune  to  many  ira- 
proveable  diffaitts.    Thofe  who,   by  their 

C  4  educa- 
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education  and  their  knowledge  of  the  world 
might  diffufe  general  induftiy,  and  raife  a 

colony  of  fubje&s,  ufeful  to  their  king,  to 
their  country,  and  to  themfelves,  are  the 
Very  perfons  who  glean  thefe  wilds  of  the 
laft  (hilling,  and  who  render  the  people  ut- 
terly unqualified  for  making  any  effectual 
exertions  in  any  cafe  whatever* 
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CRUISES  AND  JOURNIES  ALONG  THE 
COAST  OF  TftE  MAIN  LAND,  "AND 
AMONG  THE  HEBRIDE  ISLANDS,  BE- 
TWEEN OBAN  AND  CAPE  WRATH. 


PESCRIPTION    OF    ARGYLESHIRE. 

ARGYLESHIRE,  from  whence  I  took 
my  departure,  extends  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  miles  in  length,  from  the  Mull 
of  Cantire,  on  the  fouth,  tb  the  Point  of 

■ 

Ardnamurchan,  on  the  north,  where  it  joins 
the  ftiire  of  Inverriefs.  Its  medium  breadth 
is  from  thirty  to  forty  miles,  except  the 
long  peninfula  of  Cantire,  which  is  only 
from  eight  to  nine  miles.  The  number  of 
inhabited  iflands  which  compofe  a  part  of 
this  fhire,  amount,  as  before  ftated,  to  thirty- 
nine,  of  which  Mull,  Hay,  and  Jura,  are 
the  principal. 

This  very  extenfive  county  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  the  Campbells,  Macleans,  Mac- 
neils,  Macdonalds  j  and,  of  thefe,  the  Camp- 
bells are  the  moft  numerous.    During  the 

laft 
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laft  war,  Argyleftiire  raifed  a  complete  regi- 
ment ofx  Fencibles,  befides  a  confiderable 
number  who  enlifted  in  the  marching  regi- 
ments. As  this  is  properly  a  maritime  fifhing 
county,  wafhed  on  one  fide  by  the  Atlantic, 
and  on  the  other  fide  by  the  Firth  of  Clyde 
and  Loch-Fine,  the  number  of  feamen  drawn 
from  thence  to  the  Royal  Navy  muft  have 
been  very  great.  Above  nine  hundred  men 
enlifted  or  were  preffed  into  the  fervice  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  all  of  whom 
Were  natives  of  Campbeltown  and  its 
neighbourhood,  .and  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  fifhing  bufinefs  carried  on  by  the  her- 
ring bufTes  from  that  port. 
,  When  the  projected  canal  fhall  be  com- 
pleted, and  fonue  villages  and  harbours  erect- 
ed, this  populous  county  will  become  one  of 
the  moft  valuable  provinces  in  the  Britifh 
empire.  It  abounds  in  black  cattle,  fheep, 
and  fifh,  though  the  latter  are  lefs  numeroy  s 
than  thofe  on  the  more  northern  fhores. 
Wafhed  on  both  fides  by  the  fea,  deeply  in- 
dented by  navigable  lakes  and  bays;  having 
an  eafy  communication  with  the  fifhing 
grounds  on  the  North  Highlands  ;  with  Glaf- 
gow,  and  the  trading  towns  on  the  Clyde  $ 

with 
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frith  Ireland,  Wales,  Whitehaven,  Liver- 
pool,  Briftol,  and  other  marts  on  the  weft* 
Coaft  of  England,  we  may  eafily  conceive, 
■that  the  period  is  at  ho  great  diftaiice,  when 
Argylefhire  will  becomfe  a  great  commercial 
county.  To  corroborate  this  opinion,  I 
have  to  obfefve,  that  after  a  veffel  gets  \indtt 
fail  from  this  codft,  fhe  enters  at  oiice  into 
the  Atlantic,*  where  fhe  meets  with  no  in- 
terruption  tift  fhe  makes  the  coaft'  of  Ame- 
rica or  the  Weft-Indies,  The  line*  there- 
fbrey  which  nature  points  out  for  the  inha-* 
tants,  is,  that  of  falt-makirig,  fifhihg,  fhip- 
building,  freights  or  the  carrying  frade; 
foap,  and  glafs-making,  by  means  cd  tk& 
kelp  upon  their  fliores,  and  fand  found  Upon 
(3ia  Ifland,  which  is  adapted  for  the  ktter. 

Argylefhire  has  only  three  fmall  towns, 
viz. 

i.  Inveraray,  the  capital,  which  hafcrifen 
to  fome  confequence,  through  the  exertions 
of  the  family  of  Argyte,  who  have  a  princely 
feat  here,  furrounded  with  above  a  million 
of  trees,  that  occtpy  many  tquare  miles. 

2.  Campbeltown y  the  property  of  the  fatal© 
family,  which  rofe  entirely  by  the  herring 
iifheries  on  the  coaft  of  the  North  Highlands. 

3.  Bow- 
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3.  Bowmore,   in  the  Ifland  of  Hay,    the 
property  of  Mr.  Campbell  of  Shawfield. 

Though  thefe  are  fea-ports,  there  are 
ftations  in  this  county  far  fuperior,  both  fo% 
diftant  fifheries  and  navigation.  The  firft 
and  moft  improvable  is  Oban,  which  lies  in 
that  part  of  Argylefhire,  called  Mid-Lom. 
It  has  a  good  Highland  country  behind, 
with  a  free-ftone  quarry,  Mull  and  other 
iflandsin  front,  and  is  of  itfelf  capacious,  and 
fufEciently  deep  for  the  largeft  fhips.  With- 
out, is  the  ifland  of  Kerera,  three  miles  in 
length  5  between  which,  and  the  main  land, 
is  the  Sound  of  Kerera,  a  good  road,  through 
which  coafters  and  fifhing  veffels  generally 
pafs,  between  the  Clyde  and  the  fifhinggrounds 
in  the  North  Highlands.  Thiscoaft,  and  the 
ifland  of  Kerera,  have  alfo  a  free  navigation 
to  the  white  fifheries  off  Bara,  and  the  her- 
ring fifheries  on  the  north-weft  coaft  of 
Ireland. 

A  cuftom-houfe  is  already  ere&ed,  fome* 
thing  is  done  in  fhip  building,  and  above 
twenty  families  -have  been  colle&ed  together 
with  a  view  to  the  fifheries. 

But  thefe  are  inferior  confiderations  to  the 
national  advantages  which  may  be  derived 

from 
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from  this   much'  frequented  harbour  and 

road. 

« 

Oban  is  formed  by  nature,  and  by  a  combi-  ( 
^nation  of  favourable  circumftances,  for  being  } 
a  principal  harbour,  a  place  of  trade,  a  cen-  \ 
trical  mart  for  the  South  Highlands,  and  ^ 
the  numerous  iflands  that  lie  in  its  vicinity. 
Here  alfo  a  Royal  dock  and  an  arfenal  might 
be  erefted.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  beft 
defigns  of  Government  for  annoying  the 
enemy,  or  defending  our  trade  and  Colonies, 
are  fometimes  fruftrated  by  means  of  con- 
trary  winds,  which  prevent  the  Royal  fleets 
and  tranfports  from  getting  out  of  the  har- 
bours, or  from  getting  round  to  the  Land's 
End.  It  is  alio  certain,  that  the  eneipy  are  in- 
formed by  news-papers,  and  otherwife,  of 
every  equipment  and  motion  of  our  fhips  and 
troops,  which  enables  them  to  counteract 
our  defigns,  by  means  of  fimilar  fquadrons, 
for  by  fecret  difpatches  to  commanding  offi- 
cers abroad.  The  delays,  and  the  lofs  to  the 
nation,  arifing  from  thefe  circumftances, 
muft  be  very  great;  to  remedy  which,  in  a 
certain  degree,  it  would  be  highly  expedient 
to  have  an  arfenal  and  a  Royal  dock-yard  on 
the  weft  coaft  of  Scotland,  where  fmall  fqua- 
drons 
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drohs  and  transports,  with  troops,  could  hp 
fecretly  fitted  out>  and  from  whence  they 
could  fail  at  aU  times  of  the  year,  and  with 
any  wind  that  blows.  By  this  means,  a  ftafe 
with  troops  might  reach  Ainerica,  or  the 
Weft  Indies,  before  the  snemy  could  have 
the  fmalleft  intelligence  of  the  defigri,  *  which 
would  give  our  fleets  and  armies  a  decided 
advantage  in  .that  quarter  of  the  world. 

If  Government  fhould  be  difpofed  to  re- 
gard this  propofal  as  a  matter  that  .merited 
fonje  attention,  I  believe  that  ,Oban  would 
be  found  \ht  befl  adapted  upqn  that  coaft. 
Here,  and  in  the  Sound  of  Kerera,  a  hun- 
dred fail  of  the  line  might  ride,  ox  fome 
diftante  from  the  fhore*  in  five  to  twenty- 
feven  fathom  water.-f*     By  means  of  this 

found 

*  Provided  that  the  few  editors  of  the  Scottifh  news-papers 

fhould  remain  filent  refpe&ing  thefe  equipments,  till  the  fhips 
had  a&ually  failed* 

t  Mr.  Murdoch.Mackenzie  was  employed  by  Government 
to  furvey  the  weft  coaft  of  Great  Britain,  from  Cape  \Vrath 
to  the  Briftol  Channel  ;  alfo  the  coaft  of  Ireland  ;  which  he 
executed  with  great  attention,  and  much  to  the  fatisfa&ionof 
the  featuring  people  of  the  three  kingdoms.  I  propdfe  there- 
fore to  corroborate  my  own  remarks,  by  extra&s  from  what 
he  calls  "  Nautical Descriptions  of  the  Weft  Coaft  and  Weftern 
ljlands  of  Scotland,  from  Cant  ire  to  Cape  Wrath,  and  tbt  Butt 
of  tit  Lewis*99 

Speaking 
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fojund,  veffels  ^ye  a  paffage  to  the  fouth,  and 
.alfo  to  the  north,  which  gives  them  an  op- 
portunity of  failing  <?ut  with  any  wind,  and 
p  lefs  than  h^lf  an  hour  they  are  in  the  open 
ocean. 

Next  to  thefe  advantages  is  the  happy 
fituation  of  Oban,  between  Loch  Linnhe 
and  the  Sound  of  Mull,  on  the  north,  and  the 
propofed  communication  with  the  Clyde,  on 
the  fouth.  Loch  Linnhe  is  a  large  body  of 
water,  which  is  navigable  to  Fort  William; 
from  thence  there  is  a  good  military  road  to 
Fort  Auguftus,  and  from  thence  to  Fort 
George. 

Thus 

Speaking  of  Oban,  he  ftys,  "  In  the  Sound  of  Ktrtraj 
there  is  very  good  anchorage  for  Jhips  and  veffels  of  any  fize  ; 
and  it  \i  a  convenient  place  for  veffels  that  are  bound  either 
northward  or  fouthward.  The  beft  parts  to  ride  in,  are,  in 
the  bay  of  Oban,  and  oppofite  to  Oban,  near  Kereraj,  and 
between  the  ferry-houfe  of  Kenray  and  Ardnachroik,  neareft 
the  latter,  on  eight  or  ten  fathoms,  without  going  within  the 
bay,  for  it,  (hallows  fail  near  that  fhore. 

"  The  Hor/e  Shoe  is  a  fmall  creek  in  Kereray,  about  half 
a  mile  weftward  of  Ardnacbroik,  in  the  mouth  of  which  a 
veffel  may  ride  very  fafe  with  an  anchor  on  each  fide,  or  a 
veffel  may  lie  aground  within  this  creek,  on  a  foft  ouzy  bot- 
tom. 

<'  In  the  bay  of  Glatrach,  at  the  north  eaft  end  of  Kereray, 
a  veffel  may  flop  a  tide  on  good  ground  on  any  fide  of  the 
rock,  which  is  always  above  water,  or  on  either  fide  of  Ilaaa- 
gaun." 
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Thus  one  fort  ftarids  on  the  weft  fea, 
and  has  an  eafy  communication  with  Irer 
land  and  the  weft  coaft  of  England  ;  ano- 
ther fort  ftands  in  the  center,  at  the  diftanctt^ 
of  thirty-one  miles ;  and  a  third,  upon  the 
eaft  coaft,  and  has  an  eafy  communication, 
with  Edinburgh  and  England,  on  that  fide. 

Thefe  forts  can  lodge,  upon  an  emer- 
gency, five  or  fix  thoufand  fnen,  all  of  whom 
could  be  conveyed  from  Fort  William  to 

Oban  in  a  fhoyt  time  ;  or  fhould  the  wind 

* 

blow  ftrong  from  the  weftern  points,  the 
diftance  by  land  is  not  very  great. 

Further,  were  recruits  to  be  ordered  from  < 
the  weft  coaft  of  Invernefs-fhire,  Rofs-fhire, 
Sutherland,  Sky,  and  other  iflands  in  the 
North  Highlands,  the  Sound  of  Mull  is  the 
direft  channel  to  Oban,  which  lies  near  the 
entrance  of  that  found. 

On  the  fouth,  the  propofed  canal  to  open 
a  communication  with  the  Clyde,  will  make 
the  navigation  for  coafters,  from  that  river, 
fo  eafy,  that  troops  might  be  conveyed  in  two 
days  from  Greenock  to  Oban. 

Hitherto  the  troops  have  embarked  at  the 
former  place,  which  is  fubjedt  to  the  fame 
inconveniencies  from  contrary  winds,  as  the 

Thames, 
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Thames,  or  Portfmouth.  No  fleets  Can  fail 
from  Greenock  down  the  Firth  of  Clyde 
with  foutherly  and  fouth-weft  winds,  which 
<fometimes  continue  in  that  quarter  four  or 
five  weeks  ;  neither  can  they  clear  the  Mull 
ofCantire,  without  fome  hazard  of  receiving 
damage  on  thofe  turbulent  fhores,  or  of  being 
forced  into  a  port,  where  they  might  be  de- 
tained fome  weeks* 

As  I  Ipeak  of  thefe  matters  from  a  long  ac* 
quaintance  with  that  coaft,  and  the  effe&s 
of  the  winds  on  both  fides  of  the  peninfula 
of  Cantire,  I  think  it  incumbent  to  ftate 
them  fairly,  in  the  hope,  that  fooner  or  later, 
thefe  fuggeftions  may  prove  the  means  of 
farther  inveftigation.  If  any  attention  is  to 
be  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the  High- 
lands, and  if  in  return,  the  Highlands  can 
be  rendered  more  ufeful  to  the  ftate,  it  is  to 
be  wifhed,  that  for  the  fake  of  mutual  ad- 
vantage, the  bufinefs  may  be  done  com- 
pletely* 
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JOURNAL.;; 

HAVING  given  this  general  fketcli  c£ 
the  fouth  part  of  the  Weft  Highlands,  I  fhali 
trouble  the  reader  with  fuch  particulars  of 
my  journey  and  voyages  northwards,  as,  I 
4  hope,  will  contribute  to  a  better  knowledge 
of  that  country  and  people. 

When  I  arrived  at  Oban,  I  faw  the  main 
ocean  on  one  fide,  and  an  extenfive  line  of 
coaft  on  the  other.  The  firft  prefented  an 
almoft  endlefs  groupe  of  iflands  and  rock^, 
among  which  I  was  to  cruife,  amidft  the 
'rapid  tides  occafioned  by  promontories  and 
bold  fhores,  where  the  fea  is  pent  up  fome- 
times  within  the  breadth  of  a  mile,  and 
runs  with  the  velocity  of  the  ftrongeft  cur- 
rents. 

The  land  exhibited  one  continued  mafs 
of  lofty  and  pathlefs  mountains,  covered 
with  heath,  frequently  with  mofs,  and  in- 
terfered at  the  bafe$,  by  large  bays  or  lake?, 
called  lochs?*  which  were  unavoidably  to  be 
croffed  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  where 
the  navigation,  owing  to  the  fudden  gufts 

of 

*  In  Wand,  thefe  opeflmgs  arc  fpclled  Uught. 
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tor  wind  from"  the  tops  of  the  furroimcU 
ing  mountains,  is  often  attended  with 
Banger. 

During  all  mjr  fdrmer  journies,  I  had 
been  uncommonly  fortunate  in  eicaping  ac- 
cidents of  any  kind,  by  land  and  water; 
Prefuming  on  the  fuccefs  of  thefe  experi- 
ments, I  refolved  at  a  feafon  far  too  late,  td 
embark  on  a  hitherto  unattempted  enter- 
prizej  without  a  veffel  or  boat,  that  I  could 
call  my  own; 

The    firft  cruife  was  to  be  through  the 
Sound  of  Mull,   a   long  narrow   channel, 
which  feparates  that  great  ifland  from  Mor- 
ven  on  the  continent.     A  •  courfe  of  dry  f 
weather  had  encouraged  a  hope  that  I  would  ) 
fcnj6y  fome  days,  at  leaft,  of  that  fine  fea-  I 
fon  j  but,  on   the  morning  wheh  I  was  to  \ 
take  my  departure  from  Oban,  the  weather  / 
was  entirely  changed  from  ferenity  and  fun-  \ 
fhinej  to  a  ftrong  head  wind,  attended  with    ' 
rain  and  fog.    To  go  up  the  Sound  of  Mull*    ; 
even  in  the  moft  favourable  feafon^  was  a  dan- 
gerous  experiment  for  a  fmall  open  boat; 
fuch  as  Oban  afforded.     Two  brothers,  of 
the  name  of  Stevenfon,  who  •  are  traders  in 
that  place,  and  to  whofeinduftiy  that  whole 
-     •  D  2  diihict 
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tliftfi&  is  under  great  obligations,  feeing  my 
fitiiation,  readily  offered  to  accompany  ffid 
tip  the  found,  in  a  new  veflel  of  their  own, 
lying  in  the  bay*  "  No,"  faid  a  perfon  in 
company*  "  he  fhall  not  go  in  your  boat* 
"  the  Cumbras  cutter  fhall  land  him  fafe  in 
c<  Mull/ — "  There  is  not  fuch  a  failer,"  laid 
he,  "  in  the  whole  Clyde ;  fhe  can  do  every 
ic  thing  but  fpeak;  and  we  have  thirty-fix 
€<  hands  which  no  cutter  in  the  fervice  can 
"  equal,  We  take  more  prizes  than  any 
44  two  of  them,  The  finugglers  fly,  and 
"  fkulk,  and  turn  from  her,  as  if  the  d-4 
was  in  purfuit  of  them.  Tho'f  it  be  an 
ugly  day,  you  fhall  fee  prefently,  how 
u  fhe  will  tack,  and  lie  to,  in  the  wind** 
"  teeth." 

Such  a  flattering  invitation  was  very  ac- 
ceptable, and  one  of  the  Stevenfbns  agreed 
to  bear  us  company.  We  embarked  in  the 
\'  long  boat,  for  the  cutter,  which  lay  in  a 
*  fnug  little  bay,  at  the  outfide  of  Keren* 
She  is  clinker  built,  lies  deep  in  the  water,  and 
though  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  burden, 
appears  fo  fmall  at  a  diftance,  that  fmug- 
gling  veffels  are  thereby  decoyed  into  fitua~ 
lions  from  whence  they  cannot  efcape. 

The 
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The  perfon  to  whom  I  was  obligated  for 
the  paflage  through  the  found,  was  Mr. 
Ritchie  the  firft  mate,  who  commanded  the 
veffel  in  the  abfence  of  that  terrible  foe  to 
illicit  trade,  Captain  Crawfurd,  who  was 
confined  by  illnefs*  The  men  teemed  to 
anfwer  the  character  that  Mr.  Ritchie  had 
given  them.  They  were  ftout,  fober,  and 
fteady.  They  feldom  fwore,  and  they  had 
faved,  from  150I.  to  300I.  per  man.  The 
greateft  part  of  them  had  families,  for 
whom  they  had  built  fmall  neat  houfes  on 
the  Cumbra,  an  ifland  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde. 
Captain  Crawfurd  fet  the  example,  by  build* 
ing  a  handfome  houfe  for  himfelf ;  Mr. 
Ritchie  erefted  another ;  and  in  three  or 
four  years  the  place  began  to  aflume  the 
appearance  of  a  regular  town. 

Finding  myfelf  thus  accommodated,  I  be- 
gan to  entertain  a  hope  that  chance  might 
put  a  fmuggling  reffel  in  our  way.  My  bu- 
finefs  was,  however,  to  collect  information 
from  Mr.  Ritchie,  and  his  people,  refpe&ing 
the  coafl,  the  different  openings  or  bays,  the 
effe&s  of  particular  winds  upon  each  bay, 
with  other  nautical  intelligence.  Mr.  Ritchie 
fpoke  very  feelingly  of  the  poor  Highlanders, 
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and  was  an  enthufiaft  for  the  meafures  that 
I  had  fo  often  recommended.  Mr.  Stevenfpn* 
whofe  knowledge  of  the  Highlands  is  very 
.extenfive,  was,  if  pofHble,  ftill  more  zealous, 
and  both  of  them  gave  a  proof  of  their  fin- 
cerity,  by  becoming  fubfcribers.  Mr.  Ritchie 
having  twelve  children,  I  proppfed  that  h$ 
fliould  take  only  half  a  fhare.* 
.  We  were  now  under  fail,  and  h{id  the  day 
been  fine,  the  numerous  iflands.  along  the 
soaft,  with  the  various  appearances  of  dif- 
Jant  mountains  on  the  continent,  would 
jiave  produced  the  moft  magnificent  views 
of  rude  nature.  Among  the  iflands  on  the 
,fouth,  two  lofty  mountains  called  the  Paps 
pf  Jura  overtop  the  whole  groupe,  and  are 
feen  at  a  great  diftance  from  every  dire£Hoi\. 
They  rife  in  the  form  of  a  fugar  loaf.  The 
higjieft  is  nearly  three  thoufand  feet,-f-  and 

fomr 

*  He  wa$  in  mourning  for  one  of  his  fong,  who,  with  12 
other  perfons,  was  drowned  in  a  boat,  near  the  Cumbras* 

t  The  mountains  in  Scotland  are  not  fo  high  as  is  gene- 
ral! v  imagined".     Beji  Nevis,  near  Fort  William,  though  the 
^  higheft  in  the  kingdom,  is  only  4*273  feet  above  the  level  of 
;      the  fea ;  and  in  general,    the  ridges  of  hills  in  that  country 
/    {lo  not  exceed  2,000  feet.    Thefe  compared  to  the  Alps,  the 
mountains  of  Afia/  a*nd  America,  are  only  gentle  rilings  r4-. 

- .  Tha 


<ft>mmands  a  *moft  extenfive  profpeft  of  the 
Hebrides,  the  north  of  Ireland,  Argylefhire, . 
apd  the  Firth  of  Clyde.     On  the  weft,  we  f 
faw  the  iflands  of  Colonfay  and  Oranfay  ap-  : 
pear  as  fpots  in  the  ocean.     On .  the  eaft,  a  A 
large  fertile  ifland,  called  Lifmore,  at  the? 
mouth  of  Loch  Linnhe,  a  capacious  lake,    f 
and  navigable  for  the  largeft  fhips  to  Fort . 
William,  which  ftands  in  the  country  called  . 
Lochaber.  "         .  ■ .  • 

The  Ifland  of  Lismore,  thus  placed,  be- 
tween  the  fouth  channel  which  leads  to  the 
Clyde,  the  Sound  of  Mujli  which  leads  to  the  , 
northern,  fhores,  and  the  Linnhe  Loch,  which 
opens  a  communication  with  Fort  William, 
and  the  interior  part  of  the  Highlands,  feems 
to  merit  particular  attention, 

.  This  ifland  contains  1,500  people;  is  above 
fqyen  miles  in  length,  by  one  in  breadth;  and 
being  compofed  of  lime-ftone,  it  might  be 
rendered  the  granary  of  that  coaft.  Hitherto 
it.  has  derived  little  advantage  from  the  lime^ 
ftone,  owing  to  the  want  of  good  peat,  the  , 
negledt  of  timber,  and  ftill  more,. the  duty 

A  4  upon 

The  height  of  fome  of  the  mountains  in  Tibet,  near  the  Mo- 
gul empire,  is  8,000  feet  and  the  height  of  the  Andes,  in 
South  America,  is  15,000  feet,  being  nearly  three  miles* 
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tfpon  coals.  Thus,  with  the  advantages  tff 
navigation,  inwery  dircftion,  and  of  a  foil  lyv 
ing  upon  the  richeft  manure,  the  people  aw 
indigent,  and  frequently  obliged  to  im- 
port meal  for  their  fubfiftence,  Many  of 
them  live  a  part  of  the  year  upon  milk  only. 
If  this  be  the  fituation  of  a  fpot  naturally 
fertile,  we  may  eafily  conceive  the  diftrefs  of 
theparilh,  of  which  Lrifmore  forms  only  a 
very  final!  part.  This  parifti  contains,  be-« 
fides  Lifmore,  the  diftri&  of  Appin,  Puror, 
*  Gten-Co,  01en»Creran,  and  Kingerloch  j  the 
whole  extending  forty  miles  in  length,  and  4 
inhabited  by  five  thoyfand  people,*  who  are 
under  the  care  of  one  minifter  and  two  mif, 
fibiiaries. 

At  the  north-eaft  end  of  Liimore,  thero 
is  3  fmall  ifland,  which  defends, a  bay,  fuf- 
ficiendy  extenfiVe  for  all  t^e  purpofes  of  fifh-* 
eries  and  coding  bufinefs.-f*    The  benefits 

of 

Wk    *  In  giving  the  number  of  people,  I  always  include  the  - 
children. 

^  €(  Rarnfay  Bay,  near  the  ^aA-end  of  Lifmore,  is  the  only 
• '  fafe  anchorage  in  this  ifland ;  the  ground  is  good,  the 
"  harbour  pretty  well  (heltered,  and  the  depth  fufficient  for 
<*  any  lhip»  Take  the  ifland  that  fhelters  the  harbours  on  the 
«  larboard-hand  going  in,  and  anchor  neareft  the  north 
"  fide." 
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of  a  port  and  market,  both  to  the  natives  of 
this  ifland,  and  the  fhores  upon  the  Linnhe  .  • 
Loch,  muft  appear  obvious  to  #  any  perfon 
Who  has  the  map  or  chart  before  him. 

After  paffing  Lifmore,  we  entered  the  nar- 
row part  of  the  found,  againft  both  wind 
and  tide  j  an  attempt  which  none  but  Mr. 
Ritchie,    on    board   the   Cumbras  cutter, 
would  have  thought  of.     Other  veffels  were  * 
bearing  away  for  places  6f  fhelter.  A  ftranger,  \ 
who  feemed  to  be  an  Englifhman,  fpoke  us  / 
with  the  trumpet,  and  begged  that  we  would  \ 
inform  him  of  a  fafe  harbour  or  anchor-  i 
ing  place.    Our  commander  anfwered  him  A 
by  the  trumpet,  in  a  very  obliging  manner,  / 
and  the  ftranger   fleered  immediately  for\ 
port,  \ 

The  day  began  to  mend,  and  our  veflel 
being  obferved  by  two  gentlemen  on  the 
Morven  fide,  they  thought  proper  to  launch 
their  boat,  and  board  us,  to  hear  news.  The  \/ 
curiofity  of  Highlandmen,  when  a  ftranger 
goes  among  th$m  is  proverbial.  The  lower  fort 
generally  interrogate  a  ftranger,  at  the  very 
firft  interview,  thus :  "  May  I  afk  your  name, 
gir  ?^— From  whence  came  you  ? — Where  v 

are 
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ape  you  gping.*    There  was,  however,  a  verf , 
good  reafon  for  curiofity  in  the  prefent  cafe: 
l\(tr.  Ritchie  had  thought  proper  to  go  up 
the  found  with  colours  flying,  which.;  no , 
cfcoubt,  brought  thefe  gentlemen  from  home; 
2nd  great  muft.  their  difappointment  have, 
bees,  when  they  found  that   Ritchie  had 
played  a  trick  upon  th$m.    But  he  made 
them  ample  amends  at  a  well  furnifhed  ta- 
ble in  the  cabbin.  ' 
«  ■  • 

Towards  evening  we.  landed  at  Aros,  in 
Mull,  accompanied  with  our  vifitors;  and 
here  I  began,  to  make  my  obfervations  on 
t^atifland. 

The  firftobjedt  that  prefenteditfelf,  was  the 
ruins  of  a  considerable  building,  fituated  im-< 
mediately  above  the  fea.  It  is  called  the  Caftlq 
of  Ares*  and  •  was  onqe  the  refidence  of  Mac-  * 
donald  of  the  Illes.  At  the  fouth  entrance 
of  the  found,  we  had  paffed  another  ruin, 
uponr  the  edge  of  the  fea,  called  Caftle  Duart, 

which 

*  The  country  IfifiY  are  equally  inquifitive  after  new;s~ 
Afk  an  Irifhman  the  way  to  Lurgan,  and  he  will  anfwer,  ' 
O!  and  is  it  to  Lurgan  you  are  going?"  Happy  in  fuch 
important  information,  he,  with  great  chearfulnefs,  adds, 
*«  O  then  my  dear  jewel,  I  will  be  after  putting  you  in  the 
".very  track  of  the  way  that  will  carry  you  to  Lurgan. 
"  It  is  a  very  fine  place— Was  you  never  there  before  i  I 
v     f«  fuppofe  you  came  lafl  from  the  City  of  Dublin  i" 
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-which  was  formerly  a  feat  of  the  chief  of  tha 
Macleans,  who  wreftsd  this  liland  from  th§ 
Lord  of  the  Ifles,  and  by  whom  one  half  of  it 
was  ceded  to  the  family  of  Argyle,  in  the  laft 
centujy,  Some  miles  weft  from  Caftle  Du- 
art  ftands  the  Caftle  of  Moy,  an  ancient  feat 
of  the  Macleans  of  Lochbuy.  , 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  inhabitants,  Mull 
is  twenty-four  Scots,  or  thirty  fix  Englifh  \f 
miles  in  length,  and  nearly  the  fame  in 
breadth.  It  contains  threfe  parifhes,  nir*e 
places  of  worlhip,  feven  churches,  five  fociety 
fchools,  three  parochial  ditto,  and  feven 
thoufand  people,  who  are  proteftants  of  the 
church  of  Scotland. 

The  m^fters  of  the  free  fchools  have  only 
nol.  per  annum,  and  being  generally  old 
jdomeftic  fervantSj  are  not  fufficiently  quali* 
fied  for  the  charge  committed  to  them.  The 
whole  rent  of  the  ifland  is  from  7  tp  8,ooq1, 
.of  which  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  (hare  is  faid  to 
be  4000L  Maclean  of  Lochbuy,  of  Toloifk, 
of  Coll,  and  Kinloch  Alin,  poiTefs  moftof  the 
■remainder. 

■  Mull  fends  out  1,500  black  cattle  at  3I.  per 
head,  upon  an  average  $   fome  fmall  horfes, 

and 
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*rid  300  ton  of  kelp.  About  two  hundred  deer 
range  among  the  hills,  but  no  hares. 

It  is  upon  the  whole,  a  rough,  mountain- 
ous country,  c6vered  with  heath  or  mofs ;  but 
near  the  fhores,  there  is  fome  good  arable 
land,  efpecially  on  the  weft  fide;  and  much 
more  might  be  reclaimed,  if  the  inhabitants, 
were  allowed  coals,  duty  free. 

Mull  is  much  indented  by  capacious  bays 
or  openings,  which  afford  the  natives  an  am* 
pk  fupply  of  falmon,  white  and  (hell  fifh. 

» 

There  is  not,  in  this  large  ifland,  any  ap- 
pearance ef  a  regular  well  built  village,  or. 
of  manufactures,  or  even  fpinning  to  any 
1    extent.     One  half  of  the  young  women  are 
.  perfe£lly  idle,  except  in  the.  harveft  time, 
(  when  they  go  to  the  Lowlands  to  fhear,  the 
1  earnings  of  which  fupply  them  with  trifling 
neceffaries,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  or  twen- 
ty-four {hillings. 

Combining  all  thefe  circumftances  ;  the 
cxteht  of  the  ifland  5  the  number  and  inac- 
tive ftate  of  the  inhabitants  5  the  want  of 
towns,  markets,  ports  ;  and  the  very  centri- 
cal fituation  of  Mull  for  trade  and  navi- 
gation, being  the  thoroughfare  where  vef- 
fels  are  continually  paffing  between  Cape 
Wrath  and  the  Irifh  Channel,  one  market 

town, 
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town,  fituated  on  the  Sound  of  Mull,  an<Tan<V 
ther  on  tlie  weft  fide  of  the  ifland,  would  be 
attended  with  the  mod  beneficial  confequen- 
ces  to  the  proprietors,  as  well  as  to  ten  thou* 
fand  people,  who  inhabit  Mull  and  its  iflands, 
with  the  oppofite  eoaft  of  Morven  and  Loch 
Sunart. 

Suppofmg  a  town  to  be  buik  at  Oban,  and 
another  upon  the  Ifland  of  Lifmore,  we  are 
to  look  for  two  ftations  in  Mull,  at  proper 
diftances  from  thefe  two  places,  and  from 
each  other.  .If  nature  ihould  alio  favour 
this  diftribution  of  ftations,  both  with  regard 
to  diftances,  and  the  qualifications  of  har- 
bours, the  bufinefs,  fo  far  as  it  relates  to  fitu- 
«tion,  feems  to  be  decided. 

The  lochs  aijd  bays  in  Mull,  though  nu- 
merous, are  not  in  general  very  good  ;  they 
lire  either  too  (hallow,  or  too  open,  and 
therefore  unfafe  for  veffels  to  run  into, 
during  ftormy  weather,  or  when  the  tides  are 
low,  . 

One  of  the  moft  celebrated,  and  moft  fre- 
quented bays  in  the  Highlands,  lies,  however, ' 
aiear  thenorth  end  of  the  Sound  of  Mull,  and      / 
is  called  Tobirmory,  which  fignifies  the  Well '  y 
.©f  the  Virgin  Mary,   from  a  little  fpring 
that^is  fhown  to  ftrangers,  and  of  whofe  quali* 

ties 
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ties  many  wonderful  ftoriefs  have  been  told." 
The  bay  of  Tobirmory  is  fufficiently  ca* 
spacious  for  a  number  of  the  largeflt  fhips.* 
It  is  flickered  by  the  ifland  of  Calve,  which 
-ftretehes  along  the  entrance,  and  leaves  a 
paflage  at  each  extremity.  At  prefent  thfc 
northern  paf/age  only  is  navigable,  which 
«is  a  great  defe6l  in  this  bay,  and  might  be 
eafily  remedied,  at  leaft,  for  the  navigation 
of  coafting  veflels,  by  removing  fome  great 
-ftones  that  choak  up  the  fouth  paffage. 

The  north  entrance  was  once  fortified; 
of  which  fome  veftiges  are  ftill  vifible.  Aftef 
the  defeat  of  the  Spanifti  armada  in  1588; 
the  fcattered  remains  of  that  fleet,  or  at  leaft 

a  part 

•  *'  Tubermoray  Harbour  is  a  very  fine  place  for  large  fhips; 
4f  for  it  is  fheltered  from  all  winds,  the  ground  good,  ant 
**  the  depth  moderate.  Large  fhips  may  anchor  any  where 
•'  above  a  cable's  length  from  the  fhore.  Small  veflels  may 
'*c  ride  more  commodioufly  on  the*  we'ft  fide,  about  a  cable  s 
*€«  length  eaftward  of  the  fbuthmoft  honfe." 

MacktnxiL 

Mn  William  Sacheverel,  an  "Englifhman,  whointhelaft 
century  lay  fome  time  in  this  bay,  fuperin tending  the  divers 
employed  on  the  wreck  of  a  Spanifh  man  of  war,  fays,  thA 
for  its  fize,  it  is  one  of  the  fined  and  fafeft  ports  in  the  world; 
covered  by  the  woody  Ifland  of  Calve,  furrounded  by  raoun^ 
tains,  fhaded  with  trees,  and  the  cafcades  of  chryftal  water 
rolling  over  the  rofcksi  form  altogether  a  fcene  equally  pleat 
-fing.  and  romantic.  .    , 


:'ft  par:  o£  them, : made  a  defperate  attempt  *d 
return  home,  by  going  round  the  north  of 
*  Scotland,  to" Cape  Wrath,  and  from  thence 
%  fbuthward  through  the  narrow  feas  of  the 
Hebrides.     One   of  thefe   fhips  called  the 
i.  Florida j  was  blown  up  by  a  Mr.  Smollett  of 
..  Dunbarton,  near  this  fort,  where  a  part  of 
<  the  hull  ftill  remains.    'When  I  was  at  this 
,  place,  a  fleet  of  thirty  fail  of  herring  buffes 
from  the  fouth,  was  driven  into  the  bay,  to- 
wards  the   evening,  by  a  ftrong  gale  of 
wind,  none  of  whom  were  to  be  feen  next 
morning.     They  had  heard  that  herrings 
were  in  thenorth,  and  every  veffel.crouded 
fail,  at  the  break -of  day  for  that  quarter.    u 
The  harbour  of  Oban  is  fo  flrongly  /bet- 
tered by  nature,  that  a  fmall  battery  placed 
at  each  opening,  could  defend  it  completely 
t&gainft  any  number  of  cruifers.    By  thh 
.  means  any  quantity  of  timber,  naval  ftores, 
provifions,  &c.  might  be  lodged  in  perfect 
fafety,  which  would  prove  a  confiderable  re- 
lief to  fhipping  in  general,  and  to  the  High- 
land coaft  in  particular.     This  place  is  alio 
4 happily  fupplied  with  excellent  water,  abun- 
dance of  turf  imniediately  in  its  vicinity, 
,and  freeftone  at  a  convenient  diftance  jupon 
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the  oppofite  coaft  of  Morven,  near  the,  fmall 
harbour  of  Loch  Alin. 

The  ftiore  around  this  bay  is  the  property 
of  the  Duke  of  Ar gyle,  and  John  Campbell, 
Efq.  of  Knock,  in  MulL 

From  this  place  I  eroded  over  to  the 
north-weft  fide  of  the  ifland,  where  I  found 
fome  excellent  corn  fields,  and  good  paftu- 
rage:  Here  I  embarked  with  Mr*  Campbell, 
in  a  boat  of  twelve  or  fourteen  tons,  and 
coafted  along  the  weft  fide  of  Mull,  which  is 
deeply  indented  by  two  great  bays,  or  lakes, 
and  abounds  in  iflands.  We  palled  the  fa- 
mous ifland  of  Staffa  about  fix  o'clock  in 
the  evening ;  and  kept  off  and  on  for  fome 
time,  that  I  might  have  a  view  of  the  en- 
trance of  FingaTs  Cave,  and  the  majeftic 
pillars  which  compofe  that  noble  arch* 
There  is  generally  a  furf,  or  fwell  of  the  fea, 
at  this  place,  which  utterly  precludes  all  po£- 
Ability  of  entering  the  Cave,  except  in  very 
calm  weather.  This  was  the  cafe  when  we 
made  the  ifland,  which,  with  the  latenefs  of 
the  day,  prevented  our  landing;  and  we 
bore  away  fouthward,  to  a  diftrift  in  Mull, 
called  Rofs  ;  of  which  Loch'  Laigh,  or 
more  properly,  Loch  Lye,  is  the  harbour* 

In 
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this  day's  voyage,  we  croffed  the  grddf 
bpening  called  Loch  Tua,  and  had  a  diftinfl 
view  of  the  iflands  which  lie  in  the  mouth 
of  iti  and  the  little  ifland  of  Inch  Kenneth,  ) 
.  where  Dr.  Johnfon  Was  hofpitably  entertain-  } 
ed  by  Sir  Allan  Maclean,  who  is  now  dead.    ( 

Next  appeared  Loch  Scridan,  fometimes 
cdlled  Loch  Levin*  which  we  croflfed  in  the 
dark ;  and  got,  with  difficulty,  into  the  finall 
bay  of  Lojfh  Lye,  which  is  fituated  near  the 
entrance  of  the  former1; 

* 

Here  we  lknded,  and  groped  bur  way  to  a 
finall  public  houfe,  where  we  had  the  morti- 
fication to  find  the  doors  fhut  and  the  peo-^ 
pie  in  bed.    Mr.  Campbell's  name,  however* 
fbon  procured  us  admiffion.    Any  lodging 
on  terra  firma>  was  preferable  to  the  ac- 
commodate   which   an  open    boat    af- 
fords,  and  efpecially  in  fuch  weather  as  we 
experienced    between  the   26th  arid   30th  f 
of  July.     It  then  blew  with  fuch  violence,   * 
as  to  fhake  the  corn  froin  the  roots  $  it  \ 
broke,  or  cut  off  the  tops  of  the  potatoes,   ' 

c 

by  which  the  growth  of  the  root  ceafes  *  and  \ 
as  no  ftorm  of  equal  violence  and  duration 
had  been  remembered  during  a  number  of 
years,  great  fears  were  entertained  for  the 

£  buffo 
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.  fcufies  and  fmall  craft  then  at  fea,  among  the 
iflands.  *  Our  boat,  though  feemingly  toffed 
out  of  the  water  by  every  wave*  neither 
drove,  nor  received  any  material  damage* 
a  proof  of  the  goodnefs*  of  the  harbour 

'  and  the  anchoring  ground. 

Mr.  Mackenzie's  account  of  this  bay  is 
lefs  favourable,-]-  but  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
he  fpeaks  of  bays,  as  he  found  them,  in  their 
natural  date  only,  without  defcribing  the 
fhelter  whkh  artificial  works  would  afford. 
Thus  we  find,  that  Loch  Lye  might,  at  a 
fmall  expence,  be  rendered  a  fafe,  commo- 
dious harbour  for  all  veflels  of  ordinary  fize, 
which  navigate  the  great  outer  channel  be- 
tween Mull  and  the  Long  Ifland,    That  a 

har~ 

*  Clanronald,  and  Captain  Macleod  of  Harris,  were  then 
•n  their  paflage  from  Greenock  to  the  Long  Ifland,  in  a  fine 
decked  veffel.  When  "this  ftorm  came  on,  they  run  to  a  port, 
and  lay  fnug  till  h  abated* 

f  "  Loch  Laigh  is  open  to  the  north,  near  two  points  of 
the  compafs,  and  therefore  cannot  be  reckoned  a  good  har- 
bour :  but  there  is  no  danger  in  failing  into  it *  the  ground 
is  all  clean,  and  toward  the  head  of  the  bay  holds  pretty 
well ;  fo  that  in  fummer  k  may  be  reckoned  a  fafe  har- 
bour, but  not  in  winter.  The  fafeft  anchorage  is  near  the 
head  of  the  bay,  on  the  weft  fide  of  Ika-Vaan,  on  four  or 
five  fathoms  water.** 
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liarbouf  fliould  be  formed  on  the  wdfc  fidd 
of  Mull;  rs  evident,  from  the  many  final! 
iflands;  rocks,  and  fears,  which  lie  in  this 
channel,  and  from  the  want  of  good  harbours 
in  thofe  iflands,  as  the  weft  fide  of  Jura,  of 
Oranfay,  Colonfay,  Icolumkill,  Tirey,  Coll* 
&c*  Loch  Scridan,  near  Loch  Lye*  is  a  fine 
harbour;  but  thebeft  anchoring  ground  is 
feveraT  miles  within  land,  and  is  therefore 
out  of  the  eourfe  of  (hipping* 

The  country  around  Loch  Lye  is  efteeifted 
the  moft  fruitful  part  of  Mull,  and  it  is,  con* 
fequently*  the  moft  populous* 

The  facrament  was  adminiftefed  during* 
my  ftay  here,  at  whfch  a  very  great  concourfe 
of  people  attended,  from  the  neighbouring 
parts,  and  alfo  frorti  Icolumkill.  They  ap* 
peared  decent  in  their  apparel  and  behaviour* 
and  had  the  chara6ter,  frqm  Mr.  Campbell* 
their  minifter,  of  being  quiet,  well  difpofed 
people* 

While  I  Was  ftrplling  on  the  hiils,  to  view  t 
the  ifland,  and  the  appearance  of  the  ocean  > 
in  a  ftorm,  I  was  kindly  invited  into  a  Cot-  ( 
tage,  prefented  with  the  fnuff-mill,  and  heard    , 
great  news  1  viz,-  That  the  Duke  of  Argyle* 
was  going  to  make  a  catial  at  Xoch  Crinan, 
And  to  build  many  towns  in  the  Highlands  t    • 

£  *  Some 


( 
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Some  days  before  this  conversation,  I  had 
been  informed  by  a  man  from  Tirey,  that 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  and  the  King  were  to 
carry  on  thefe  grand  works  between  them ! 
I  founded  the  praifes  of  both,  and  told 
the  man  that  the  great  Earl  of  Breadalbane, 
and  many  great  lairds,  had  promifed  to 
aflift  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and  the  King  in 
making  the  Highlands  a  grand  country. 

The  ftorm  having  fubfided,  we  left  this 
agreeable  place,  which  is  the  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  and  failed  towards  Icolumkill, 
which  is  alfo  owned  by  the  fame  nobleman. 
As  it  would  be  inexcufable  to  pafs  over  this 
ifland  and  Staffa  in  filence,  and  as  I  had  not 
an  opportunity  of  landing  upon  either  of 
thefe  celebrated  iflands,  I  fhall  gratify  the 
reader,  by  fubjoiniiig,  in  the  Appendix,  the 
accurate  defcription  by  Mr.  Pennant,  who  ex- 
amined Icolumkill  with  a  critical  eye,  and 
whofe  accounts  may  always  be  relied  upon,  as 
well  as  the  juftnefs  of  his  drawings  or  views, 
To  this  I  (hall  fubjoin  the  nervous,  but  lefs 
fatisfaftory  defcription  given  by  Dr.  Johnfon. 

For  the  defcription  of  Staffa,  we  are  in- 
debted to  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  which  is  alfo 
given  in  the  Appendix. 

The 
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The  delay  occasioned  by  the  ftorm  obliged 
me  to  pafs  the  ifland  of  Icolumkill,  with- 
out landing  upon  it.  We  were  now  bound 
for  Tirey  j  the  diftance  exceeded  twenty-five 
miles.  Had  we  gone  aftiore  on  the  former, 
in  our  paflage  to  the  latter,  we  muft  have  re- 
mained all  night,  with  the  hazard  of  bad 
weather,  or  a  contrary  wind ;  by  which  fome 
days  might  have  been  again  loft.  I  there- 
fore ftretched  away  along  the  coaft  of  Mull 
and  Icohimkill,  in  the  hppe  that  a  more  early 
feafon  would  give  me  a  better  opportunity 
hereafter  of  furveying  thefe  great  curiofities 
of  nature  and  art. 

The  condition  of  the  people  on  thefe 
fhores,  and  the  flate  of  the  fifheries,  being 
indifpenfible  fubjedts  >of  enquiry,  I  had  the 
pleafure  to  hear,  that  the  people  of  Icolumkill 
had  difcovered,  immediately  upon  their 
coaft,  a  valuable  white  fifhery  *  that  they 
had  juft  begun  an  imperfedt  trial  of  this 
fifhery,  and  were  preparing  for  greater  exer- 
tions the  enfuing  feafon.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  no  harbours  on  this  ifland ;  but  if 
a  town  and  port  fhall  be  built  at  Loch  Lye, 
which  is  only  five  or  fix  miles  diftant,  this 
whole  coaft  will  find  a  market,  and  be  fup- 
plied  with  neceflaries. 

E  3  Wc 
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•  We  were  now  between  Icolumkill  and 
-  Staffa,  which,  as  the  day  was  fine,  we 
faw  to  great  advantage.  We  perceived  the 
church,  and  other  ancient  buildings  of  the 
former,  very  diftinftty.  The  remains  of  dwel- 
lings erefted  above  a  thoufand  years  ago, 
excite  a  degree  of  veneratiop,  which,  though 
ftrongly  felt,  cannot  be  fufficiently  defcribed. 
StafFa,  on  the  right  hand,  appeared  in  the 
form  of  a  bold  rock,  fupported  by  pillars 
that  had  long  repelled  the  fury  of  a  turbu- 
lent ocean.  -.       *  ' 

i 

Beyond  StafFa,  on   the  north,    appeared 

Lunga,  and  a  number  of  inferior  iflands, 

i    among  which,  that  called,  from  its  form,  the 

V    Dutchman's  Capi,  is  the  moft  diftinguifhed. 

It  is  a  lofty  ifland,  and  ferves  as  a  fea  mark 

toveflels  which  navigate  the  outer  channel. 

Tirey  and  Coll  appeared,  at  a  diftanpe,  as 
one  ifland,  of  about  twenty  miles  in  length, 
having  fome  gentle  riiings.  There  is  a 
channel,  however,  between  them,  of  more 
than  a  mile  in  width;  and  navigable  with- an 
experienced  pilot.  They  lie  fouth-weft  and 
north-eaft.  Tirey  is  the  moft  foutherly  -, 
and  here  we  arrived  about  fun-fet,  in  a  little 
creek,  fo  very  narrow  at  the  entrance,  that 

no 
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no  vefiel  dare  enter  it,  except  with  mode- 
rate weather  and  a  leading  wind  $  yet  this  * 
was  the  only  place  in  the  ifland  on  which 
any  money  had  been  expended.  Here  is  a 
ruinous  pier,  whofe  dimenfions  are  propor- 
tioned to  the  fize  of  the  harbour  where  it  is 
built  A  fmall  veffel  niay  lay  her' fide  to  it, 
and  the  harbour  or  creek  will  contain  three 
or  fourTeflels  of  that  fize. 

As  ports  where  {hips  of  burden  can  enter 
and  depart  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  at  all 
times  of  the  tide,  is  a  matter  of  the  greateft 
importance  to  the  navigation  of  thefe  king- 
doms in  general,  and  to  local  fituations  in 
particular,  I  traverfed  the  whole  coaft  of 
this  ifland,  to  fee  if  fome  port  more  capa- 
cious than  the  place  above  mentioned,  could 
be  found.  '  After  this  excurfion,  I  found  no 
place  fo  practicable  as  the  Bay  of  Gott,  or 
as  it  is  called  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  Bay  of 
Kirkahul.  *  Mr.  Campbell,  and  other  per- 
ibns  who  have  frequently  entered  this  bay, 

E  4  were 

*  "  In  Tin  there  is  no  fafe  fflace  of  anchorage ;  only  in 
fummer,  a  fhip  may  flop  on  clean  ground,  in  Travy  Bay, 
.£lmoft  any  where  above  two  cables  length  frdm  the  fhore. 
Or  on  the  weft  fide  of  Kirkabul  Bay,  on  three  or  four  fa- 
*b©ins#  about  two  or  three  cables  length  from  the  fhore." 

Mackenzie. 
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were  decidedly  of  thg  fame  opinion  j  bu{  if 
will  require  a  ftrong  pier,  to  fecure  fhipg  i$ 
^11  winds.  *The  wajit  of  harbours  between 
Mull  an4  the  Long  Ifland  has  already 
been  mentioned.  The  diilance  fron}  Belfaft 
Loch,  at  the  north  end  of  the  Jrifhchaniiel,  to 
the  ifland- of  Canay,  in  the  north  Hebrides, 
is  above  one  hundred  and  feyenty  miles * 
and  from  Loch  Lye  iji  Mull,  pn  the  caft,  to 
Loch  Boifdale,  in  the  Long  Ifland*  on  the 
well,  is  fifty  miles.  Between  thefe  places 
there  is  no  harbour,  where  veflels  navigate 
ing  the  outer  channel  can  enter,  or  lie  fer 
curely,  in  any  weather.  Neither*  is  there 
any  lake  or  bay  in  this  great  fpace,  that  adr 
mits  of  being  made  a  fafe  port/ excepting  the 
JBay  of  Gott,  above-mentioned. 

The  Jfland  of  Tirey  is  the  fole  property 
of  thQ  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  draws  from 
thence  i,oopl.  annually.  It  is  nine  miles  in 
length,,  and  of  very  unequal  breadth;  but* 
no  where  aboye  four  miles,  and  in  general 
fcarcely  two.  It  is  a  low  ifland,  compofed 
in  fome  parts  of  rocks,  in  others  of  a  fandy 
foil,  which  produces  a  rich  verdure  of  grafs^ 
daifies,  and  herbs  of  a  fragrancy  that  is  al-r 
jpoft  fufFocating  to  thofe  who  are  not  accuf- 

tomed 
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tomed  to  it.  A  fifth  part  of  the  ifland  is  pure 
fand,  which  feems  to  be  gaining  yearly.  About 
800  acres  are  compofed  of  rock  and  mofs.  A 
verdftit  plain  of  1 100  acres  feeds  2000  flieep, 
and  the  arable  lands  produce  3900  bolls  of 
grain,  moftly  barley;  of  which  500  bolls 
might  be  exported,  if  there  were  no  ftills  for 
whilky .  The  exports  of  black  cattle,  horfes, 
£nd  kelp,  are  very  inconfiderable. 

Some  fpeeimens  of  marble  have  been  fent 
to  London  from  this  ifland  nearly  of  a  gar- 
net colour.  TJie  Duke  of  Argyle  has  a  hand- 
fome  chimney r piece  of  it  at  his  houfe  in  that 
city. 

Here  are  no  hares  or  deer,  becaufe  there 
is  no  fhelter  to  protect  them ;  neither  are 
there,  probably  for  the  fame  reafon,  any  ve- 
nomous animals  upon  the  ifland. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  is  computed 
at  2,200,  who  depend  chiefly  on  the  pro- 
duce of  the  ground,  though  the  coa/l  abounds 
on  every  fide  with  all  the  varieties  of  white, 
flat,  and  fhell  fifh.  This  difcovery,  ftrange 
to  relate !  was  only  made  in  the  fpring  pre- 
ceding my  arrival  on  the  ifland,  when  two 
farmers  realized  60 1.  in  a  fingle  boat,  after 
they  had  finifhed  the  daily  labours  of  the 
$eld.    This  good  fortune  will  probably  roufe 

the 
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the  induftry  of  their  neighbours ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  their  fuccefs,  efpecially  as 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  is  indefatigable  in  his 
endeavours  to  promote  that  branch  upon  the 
very  extenfive  fhores  of  his  eftate. 

Having  finifhed  my  obfervations  in  Tireyf 
I  took  leave  of  Mr.  Archibald  Campbell  of 
Mull,  from  whom  I  had  received  much  ufe- 
ful  information  refpe&ing  thefe  iflands,  and 
the  beft  means  of  improving  them.  I  alfo 
experienced  his  hofpitality,  and  readinefs  to 
accommodate  me  upon  every  occafion  during 
the  fpace  of  ten  days.  I  took  leave  at  the 
fame  time  of  the  minifter,  and  the  principal 
Inhabitants  of  Tirey,  who  favoured  me  with 
their  company  to  the  ferry,  where  I  eroded 
the  narrow  channel  to  the  Iflan<i  of  Coll. 

This  ifland  is  faid  to  be  fourteen  miles  in 
length,  by  two  in  breadth,  though,  I  believe, 
its  utinoft  length  does  not  exceed  twelve 
miles.  It  is  greatly  inferior  to  Tirey  in  fer- 
tility, being  compofed  moftly  of  rock,  fome 
blowing  fand,  and  a  very  fmall  portion  of 
arable  land;  yet  a  number  of  black  cattle 
are  raifed  here;  of  which,  it  is  faid,  four 
hundred  are  exported  annually.  The  rent 
of  the  whole  ifland  is  on^y  700I,  per  annum, 

of 
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of  which  Alexander  Maclean,  Efq.  has  the 
principal  (hare.  The  two  extremities  are  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle. 

No  hares,  deer,  or  venomous  animals  are 
found  on  thefe  naked  rocks. 

The  ifland  is  faid  to  contain  a  lead  mine, 
which  has  not,  however,  been  Wrought. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  amounts  to 
1 1  oo,  who  form  a  part  of  the  parifh  of  Tirey; 
and  are  under  the  care  of  a  miflionary. 

This  ifland  has  two  indifferent  bays,  and 
feveral  finall  creeks  for  boats.*    One  of 

the 

•  Sir  Adam  Fergufony  Mr.  Dempfter,  and  another  gen- 
tleman* having  had  a  hair-breadth  efcape  near  this  place,  I 
requefted  of  Mr.  Dempfter,  that  he  would  favour  me  with  the 
particulars  in  writing,  which  are  as  follow.  **  We  were  three 
"  in  company,  Sir  Adam  Fergufon,  Mr.  Guthrie,  and  my- 
"  felf ;  all  limited  in  point  of  time,  but  meant  to  have  vi- 
4f  fited  the  Long  Ifland,  Lewis,  and  Sky,  before  our  re* 
"  turn.  In  going  from  Staffa  to  Coll,  we  patted  CollV 
"  Houfe  by  miftake ;  and  in  making  for  another  harbour 
"  there,  our  veflel  ftruck  upon  a  funken  rock,  about  half  a 
"  mile  from  the  land,  and  ftuck  there  for  two  or  three  minutes*. 
"  but  the  day  being  fine,  the  lea  very  calm,  and  the  tide 
"  rifing,  we  got  the  veflel  moved  off  the  rock  by  the  ftern* 
*'  after  a  good  deal  of  thumping  on  the  rock.  Very  bad 
•**  weather  for  two  days  confined  us  to  Coll,  after  which  we 
Mt  fickened  of  our  expedition,  and  returned  to  Strontien  in 
**  Loch  Sunart,  and  then  to  Fort  William,  after  failing 
*'  about  from  the  15th  to  the  23d  of  Auguft.  The  rock  is 
*'  Jajd  down,  but  not  named  in  any  map.    My  journal 

"  written 
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the  bays,  called  Lochachaftill,  lies  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  ifland  •,  the  other,  called 
Loch  Yern,  or  Loch  Irin,  *  lies  on  the  fame 
fide,  and  is  more  centrical.  The  entrance  of 
the  firft  is  encumbered  with  rocks;  the 
Second  is  narrow,  and  the  harbour  within  is 
4ry  at  low  water.  Though  thefe  bays  can- 
not 

**  .written  at  the  time  has  this  entry— Aug.  17.  Thurfday  off 
"  Coll,  about  nine  o'clock  A.  M.  ftruck  on  a  rock  about  one 
"  m^le  from  Loch  Yern  in  Coll.  Stuck  about  three  minutes. 
"  The  captain  marked  this  ifland  on  the  map,  and  called  it 
44  Parliament  Rock.  You'll  obferve,  we  would  have  been  a 
*'  little  the  better  for  fome  of  your  perfevering  fpirit.  At 
the  fame  time;  this  hafty  and  partial  view  of  thofe  regions 
gave  us  a  better  idea  of  the  whole  of  that  country,  than 
**  thofe  who  have  never  feen  any  part  of  it.  My  opinion 
**  was  ftrongly  confirmed,  that  the  people  are  induftrious, 
f*  the  country  improveable;  that  living  by  means  of  pota- 
toes and  filh,  is  very  eafy ;  and  that  leafes  to  the  ten- 
ants, and  towns  with  magiftracy  for  juftice  and  police, 
'*  and  fome  regulations  with  refpeft  to  cuftom-houfe  fees, 
"  clearances,  &c.  alfo  roads  of  communication  to  be  made 
44  by  the  public  from  the  eaft  to  the  weft  coaft,  will  be  the 
"  means  of  converting  that  country  into  an  ufeful  part  of 
«  Great  Britain." 

March  23,  1787. 
*  4t  There  is  no  good  anchoring  place  in  this  ifland.     In 
the  mouth  of  Lochachaftil,  above  Soay,  a  fliip  may  ftop  in  the 
rammer-time  on  five  or  fix  fathom  water,  and  clean  fand, 
about  one  and  a  half,  or  two  cables  length  from  the  fhore. 

44  In  Loch  Irin  a  veflel  may  ftop,  in  moderate  weather, 
on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  ifland,  that  lies  half  a  mile  up  the  bay, 
tm  three  or  four  fathoms,  about  the  middle  of  that  ifland." 

Mackenzie. 
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not  be  rendered  of  any  utility  to  general  na- 
vigation, they  might  to  be  fo  far  improved 
as  to  enable  the  inhabitants  of  Coll  to  pro- 
fecute  the  fifheries. 

At  the  head  of  the  former  bay  is  the  feat  \ 
of  Mr.  Maclean,  where  Dr.  Johnfon  fpent 
fome  days  3  and  here  I  flept  in  the  room 
where  that  perambulating  philofopher  re- 
pofed  himfelf.  I  too  traverfed  the  ifland 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  but  found  very 
little  worthy  of  notice,  excepting  the  me- 
lancholy devaftations  of  the  blowing  of 
fand,  which  has  covered  fome  good  land, 
and  threatens  more.  Againft  this  evil  there 
is  no  remedy ;  neither  does  the  ifland  admit 
of  any  confiderable  improvement :  Mr.  Mac- 
lean propofes,  therefore,  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  his  tenants  to  the  fifheries,  the  na- 
tural bufinefs  of  thefe  iflands,  and  which 
would  foon  place  the  natives  in  more  com- 
fortable fituations. 

From  this  place  I  propofed  to  fail  for 
Bara,  the  mofl  fouthern  part  of  the  Long 
Ifland,  and  famous  for  the  white  fifhery  near 
its  fhores.  From  thence  it  was  my  inten- 
tion to  traverfe  that  whole  range  of  iflands 

by 
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by  land,  as  far  north  as  the  Lewis.  The 
principal  iflands  which  compofe  what  is 
called  the  Long  Ifland,  are, 

Names  of  the  Proprietors. 

Bara  Macniel  of  Bara. 

0 

h  Tffl-        f  Macdonald  of  Clanronald, 

\  and  Macdonald  of  Boifdale. 
Benbecula  Macdonald  of  Clanronald. 

North  Uift  Lord  Macdonald. 

Harris  Captain  Macleod  of  Harris, 

Lewis  F.  H.  Mackenzie  of  Seaforth* 

The  Long  Ifland  extends  140  miles  in 
length  from  Bara  to  the  Butt  of  the  Lewis, 
and  about  3  2  miles  where  broadeft. 

The  fouth  end  of  this  chain  lies  at  the 
diftance  of  fixty  miles  from  the  neareft  part 
of  the  continent  of  Scotland ;  and  the  north 
end  about  thirty  miles  from  the  main  land* 
Of  the  channels  which  feparate  thefe  iflands, 
none  can  be  navigated  by  large  fliips  with 
any  degree  of  fafety,  except  that  which  fe- 
parates  Harris  from  North  Uift. 

Thefe  iflands  on  the  eaft  fide  are  generally 
rough  and  mountaineous,  confequently  they 
abound  in  capacious  openings  or  bays,  where 
all  the  Britifh  navy  might  ride  fecurely.  The 
weft  fide  is  generally  level,  fandy,  and  fruit- 
ful 
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ful  in  oats  and  barley,  *  In  fome  of  the 
plains  there  is  a  luxuriancy  of  fine  grafs, 
herbs,  and  flowers  ;  but  unfortunately,  the 
fea,  and  fands,  are  making  continual  de- 
predations thereon,  which  no  efforts  can 
prevent.  The  fea  has,  however,  made  re- 
tribution for  its  incroachments  upon  thofe 
fine  plains,  in  the  article  of  kelp,  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality,  and  greater  in  quantity  than 
is  found  elfewhere  amongft  the  Hebrides  j 
infomuch,  that  in  1784,  the  eftate  of  Clan* 
ronald  produced  nine  hundred  tons. 

In  my  voyage  thither,  I  propofed  to  fteer 
by  the  north  end  of  Coll,  that  I  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  vifiting  the  ifland  of  Canay, 
the  only  fmall  ifland  in  the  Hebrides  that 
has  any  claim  to  a  village  on  the  plan,  and 
out  of  the  fund  of  the  Britifh  Society.  This 
ifland  is  the  fole  property  of  Clanronald 5 
it  is  three  miles  in  length,  by  one  in  breadth ; 
very  fertile;  and  contains  about  two  hun- 
dred inhabitants,  who  are  moftly  Roman 
Catholics.  It  lies  fifteen  miles  weft  from 
the  fouth  end  of  Sky,  thirty  miles  eaft  from 

Bara 

•  I  have  been  informed,  that  in  North  Uift,  one-fourth 
peck  of  barley  produced  lixteen  pecks ;  feven  and  a  half 
pecks  produced  four  bolls ;  and  that  a  grain  of  barley  in  this 
ifland  produces  twelve  ears* 
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Sara,  and  dire&ly  in  the  track  of  (htppiiiQ 
to  and  from  the  Baltic.  •  It  is  furrounded  by' 
filhing  banks,  and  having  a  harbour  *  fiif- 
ficient  to  contain  fhips  of  burden,  fuchveflels 
as  catinot  make  'the  harbours  of  the  Long, 
Ifland  on  one  fide,  or  Tobirmory  on  the 
other,  generally  run  for  Canay.    . 

The  diftance  between  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of* 
Coll  and  Bara,  by  the  courfe  I  propofed  to 
take,  is  a  navigation  of  more  than  feventy 
miles,  lipcta  the  main  ocean.  The  only  boat 
upon  Coll,  in  which  any  perfon,  except  thofe 
amphibious  animals  the  Highland  fifhers, 
would  venture  himfelf,  belonged  to  Mr.  Mac^ 
lean,  and  had  been  taken  to  Sky  by  his  family, 
who  were  upon  a  vifit.  In  this  dilemma,  a  ve- 
1  nerable  old  man  offered,  with  a  degree  of  frank- 
nefs  that  I  little  expe£ted,  to  cany  me  in  his 
veflel  to  Bara,  or  wherever  I  might  think  pro- 
per to  go  5  not  only  fo,  "  but  faith,"  faid  hey 
"  I  can  introduce  you  to  any  family  in  the 
ce  Long  Ifland,  for  every  body  knows  Wil- 
f€  liam  Macdonald,  who  has  been  a  fifher 
*c  tliefe  five  and  forty  years,  and  was  always 

"  refpe<5te& 

•  "  The  harbour  of  Cana  is  fmall,  but  pretty  well  ihel1- 
teredj  and  commodioufly  fituated  for  velTels  bound  either 
northward  or  fouthward ;  and  on  that  account  is  more  fre*" 
qucntea  duui  any  oi  the  Harbours  ia  that  neighbourhood/* 

Macienw* 
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kt  refpe&ed  by  the  firft  lairds  in  the  High- 
lands.— I  faw  your  book,"  added  he,  "  in 
•  the   Ifle    of  Sky  :   O  !    how  you  have 
'!  trimmed  that******  ******  jje  taJk 

*c  of  fifhing  !  hq,  knows  more  about  cut 
<c  tom-houfe  fees,  and  how  to  harrafs  indus- 
trious men  who  toil  at  fea  j  throwing  out 
his  gibes  by 'a  good  fire  fide,  with  the  wine 
bottle  before  him.     If  you  can  be  ready 
"  to  go  to-morrow  morning,  we'll  get  out  j 

cc  with  the  ebb  tide  ;   our  harbour  is  none  ^ 

tc  of  the'  beft,  but  leave  that  matter  to  old 
•c  Macdonald*  who  knows  it  weeh" 

This  old  man  conimehced  herring  fiftier  in  t 

1742,  and  by  his  indefatigable  attention 
and  great  experience,  realifed  70001.  a  much 
greater  fum  than  any  pferfon  in  the  weft  qf 
Scotland  had  acquired  by  #  that  profeffion 
only;  He  had  in  latter  times*  foui*  good  fail  7  ,  •* 
ing  veflels,  with  which  he  went  to  the  fifhing 
every  feafon$  and  he  became  fo  well  acquainted 
with  the  appearances  of  the  approach  of  the 
herrings  at  one  loch,  and  of  their  departure  for 
another,  that  he  was  often  fuccefsful,  when 
other  veflels  went  away  empty-.  'He  had 
alfo  acquired  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of 
'  the  coaft  of  the  Highlands  than  any  perfon 

'  F  living," 
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Eving,    excepting    Mr,    Mackenzie,    \yhc» 
founded  the  whole  of  it. 

Being  thus  a  complete  mafter  of  the  Jfifh- 
ihg  trade,  and  of  the  very  hazardous  naviga- 
tions of  thefe  feas,  he  became  at  laft  a  guide 
to  the  whole  bufs  fleet,  in  whatever  related 
to  failing,  fifhkig,  curing,  and  the  markets. 
fC  When  I  came  out  of  any  loch,"  faid  he, 
"  they  ufed  to  fay,  There  goes  Macdonald, 
let  us  weigh  our  anchors,  there's  nothing 
morein  this  place  for  us*  Then  the  fwifteft 
ik  among  them  would  try  to  keep  up  with 
"  us,  but  we  fcudded  aw  aw  like  birds,  and 
"  laughed  at  the  beft  of  them.    I  have  feen 
)   tc  fifty  fail  crouding  after  us,  as  if  they  had 
iC  been  in  purfuit  of  the  Monfeers*    Then  I 
",  hauled  down  a  fail  to  give  them  time  to 
bear  'up,  for  fhey  had  as  good  a  right  to 
the  herring  as  myfelf ;  I  fhowed  them 
the  way,  as  if  they  had  been  my  own 
cc  children. — But  I  fhould   not  fpeak    of 
u  children;    I  have   been    ruined  by   my 
children.    My  two  daughters  married  two 
brothers,  who  dabbled  too  far  in   the  j 

American  trade,    and  were  often  oblig- 
ed to  me  for  affiftance.    At  laft,  by  cau- 
!*  tionary,  and  by  money  advanced  them 
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*  at  different  times,  I  loft  every  fliilling; 
c.  was  put  into  prifonj  and  am  now  obliged; 
€  at  the  age  of  feventy  years,  to  go  to  fea 
*'  again  for  a  poor  livelihood.  The  laird  of 
c  Boifdale,  good  gentleman,  has  let  me  have 
c  a  frnall  veflel  for  iool.  though  worth  iooh 
c  wliieh  I  am  to  pay  when  I  arri  able-  I 
"  take  a  freight,  or  any  thing  that  offers; 
"  But  I  am  now  too  old  for  this  bufinefs  j 
"  an  arm  chair  would  be  more  agrfceable." 

This  being  the  hiftory  of  poor  old  Mac- 
flonald',  he  is  always  a  welcome  gueft  at  the 
feats  of  hofpitality  in  the  Highlands ;  and 
here  I  found  him  in  Mr.  Maclean's  houfe, 
where  he  enjoyed  all  the  conveniences  of 
One  of  the  family.  * 

His  veflel  being  a  good  failer,  and  in  good 
condition,  I  embraced  the  opportunity,  and 
agreed  to  embark  with  him  at  five  in  the 
morning.  .  The  night  being  very  boifterous, 
a  lefs  determined  paflenger  would  have  made 

that  circumftancd  an  excufe  for  fpending  an- 

* 

Other  day  with  Mr.  Maclean.  The  morn- 
ing proved  coarfe  and  hazy,  attended  with 
rainv  Mr.  Maclean  infiftcd  on  my  drinking 
tea  before  I  went  on  board  {  favoured  me 
with  his  company  to  the  fhore,  and  fent  two  * 

•  F  2  of 
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of  his  people  to  affift  in  working  the  veflel 

out. 

Mr.  Macdonald  was  now  in  his  proper 
element.  His  ftation  was  at  the  helm.  The 
morning  was  fqually,  and  we  were  fur- 
rounded  with  detached  rocks,  fome  above, 
and  fome  under  the  water.  x  His  eyes,  keen 
as  thofe  of  an  eagle,  were  every  where  $  and 
his  tongue  never  ceafed  in  directing  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  ropes  and  fails. 

After  we  had  got  fairly  out,  I  began  to 
look  into  my  lodgings  below,  where  I  found 
a  hamper  filled  with  wild  fowl,  chiokens, 
and  veal,  with  wine,  rum,  fugar,  tea,  bread, 
butter,  &c.  "  Ay,  faid  Macdonald,  the 
€<  laird  woul4  not  have  a6ted  like  himfelf, 
if  he  had  done  otherwise;  they  are  a 
choice  family.  I  have  known  his  father 
thefe  forty  years,  and  a  better  man  never 
"  lived." 

When  we  had  got  to  the  north  point  of 
Coll,  Mr.  Macdonald  faid,  it  would  be  ha- 
zardous  to  attempt  Canay  in  an  evening 
which  feemed  inclinable  to  fog.  We  there- 
fore pufhed  for  any  harbour  we  could  make 
in  Rum,  Egg,  or  Muck,  which  lie  con^igu- 
ous,  and  near  the  ibuth  end  of  Sky. 

Rum 
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Rum  is  a  confiderable  ifland,  or  rather  pne 
continued  rock,  of  nearly  thirty  miles  in 
circumference.  It  is  the  property  of  Mr. 
Maclean  of  Coll  \  contain  300  inhabitants ; 
grazes  cattle  an4  ftieep*  pays  200I.  rent 
annually  $  but  has  neither  kelp,  free-ftone,. 
nor  lime.   • 

Muck  belongs  to  Donald  Maclean,  Efq. 
is  nearly  two  miles,  in  length,  by  one  in 
width.  It  is  moftly  arable,  and  exports  fome 
barley,  oats,  potatoes,  and  cattle.  The  num-t 
,  ber  of  people  amount  to  253,  who  pay  200I, 
of  rent,  explufiye  of  twenty  tons  of  kelp, 
every  third  year. 

Egg  is  the  property  of  M^.  Macdonald ; 

and  is  confiderably  larger  than  Mi^ck,  but 

not  fo  fruitful.      In  thefe  iflands  there  are 

fome  anchoring  places,  but  no  good  har- 

,  bours. 

The  courfe  we  took  lay  between  Rum,  on 
the  left,  and  Egg  and  Muck,  on  the  right  We  < 
had  perceived  all  thefe  iflajids,  at  intervals, 
through  the  day ;  but  wheijL  we  advanced 
jiear  them,  they  totally  difappeared,  with 
every  objeft  excepting  the  water  immedi- 
ately around  us. 

F  3  ■  Mi-.' 
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Mr.  MacdonakJ  took  the  charge  of  the 
helm,  and  fteered  by  means  of  the  compafs, 
through  the*  channel  between  Rum  and 
Egg,  which  is  only  five  miles  acrqfs.  We 
failed  fometime  ill  this  courfe,  expelling 
pvery  moment  to  fee  land  (  but  we  remained 
wrapt  up  in  impenetrable  darknefs.  Our 
pnly  guide  was  the  compafs,  and  a  diftant 
found  of  waters.  Our  crew  confifted  of  Mac- 
Donald  and  two  men  j.  of  whom,  Macdonald 
and  one  of  the  men  were  fo  deaf,  that  they 
pouldnot  hear  thefe  founds.  The  other  failor 
M  myfelf  were  therefore  to  form  conjee 
tures,  and  to  make  pur  report  to  Macdonald, 
who  vy as  looking  anxioufly  around  him  for 
land,  <f  We  are  out  of  our  courfe/*  faid  the 
failor  $  ic  we  are  in  the  open  fea  ;  I  hear  the 
(well  of  the  Atlantic."  Differing  in  opinion 
from  this  perfon,  I  fuggefted  to  Macdo* 
paid,  that  we  muft  be  near  the  breakers  upon 
one  or  other  of  the  iflands.  The  old  man 
Tcept  up  his  fpirits,  but  thought  it  prudent 
to  gq  with  very  little  fail.  Night  began  tq 
approach,  and  we  had  no  profpe£t  of  feeing 
^ither  the  moon  pr  ftars. 

Of  all  fituations,  that  of  being  among  a 

grpupe  of  iflands  and  rocks,  in  a  foggy  night, 

*~  « 
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:s  the  moft  dreaded  by  feamen.  When  out  ia 
the  main  ocean,  though  it  fhould  blow  an 
iurricane,  the  veffel  has  a  chance  of  wea- 
thering it,  becaufe  there  is  fea-room,  as  they 
term  it,  and  rib  danger  to  be  feared,  except- 
:  ig  from  the  violence  of  the  winds,  which 
a  good  veffel,  fkilfully  wrought,  generally 
tf  ludps.  Among  iflands,  as  thofe  of  thp  He- 
brides, where  every  large  ifland  has  near 
As  fhores,  a  number  of  little  ones,  and  each 
of  thefe  being  generally  ftudded  with  rocks, 
there  is  danger,  on  every  fide,  of  being  driver* 
by  the  winds,  or  drawn  by  the  tides,  upon 
breakers  or  fhoals.  Such  were  the  profpe&j 
before  us,  when  Maedonald  called  out, 
«  Lahd,  land  !" 

The  fog  had  begun  to  lubfide  on  the  fum-? 
xnits  of  the  ifland  of  Rum,  which  foon  be- 
came fo  vifible,  that  no  doubt  remained  of 
our  fituatioa,  The  founds  we  had  heard 
proceeded  from  the  breakers,  and  the  falls 
of  water  from  the  mountains.  Finding  our- 
felves  under  impending  rocks,  of  prodigious 
height,  we  ftcered  to  a  proper  diftance,  and 
got  fafe  into  the  only  road  upon  this  bold 
coaft,  called  Loch  Skrefort. 

Here  we  landed,  at  a  fmall  village,  in  a 
jjtuation  not  unpleafant.    The  people  were 

all 
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all  bufy  in  packing  herrings  for  their  winte* 
provifion ;  and  more  might  hare  been  cured, 
if  they  had  been  provided  with  fait.     Mr, 
Macleana#the   proprietor  of  Coll,  informed 
me,  that  he  was  determined  to  give  the  in- 
habitants of  that  illand  every  affiftance  for 
promoting  the  fifheries.    I  hope  he  will  ex-  • 
tend  his  benevolent  endeavours  to  this  bay 
alfo,  by  ere&ing  a  fmall  key,  and  fupplying 
the  people  with  fait  and  calks,  for  which 
they  would  pay  ready  njoney.     By  means  of 
this  aid,  they  would  furnifh  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  ifland  in  herrings,  or  white  fifh, 
through  the  whole  year.  * 

At 

f  Dr.  Johnfon  did  not  vifit  this  ifland,  but  had  his  infor- 
mation from  Mr.  Maclean,  the  proprietor,  and  it  may  there- 
fore be  (uppofed  to  be  authentic.  cc  The  horfes,"  fays  he, 
*'  are  very  fmaU,  but  of  a  breed  eminent  for  beauty.  Coll, 
not  long  ago,  bought  one  of  them  from  a  tenant,  who  told 
him,  *«  that  as  he  was  of  a  fliape  uncommonly  elegant,  he  . 
f€  could  not  fell  him  but  at  a  high  price ;  and  that  whoever 
"  had  him,  mould  pay  a  guinea  and  a  half."  "  There, 
are  in  Bara,"  fays  the  Dottor,  f  a  race  of  horfes  yetfmaller, 
of  which  the  higheft  is  not  above  thirty-fix  inches. 

'*  Xhe  inhabitants  are  fifty-eight  fanvlies,  who  continued 
Papifts  for  fome  time  after  the  Laird  became  a  Proteftant. 

•  -  *  ■ 

Their  adherence  to  their  old  religion  was  ftrengthened  by 
the  Laird's  fifter,  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic,  till  one  Sun- 
day,  as  they  were  going  tomafs  under  theconduft  of  their 

patronefs* 
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* 
* 

At  this  place,  I  was  informed  that  thq 
herrings  were  in  Loch  Urn,  which  was  faicj 
to  be  crouded  with  buffes  arjd  Highland 
boats.  \  •? 

The  tidings  of  a  capital  prize  in  the  lot- 
tery could  not  have  produced  greater  plea- 
sure than  this  intelligence.  I  deferred  my 
.voyage  to  Can'ay  and  the  Long.  Ifland,  in  or- 
der to  enjoy  the  fight \  in  Loch  Urn;  and  to 
learn,  upon  the  fpot,  if  all  the  complaints  that 
I  had  heard,  were  well  grounded.  Befides  per- 
gonal information  from  the  proprietors  of 
herring  buffes,  in  the  ports  of  th?  Clyde,  I 
had  received  fundry  papers,  fitting,  that 
the  herring  fifheries  in  the  Highlands  wjpra  , 
greatly  obftrufred  by  the  native?,  whp,  in* 
tlie  night  time,  fcut  the  nets,  and  ftole  or  cut 
the  buoys  which  belonged  to  the  buffes;  • 
that  to  thefe,  and  other  irregularities,  were 
owing,  in  fome  meafure,  the  bad  fuccefs  o#f 
the  fiiheries  of  late  years  j  that  the  evil* was 
•  increafing 

patronefs,  Maclean  met  them  on  the  way,  gave  one  of  them  # 
a  blow  tfn  the  head  with  a  ye|low  ftick,  I  fuppofe  a  cane, 
for  which  the  Erfe  had  no  name,-  and  drove  them  to  the 
kirk,  from  wliich  they  have  never  fince  departed.  Since  the 
ufe  of  this  method  of  conversion,  the  inhabitants  of  Egg 
and  Canna,  who  continue  Papifts,  call  the  proteftantifm  of 
Rum,  th*  religion  of  the  yellvw-ftick"  " 
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increafing  daily,  and  unlefs  a  remedy  fhould 
be  devifed,  many  induftrious  j>erfons  would 
be  driven  out  of  the  trade. 

Mr.  Macdonald  had  been  bound  for  the 
fiftieries,  with  a  view  of  a  freight  of  herrings, 
and  being  thus  equally  difpofed  for  the  voy- 
age, with  myfelf,  we  fet  off  next  morning 
in  high  fpirits.  The  day  was  remarkably 
fine,  which  afforded  moft  extenfive  and  beau- 
tiful views  of  the  ljefore-mentioned  iflands, 
on  the  fouth  •  the  coaft  of  Sky  on  the  north  $ 
and  the  main  land  of  Scotland  on  the  eaft. 
We  coafted  the  whole  day,  along- the  fine 
floping  edges  of  Sky,  particularly  that  di- 
vifion  of  this  great  ifland,  called  Slate,  which 

#  is  feparated  froin  the  continent  by  a  chan- 
•'  nel  of  only  five  or  fix  miles.   Slate  is  a  good 

Co£n  and  pafture  country,  very  populous, 
and  ornam-nted  by  feveral  neat  white  houfes, 
that  are  inhabited  by  refpeftable  tackfmen, 
Itas>  cne  of  the  moft  agreeable  fituations  in 
the  Highlands,  for  the  refidence  of  a  gpntle- 
man.    It  produce?  grain  5  raifes  cattle  and 

•  fheepj  the  hills  aboynd  in  deer  ai\d  wild 
fowl  $  the  fea  in  all  the  varieties  of  fifh. 
While  thefe  gratify  the  appetite,  the  views 

.  of  magnificent  hills,  pf  feas,  and  of  veflels 

paffing 
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paffing  continually  to  and  from  the  north, 
pleafe  the  imagination.. 

In  this  day's  voyage,  we  obferved  a  num.. 
ber  of  Highland  boats,  With  four  oars,  and  ' 
containing,  generally,  fix  or  feven  men.— • 
They  were  returning  from  the  fishery  iu 
Loch  Urn  to  the  fouth  coaft  of  Sky.  The 
wind  being  contrary,  thefe  poor  people  were 
forced  to  labour  at  the  oafs  from  ten  to' 
twenty,  or  twenty^five  miles,  before  they  • 
pould  reach  their  refpe&ive  huts.  They  take 
the  oars  alternately,  and  refrelh  themfelve$ 
now  and  then  with  water,  though  generally 
in  a  full  fweat.  5They  fing  in  chorus,  obferv- 
ing  a  kind  of  time,  with  the  movement  of 
the  oars.  Though  they  kept  clofe  upon  the 
fliore,  and  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from 
pur  veffel,  we  heard  the  found  from  dlmoft 
(every  boat.  Thofe  who  have  the  bagpipe, 
ufe  that  inftrument,  which  has  a  pleafing 
effe<3:  upon  the  water,  and  makes  theft  poor 
people  fprget  their  toils. 

They  were  returning  to  their  families, 

with  their  little  captures  of  herrings,  or  with  ' 

,  what  they  were  able  to  buy,  and  with  a  very 

jlifproportioned  quantity  of  fait,  which,  in 

the  fifhing  feafon,  is  generally  above  their 

abilities 
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abilities  to  purchafe,  and  fometimes  it  cannot 
be  procured  at  any  price,  For  thefe  herrings, 
the  value  of  which  might  not,  upon  ar* 
average,  exceed  fifty  fhillings  per  boat,  fix 
or  feven  men  muft  have  been  frpm  home  a 
week  or  ten  days,  in  moderate  weather,  and 
double  that  time  had  the  weather  been  fcormy, 
with  -contrary  winds.  If  fuccefsfuf,  they 
do  not  repine  at  the  lofs  of  fo  mudi  time? 
the  fatigue  which  they  have  gone  through, 
or  the  dangers  to  which  they  have  been 
expofed,  in  navigating  the  main  ocean  with 
boats,  not  much  longer  than  a  London 
fculler,  and  many  of  them,  called  Norway 
fluffs,  about  that  fize.  But  when,  after  all 
thefe  delays,  toils,  and  hazards,  they  return 
without  herrings,  which  is  often  the  cafe, 
the  difappointment  to  their  half-ftarved  fa- 
milies is  eafier  to  be  conceived  than  ex- 
prefled,  and  they  have  the  fame  work  to 
perform  again,  as  foon  as  herrings  are  heard 
of,  within  the  diftance  of  fifty  njiles,  Even 
then,  difappointment  fometimes  follows ;  the 
report  may  have  been  falfe,  or  the  her- 
rings may  have  difappeared  before  the  peo- 
ple, ftruggling  with  contending  element?, 
could  have  reached  the  fifhery.    If,  at  the 

fern? 
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fame  time,  thefe  people  ftiould  J>e  thus  com-* 
pelled  to  wander  from  place  to  place,  uport 
the  turbulent  ocean,  through  pofitive  necef- 
fity,  arifing  from  the  immediate  want  of 
fubfiftence,  or  from  the  urgent  calls  of  thofe   * 

•  * 

by  whom  they  had  been  fupplied  upon  credit;, 
with  meal  and  neceffaries,  they  muft,  when 
the  fifhery  fails,  difpofe  of  their  property, 
and  fhift  every  one  for  himfelf ;  fome  in  the 
Lowlands,  and  others  to  inceflant  labour,  in 
the  wilds  of  America. 

As  we  advanced  towards  the  loch,  the 
number  o£  boats  that  were  returning  in 
every  direction,  plainly  announced  the  de- 
parture  of  the  herrings. 

About  fun-fet,  we  caft  anchor  in  an  open 
road,  at  the  mouth  of  the  loch,  and  feeing 
a  decent  looking  houfe,  with  fundry  huts,  at 
fome  diftance,  Macdonald  and  myfelf  bent 
our  way  thither,  as  if  certain  of  a  good  re- 
ception, of  comfortable  lodging,  and  a  whole 
budget  of  news.  When  we  got  to  this  place, 
a  deadfilence  pervaded  the  whole  village  ;  thd 
windows  and  doors  of.  the  principal  houfe 
were  fhutj  we  knocked  in  vain,  nothing 
that  had  life  was  feen  or  heard  from  any  quar- 
ter. Macdonald,  who  pretended  to  a  tho- 
rough 
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t cfugli  knowledge  of  the  country  and  people 
after  having  explored  every  hut  and  corner, 
declared,  that  he  had  never  met  with  fuch 
a  circumftance;  but  in  our  return  to  the 
veflel,  we  were  informed  by  a  tranfient  tra- 
veller, that  the  people  of  the  village  had 
*  juft  gone  to  the  ftiielings .*  By  him  alfo  we 
learned,  that  there  had  been  a  good  take  of 
herrings,  and  great  difturbances  between  the 
bufs-men  and  the  Highlandmen,  which,  hef 
ftid,  hud  driven  the  herrings  out  of  the  loch. 

With  the  help  of  a  blanket,  I  made  a  fliift 
to  pafs  a  night  on  board,  accompanied  by  at 
whole  corps  of  tliofe  no&urnal  difturbersf 
of  the  peace,  called  Hght  infantry.  Next 
morning  proved  fine,  and  by  five  o'clock 
We  were  under  fail,  with  a  head  wind.  This 
'did  not,  however,  prevent  us  from  working 
tijf  the  loqh,  by  tacking  from  fide  to  fide  > 
which  afforded  me  a  conjplete  view  of  the 
tremendous  mountains  that  bound  this  no- 
ble  water.  In  fome  parts,  the  furface  was  co- 
vered with  a  coarfc  graft,  mixed  With  heath; 
in  others,  with  woods  that  feemed  to  have 

been 

*  Huts,  or  dairy  houfes,  mong  the  mountains  and  moors, 
where  the  people  go»  in  good  weather,  to  make  butter  and 
cheefe. 
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been  Gripped  of  their*  beft  timber.  Thd 
mountains,  a*  we  advanced,  increafed  in 
height,  and  new  woods  appeared.  At 
length  we  call  anchor,  about  .ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  in  a  fmall  road  on  the 
north  fide,  called  Arnifdale,  where  we  found  •  * 
a  moft  welcome  reception  from  Mr,  Mac- 
leod  and  good  Madam  Macleod.* 

This  gentleman  is  about  eighty-fix  years 
of  age,  and  Mrs.  Macleod  is  turned  of  fe- 
venty.  Here  I  met  with  that  kind  of  civility 
and  attention  which  I  had  often  experienced ; 
and  finding  myfelf  thus  agreeably  accom- 
modated, I  made  this  houfe  my  head  quar- 
ters, while  I  was  taking  a  furvey  of  the 
loch,  and  the  fifheries.  During  a  ftiort 
acquaintance  of  three  days,  I  had  con-r 
traded  a  friendfhip  for  old  Macdonald, 
which  I  felt  pretty  fenfibly  on  parting 
from  him  at  this,  place.  If  his  fons  in  law, 
who  are  again  in  bufinefs,  fhouldfhew  no     , 

'  "       .  dif- 

"  I  fhaU  never  forget  the  hofpitality  of  the  houfe,"  fays  j 
Mr,  Pennant,  vol.  ii.  page  34a.  "  Before  I  could  utter  a  de-  / 
y/nial,  three  glaifes  of  rum,  cordialized  with  jelly  of  bilberies, 
^rere  poured  into  me  by  the  irrefiftable  hand  of  good  Madam 
Macleod.  McfTrs  Lightfoot  and  Stuart  fallied  out,  in  high 
fpirits,  to  botanize  5 1  defended  to  my  boat  to  make  the  voy- 
age of  the  lake."  #  , 
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« 

dHpofitions  to  maintain,*  in  a  decent  com* 
petency,  the  man  whom  their  indifcretions 
have  reduced  to  the  greateft  poverty,  I  hope 
that  the  traders  in  Greenock,  and  particu-* 
larly  thofe  concerned  in  fifheries,  will  raife  a 
fmall  fund,  by  means  of  an  annual  fubfcrip-J 
tion,  and  to  which  the  writer  of  thefe  fheetar 
will  chearfully  contribute/ 


*  .« 
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t)ESCRI*f  ION  OF  INVERNESS-SHIREi 

BEING  now  in  thd  county  of  Invei'- 
riefs,  I  fhall,  agreeably  to  my  plan,  give 
the  outlined  of  that  very  extenfive  diftrift. 

There  are  three  northern  counties,  viz.  In- 
vernefs,  Rofs,  and  Sutherland*  which  extend 
from  fea  to  fea:  The  medium  width  is  fe- 
venty  miles.  Mountains,  rocks*  and  mofs* 
compofe  the  greateft  part  of  thefe  counties : 
but  Nature  has  made  ample  amends  for  the 
poverty  of  the  foil,  in  the  great  abundance 
of  fifh  that  are  found  on,  or  near  the  eaft- 
ern  as  well  as  the  weftern  fhores  of  this 
divifion  of  our  ifland. 

The  weft  coaft  of  Iiivernefs-fhire  extends 
from  the  point  of  Ardnamurchan  on  the 
fouth,  which  divides  it  from  Argylefhire,  to 
Loch  Duich  on  the  north,  by  which  it  is  di- 
vided from  Rofs-fhire.  It  is  indented  between 
thefe  boundaries,  by  feveral  bays  or  lakes, 
as  Loch  Kintray,  Loch  Moidart,  Loch  Ay- 
lort,  Loch  Nanua,  Loch  Nagaul  Loch  Ne- 
vilh,  Loch  Urn,  ax>d  the  Bay  of  Bernera. 

The  herrings  are  found  occafionally  in  all 
thefe  waters  5  but  Loch  Urn  is  the  only  regu- 

G  lar 
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lar  fifliing  ftation  to  which  the  herring  bu£ 
fes  refort  annually,  from  the  fouth.  But 
if  the  continent  be  deficient  in  this  reipeft, 
the  i  (lands  which  form  a  part  of  Inver- 
nefs-fhire,  lufficiently  abound  in  excellent 
repofitories  of  fifh,  in  all  the  varieties  known 
in  the  northern  feaSi  Thefe  iflands,  being 
fituated  in  the  main  ocean,  between  Cape 
Wrath  and  Ireland,  lie  confequently  in 
the  very  track  of  the  annual  migrations 
that  pafs  towards  the  Irifh  (hores,  every 
year,  after  the  month  of  June.  The  cod  and 
ling  caught  on,  or  near  thefe  infular  fhores, 
are  alfb  more  numerous,  and  of  a  larger  fizd 
than  thofe  upon  the  main.  The  nam*  of 
the  inhabited  iflands  which  compofe  a  part 
of  this  (hire,  are  given  in  page  25,  making 
in  the  whole  forty-four  5  of  which  Sky,  Har- 
ris, North  and  South  Uift,  are  the  principal. 
This  great  county  is  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Macleods,  Macdonalds,  Macpherfons,  Mac- 
kintofhes,  and  Frafers  j  of  whom  the  Mac- 
leods are  faid  to  be  the  moft  ancient  poflef- 
fors  on  the  weft:  fide.  It  furnifhes  a  regiment 
of  fencibles  to  every  war,  and  a  ftill  greater 
number  of  men  to  the  marching  regiments* 

In- 
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•  Inverness,  which  ftands  on  the  edfferii 
coaft,  is  the  capital;  and  though  inconfider- 
able,  it  is  the  drily  town  in  that  (county* 
It  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  trade  with 
Norway,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Eaft  Country. 
Its  exports  wete  chiefly  grain,  fifh,  beef, 
and  fltins.  It  fell  into  decay,  but  is  again 
beginning  to  flourifh; 

The  territorial  produce  of  thefe  Highland 
bounties  atfe  fo  firriilar,  that  it  is  unneteflary 
to  repeat  them;  They  corifift,  as  before  ob- 
ferved,  of  firidll  black  cattle,  horfes,  and  fheep^ 
from  the  fale  of  which  the  farmers  pay  their 
rents,  and  fupply  themfelves  with  meal 
through  great  part  of  the  year* 


J    O    U     R    N    A    Li 

ONE  of  the  moft  entertaining  fights  at 
Arnifdale,  was  the  "playing  of  falmon  within 
a  gun  ftiQt  of  the  fhore.  They  had  come 
into  the  lake  with  the  herrings,  and  though 
a  great  number  had  been  caught  by  Mr*  Mac  - 
leod's  people,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  near 
his  houfe,  there  feemed  to  be  no  diminution 
of  their  numbers  :  but  it  may  be  fuppofed*. 
that  every  fifh  partook  of  the  enjoyment 

G  2  which 


which  leaping  out  of  the  Tea,  in  a  fine  fun- 
fhine  day,  afforded. 

The  next  fcene  was  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  herring  bufles,  packing  and  curing 
the  gleanings  of  their  late  captures.  Towards 
the  upper  part*  the  loch  is  divided  into 
reaches  or  fe&ions,  and  in  the  very  upper- 
moft  of  thefe,  the  herrings  are  ufualiy  caught 
in  fixteen  fathom  water.  The  entrance  into 
this  pond  is  very  narrow,  and  fo  (hallow,  that 
it  may  be  forded  at  low  water.  In  Sweden, 
the  fifhers  block  up  thefe  inner  poncte,  by 
means  of  ftrong  nets,  properly  difpofed  at 
the  entrances,  and  thus  prevent  the  herrings 
from  getting  out  at  full  tides.  But  the  Scots 
fifhers  rejeft  this  rational  method;  and  the 
corifequence  is,  a  fcene  of  war  and  confu- 
fion,  in  which  the  buffes  generally  loofe 
their  nets  and  buoys,  befides  their  chance  of 
herrings,  which  are  driven  away  by  the  num- 
ber of  veffels,  boats  and  nets,  that  fill  every 
fpace,  in  thefe  confined  waters.  They  fifh  in 
the  day  time,  and  fome  perfons  have  been  feen 
driving  the  herrings  into  the  nets  with  their 
oars .  They  frequently  intermingle  their  nets, 
and  are  obliged  to  cut  them  with  knives  be- 
fore they  are  feparatcd. 

The 
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The  (hare  was  covered  with  little  hovds, 
or  tents,  which  ferve  as  temporary  lodgings 
to  the  natives,  who  flock  to  thefe  fifheries., 
and  who,  in  their  turn,  were  full  of  com- 
plaints againft  the   bufs-men.    This  year 
Mr.  Macdonald  junior,  of  Barrifdale,  a  gen- 
tleman of  great  bodily  ftrength,  and  who 
is  both  loved  and  feared  in  this  loch,  attempt- 
ed in  vain  to  preferve  peace  and  good  order. 
By  him  I  had  an  invitation  to  his  father's 
houfe  at  Barrifdale,  a  pleafant  little  bay  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  loch.    This  gentleman 
had  been  in  the  laft  rebellion,  was  taken  pri- 
foner,  and  confined  nine  years  in  the  caftle 
of  Edinburgh,  from  which  he  was  relieved 
through  the  interceflipn  of  friends.    He  lives 
in  filent  retirement,  upon  a  (lender  income, 
and  feems  by  his  appearance,  converfation, 
and  deportment,  to  have  merited  a  better  fate. 
He  is  about  fix  feet  high,   pjroportionably 
made,  and  was  reckoned  one  of  the  hand- 
fomeft  men  of  the  age. 

He  is  ftill  a  prifoner,  in  a  more  enlarged  *< 
fenfe,  and  has  no  fbciety,  excepting  his  own 
family,  and  that  of  Mn  Macleod  of  Arnif- 
4ale.    Living  on  oppofitc  fides  of  the  loch, 

their  communications  are  not  frequent 

O3  The 
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The  fouth  fide  of  this  water  is  the  property  of 
Macdonald  of  Glengaiy ;,  and  the  north  fide, 
which  feems  to  be  the  moft  valuable,  is  the 
property  of  major  general  Macleod,  the  chief 
of  that  name,  who  is  now  in  the  Eaft  Indies . 
In  order  to  preferve  the  trifling  crops  of 
grain  that  are  raifed  here,  the  corn  is  car-  • 
ried,  in  wet  weather,  and  as  foon  as  it  is  cut 

down,  into  barns  built  with  wicker,  where 

.  ■  •  ■  •  • 

it  is  dried  by  means  of  the  fifting  air. 

I  perceived  in  Mr.  Macleod's  garden  prodi- 
gious quantities  of  apples,  pears,  goofeber- 
ries,  rafberries,  ftrdwberries,  currants,  and 
moft  excellent  vegetables. 

Though  Loch  Urn  has  a  capital  herring 
fifliery,  it  has  no  other  recommendation  as 
a  proper  ftation  for  a  town.  The  hills  rife 
to  a  great  height  on  both  fides,  and  all 
intercourfe  with  the  inland  country  is  nearly 
cut  off;  confequently  there  are  few  inhabi- 
tants on  thfe  water. 
<  •  » 

From  Loch  Urn  I  was  accompanied  in  a 
boat,  by  a  part  of  Mr.  Macleod's  family,  to 
Bernera,  in  Glen  Elg,  a  pleafant  country, 
inhabited  by  900  people,  having  a  church, 
a  manie,   a  public  houfe,    with  a  groupe 


^ 
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of  mean  huts,  and  the  moft  miferable  look- 
ing people  that  I  had  feen. 

The  valley  behind  is  comparatively  luxu- 
riant, and  finely  watered  by  a  copious  ftream, 
where  there  is  a  falmon  fifhery.  Here,  in 
1722,  were  built  two  houfes,  containing  24 
apartments,  for  the  accommodation  of  200 
foldiers.  Thefe  buildings  were  made,  it  is 
faid,  a  notoripus  job ;  and  their  prefent  rui- 
nous ftate,  in  fo  fhort  a  time,  feems  to  con- 
jirm  that  aflertion. 

Here  I  was  entertained  by  the  command- 
ing officer,    and  his  whole  garrifon.     The 
former  was  an  old  corporal,  and  the  latter 
was  the  old  corporal's  wife :  the  entertain-  / 
ment,  fnufF  and  whifkey.  / 

There  is  a  military  road  from  thefe  bar- 
racks tq  the  eaft  fide  of  the  kingdom,  by 
Fort  Auguftus,  diftant  forty-three  miles; 
and  from  thence  to  Invernefs,  the  diftance 
thirty-two  miles.*  This  is  the  laft  military 
road  acrofs  the  kingdom,  between  the  eaft- 

^Q  f  ern 

•    By  this  road,   though  one  of  the  moft  rugged  in 
Great  Britain,  the  celebrated  Dodor  Johnfon  paifed  from 
Invernefs  to  the  Hebride  Ifles.    His  obfervations  on  the     / 
country  and  people  are  extremely  correct,  judicious,  and  * 
initru&ive. 

Speak- 
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crn  and  weftern  feas.    From  thence  north* 
ward  to  the  Pentland  Firth,  the  diftance  is 

from 

Speaking  of  the  caftle  of  Invernefs,  where  it  is  fuppoferf, 
Jtf  acbeth  deftroyed  his  royal  mailer,  he  fays,  '*  Here  i$ 
a  caftle,  called  the  caftle  of  Macbeth,  the  walls  of  which  are 
yet  ftandihg.  Jt  was  no  very  capacious  edifice  ;  but  ftand* 
upon  a  rock  fo  high  and  fteep,  that  I  thinly  it  was  once  not 
acceifible,  but  by  the  help  of  ladders,  or  a  bridge. 

**  We  were  now  to  bid  farewel  to  the  luxury  of  travelling, 
and  to  enter  a  country  upon  which,  perhaps,  no  wheel  has 
ever  rolled.  At  Invernefs,  therefore,  we  procured  three 
frorfes  for  ourfelves  and  a  fervant,  and  one  more  for  our 
baggage,  which  was  no  very  heavy  load.  We  took  two 
Highlanders  tp  run  befides  us,  partly  to  (how  us  the  ,way, 
and  partly  to  take  back  from  the  fea  tide  the  horfes,  of  which 
they  were  the  owners.  One  of  them  was  a  man  of  great 
activity,  of  whom  his  companion  faid,  that  he  would  tire 
any  hocfe  in  Invernefs;  Both  of  them  were  civil  and  ready 
handed.  Civility  feems  part  of  the  national  character  of  the 
Highlanders. 

"  Neaf  the  way,  by  the  prater-fide,  [Lochnefs]  we  efpied  a 
cottage.  This  was  the  firft  Highland  hut  that  I  had  feen  $ 
and  as  our  bufinefs  was  with  life  and  manners,  we  were  wil- 
ling to  vifit  it.  To  enteV  a  habitation  without  leave,  feems 
to  be  not  confidered  here  as,  rudenefs  or  intrufion.  The  old 
Jaws  of  hofpitality  ftill  give  this,  licence  to  a  ftranger. 

"  When  we  entered,  we  found  an  old  woman  boiling  goat's 
flefli  in  a  kettlp.  She  fpoke  little  Englifh ;  but  we  had 
interpreters  at  hand,  and  fhe  was  willing  enough  to  difplay 
Jier  fyftem  of  ceconomy.  She  has  five  children,  of  whom 
none  are  yet  gone  from  her.  The  eldeft,  a  boy  of  thirteen, 
and  Jxey  huftand,  whp  is  eighty  years  old4  were  at  work  in  the 

wood. 
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from  eighty  to  ninety  miles,  where  no  foldier 
ever  appeared  for  the  purpofe  of  making  roads, 

excepting 

wood.  Her  two  next  fons  were  gone  to  Invernefs  to  buy  meal, 
by  which  oatmeal  is  always  meant.  Meal  me  considered  as 
expensive  food,  and  told  us  that  in  fpring,  when  the  goats 
gave  milk/ the  children  couW  live  without  it. 

"  With  the  triwpaftoral  hofpitality,  flieaiked  us  tofit  down 
and  drink  whiikey.    She  is  religious,  and  though  the  kirk 
is  four  miles  off,  probably  eight  Englirti  miles,  (he  goes  thi* 
ther  every  Sunday.    We  gave  her  a  milling,  and  (be  begged 
fiiuff  j  for  fnuff  is  the  luxury  of  a  Highland  cottage. 
.  "  Early  in  the  afternoon  we  came  to  Anoch,  a  village  ia 
Clenmorifon  of  three  huts,  one  of  which  is  diiHnguiflied 
by  a  chimney.    Here  we  were  to  dine  and  lodge,    and 
^ere  conducted  through  the  firft  room,  that  had  a  chim- 
ney,  into  another,  lighted  by  a  fmall  glafs  window.    Tho 
landlord    attended  us  with   great    civility,    and  told   us 
what  he  could  give  us  to  eat  and  drink.    I  found  fome 
on  a  fhelf,  among  which  were  a  volume  or  more  of 
Prideaux's  Connection.    This  I  mentioned  as  fomething  un* 
cxpe&ed,  and  perceived  that  I  did  not  pleafe  him*   I  praifed 
the  propriety   of  his  language,  and  was    anfwered  that  I 
need  not  wonder,  for  he  had  learned  it  by  grammar.    By 
Cubiequent  opportunities  of  obfervation,  I  found  that  my 
foil's  di£Uon  had  nothing  peculiar-  Thofe  Highlanders  that 
can  fpeak  Englifh,  commonly  fpeal^  it  well.     By  their  Low* 
land  neighbours  they  would  not  willingly  be  taught :  fof 
tftey  have  Jong  considered  them  as  a  mean  and  degenerate 
race.    Thefe  prejudices  are  wearing  {aft  away:  but  fo  mucty 
o.f  them  ftill  remains,  that  when  I  <afked  a  very  learned  mi- 
nifter  in  the  iflands*  which  they  confidored  a&  their  moft  (a- 
yajp  clans  ?"-r72f/?,  faid  he,  that  Uv*  tmxt  tk*  LrwLnJj." 

«  S^ma; 
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exceptingra  fmall  party,  fome  years  ago,  near 

Loch  Maree,  which  road  they  did  not  com* 

plete. 

The 

"  Some  time  after  dinner  we  were  furprifed  by  the  en-* 
Vance  of  a  yoiing  woman,  not  inelegant  in  either  mien  or 
<lrefs,  who  aiked  whether  we  would  have  tea.  We  found 
that  flie  was  the  daughter  of  our  hoft,  and  defired  her  to 
make  ft.  Her  conTerfation,  like  her  appearance,  was  gentle 
and  pleating.  We  knew  that  the  girls  of  the  Highlands  are 
all  gentlewomen,  and  treated  her  with  great  refpeft,  which 
ftie  received  as  cuftomary  and  due,  and  was  neither  elated  by 
it,  nor  confufed;  but  repaid  my  civilities  without  embarrafl- 
ment,  and  told  me,  how  much  I  honoured  her  country  by 
coining  to  furvey  it.  She  had  been  at  {nvernefs  to  gain 
the  common  female  qualifications,  and  had,  like  her  father, 
the  Englifh  pronoun&ation.  1  jrefented  her  with  a  book^ 
y^  which  I  happened  to  have  about  me,  and  fhould  nor  be  pleafed 
tp  think  that  fhe  forgets  me. 

"  We  gained  fo  much  the  favour  of  our  hoft ;  that,  when 
we  left  his  houfe  in  the  morning,  he  walked  by  us  a  great 
way,  and  entertained  us  with  converfation,  both  on  his  own 
condition,  and  that  of  the  country.  His  life  feemed  to  be 
merely  paftoral,  except  that  he  differed  from  fome  of  the 
ancient  Nomades  in  having  a  fettled  dwelling.  His  wealth 
confifts  of  ioo  fheep,  as  many  goats,  12  milk  cows,  and 
28  beeves,  ready  for  the  drover. 

"  From  him  we  firft  heard  of  the  general  diflatisfa&ion 
which  is  now  [1773]  driving  the  Highlanders  into  the 
other  hemiiphere;  and  when  I  alked  him  whether  they 
would  flay  at  home,  if  they  were  well  treated,  he  anfwered 
with  indignation,  that  no  man  willingly  left  his  native  coun- 
try. Of  the  farm  which  he  hhnfelf  occupied,  the  rent  hatf* 
in  twenty  five-years,  been  advanced  from  five  to  twenty 
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The  bay  of  Bcrncra  is  open,  and  expofed  to 
foutherly  and  weftely  winds,  but  it  is  fortu* 

nately 

pounds,  which  he  found  himfelf  fo  little  able  to  pay*  that  )i? 
would  be  glad  to  try  his  fortune  in  fome  other  place  ;  yet 
he  owned  the  reafonablenefs  of  railing  the  Highland  rent 
*n  a  certain  degree,  and  declared  himfelf  willing  to  pay  ten 
pounds  for  the  ground  where  he  formerly  paid  five. 

"  Beyond  is  a  valley  called  Gleniheals,  inhabited  by  the 
clan  of  Macrae.    Here  we  found  a  village  called  Aukna- 
fheals,  confuting  of  many  huts,  perhaps  twenty,  built  with 
dry  ftone,  that  is,  ftones  piled  up  without  mortar.    Wc 
had,  by  the  direction  of  the  officers  at  Fort  Auguftus,  taken 
bread    for  ourfelves,    and  tobacco   for  thofe  Highlanders 
who  might  fhew  us  any  kindnefs.     We  were  now  at  a  pTace 
where  we  could  obtain  milk,  but  muft  have  wanted  bread  if 
we  had  not  brought  it.     The  people  of  this  valley  did  not 
appear  to  know  any  EJnglifh,  and  our  guides  now  became 
doubly  neceflary  as  interpreters.     A  woman,  whofe  hut  was 
diiHnguifhcd  by  greater  fpacioufnefs,  and  better  architecture, 
brought  out  fome  pails  of  milk.     The  villagers  gathered 
about  us  in  confiderable  numbers,  I  believe  without  any  evil 
intention,  but  with  a  very  favage  wildnefs  of  afpect  and  man- 
ner.    When  our  meal  was  over,  Mr.  Bofwell  fliced  the  bread 
and  divided  it  amongft  them,  as  he  fuppofed  them  never  to 
have  tilled  a  wheaten  loaf  before.     He  then  gave  them  little 
pieces  of  twilled  tobacco,  and  among  the  children  we  diftri- 
buted  a  fmall  handful  of  halfpence,  which  they  received 
with  great  eagernefs.     The  woman  whofe  milk  we  drank, 
leemed  unwilling  to  take  any  price,  but  being  preffed  to 
make  a  demand,  fhe  at  laft  named  a  milling,  Honefty  is  not 
greater  where  elegance  is  left.     One  of  the  by-ftanders,.  as 
we  were  told  afterwards,  advifed  her  to  aft.  more  :  but  fhe 

faid 
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nately  affiftcd  by  three  good  bays  on  the  oppo- 
fite  coaft  of  Sky,  viz.  Elen  Oranfay,  at  the 

the 

faid  a  (hilling  was  enough.  We  gave  her  half-a-crown,  and 
I  hope  got  fome  credit  by  our  behaviour ;  for  the  company 
faid,  if  our  interpreters  did  not  flatter  us,  that  they  had 
not  feen  fuch  a  day  fince  the  old  laird  of  Macleod  paffed 
through  their  country. 

"  We  were  told  that  at  Glen  Elg,  on  the  fea  fide,  wa 
fliould  come  to  a  houfe  of  lime  and  (late  and  glafs.  This 
image  of  magnificence  raifed  our  expectation.  At  lad  we 
came  to  our  Inn,  weary  and  peevifh,  and  began  to  enquire 
for  meat  and  beds.  Of  the  provifions  the  negative  catalogue 
was  very  copious.  Here  was  no  meat,  no  milk,  no  bread, 
no  eggs,  no'  wine.  We  did  not  exprefs  much  fat  isfa&ion.  Here 
however  we  were  to  ftay.  Whi(key  we  might  have,and  I  be- 
lieve at  laft  they  caught  a  fowl,  and  killed  it.  We  had  fome 
bread,  and  with  that  we  prepared  ourfelves  to  be  contented, 
when  we  had  a  very  eminent  proof  of  Highland  hofpitality. 
.Along  fome  iniles  of  the  way,  in  the  evening,  a  gentleman's 
fervant  had  tapt  us  company  on  foot,  with  very  little 
notice  on  our  part.  He  left  us  near  Glen  Elg,  and  we 
thought  on  him  no  more,  till  he  came  to  us  again,  in  about 
two  hours,  withaprefent  from  his  mailer  of  rum  and  fugar. 
The  man  had  mentioned  his  company,  and  the  gentleman, 
whofe  name  I  think  is  Gordon,  well  knowing  the  penury  of 
the  place,  had  this  attention  to  two  men,  whofe  names  per- 
haps he  had  not  heard,  by  whom  his  kindnefs  was  not  likely 
to  be  ever  repaid,  and  who  could  be  recoxnmended  to  him  only 
by  their  neceflities. 

**  We' were  now  to  examine  our  lodging.  Out  of  one  of  the 
£eds  on  which  we  were  to  repofe,  ftarted  up,  at  our  entrance* 
a  man,  black  as  a  Cyclops  from  the  forge.  Other  circum- 
stances of  no  elegant  recital  concurred  to  difguft  us.  We  had 

*  been 
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Couth  entrance  of  the  found,  diftant  fix  miles  j 
Dunnan  Roy,  immediately  oppofite,  at  the 
diftance  of  one  mile ;  and  Cailach  Stone,  at 
the  north  entrance,  diftant  two  miles. 

Adjoining  to  the  Bay  of  Bernera,  there  are 
forty  acres  of  low  ground,  appertaining  to 
the  barracks, .  and  confequently  to  the  pub- 
lic. If  a  towft  fhould  be  erefted  on  the 
edge  of  the  bay,  this  land  might  ferve  the 
purpofe  of  a  common,  or  grazing  park.  The 
income  arifing  from  it  at  prefent  is  very 
iticonftderable. 

.  There  are  few  places  in  the  Highlands 
where  the  benefits  of  a  town  would  be  more 
generally  felt  than  at  this  place*  Betides  the 
advantages  to  the  oppofite  coaft  of  Sky,  and 
the  populous  diftricl  of  Glen  Elg,  or  as  it  is 
called  by  way  of  pre-eminence,  Glen  More, 
there  is  another  diftrift  at  the  diftance  of  a 
mile  fouthward,  called  Glen  Beg,  or  the  Lit- 
tle 

• 

been  frighted  by  a  lady  at  Edinburgh,  with  difcouraging 
reprefentations  of  Highland  lodgings.  Sleep  however  was 
neceflary.  Our  Highlanders  had  at  laft  found  fome  hay, 
with  which  the  inn  could  not  fupply  them.  I  directed  them 
to  bring  a  bundle  into  the  room,  and  flept  upon  it  in  my  ri- 
ding coat.  Mr.  Bofwell,  being  more  delicate,  laid  himfelf  in 
meets,  with  hay  over  and  under  him,  and  layin  linen  like  a 
gentleman." 
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tie  Glen*  which  is  alfo  fertile,  populous,  atlcf 
watered  by  a  fine  paftoral  ftream  that  fup-* 
plies  the  neighbourhood  with  falmon. 

This  place  is  famous  for  fome  remains  of 
ancient  fabrics,  whofe  origin  has  baffled  the 
enquiries  of  antiquarians.  Two  of  thefe 
buildings  appear  in  the  form  of  circular 
ruins,  of  whofe  walls  fome  feet  ftill  remain 
above  ground.  Two  others  are  reduced  to 
a  heap  of  ftones.  They  are  placed  in  a  line: 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  on  places  which 
ferved  for  the  purpofes  of  obfervation,  as  well 
4s  defence.  There  are  many  remains  of  cir- 
cular buildings  in  the  Hebride  Ides*  is  Well 
as  upon  the  main  land  of  the  Highlands .  Their 
origin  is  attributed  by  fome,  to  the  Danes i 
and  by  others  to  the  ages  of  the  Druids. — 
Perceiving  that  the  country  people  were  de- 
molifhing  thefe  buildings  for  the  ftones,  I 
threatened  to  inform  the  laird  of  Macleod* 
to  whom  this  country  belongs,  in  order 
that  every  offender  might  be  brought  to 
punilhment. ,  Upon  hearing  this,  an  old  mail 
obferved,  that  an  ancient  prophecy  was  now 
fulfilled;  for  it  had  been  faid,  that  ''who* 
ever  took   a   ftone   from   thofe  buildings, 

would 
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would  meet  with  feme  terrible  judgment, 
and  never  thrive  thereafter." 

Mr.  Pennant,  with  his  ufual  attention  to 
every  fubjeft  of  curiofity,  has  given  a  parti- 
cular account  of  thefe  buildings,  which, 
with  defcriptions  of  the  famous  Dordanella 
and  other  ruins,  will  be  inferted  hereafter, 

Bernera,  though  not  frequented  by  the 
herrings,  is  bounded,  on  both  fides,  by  lochs 
where  that  fifhery  is  ftationary,  viz.  Loch 
Urn  on  the  fouth,  and  Loch  Duich  on  the 
north.  It  is  alfo  in  the  track  of  fuch  veffels 
as  chufe  to  pafs  by  the  inner  channels  to 
and  from  the  north  feas. 

My  courfe  being  northward*  I  had  an 
agreeable  paflage  through  that  part  of  the 
channel,  called  Kyle  Ree,  which,  though 
ho  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  has 
a  depth  of  water1  fufficient  for  the  largeft 
(hips.  Here  the  flood  tide  runs  at  feven 
miles  in  hour  3  but  at  the  loweft  ebb,  this 
ftrait  is  the  ufual  paflage  where  horfes, 
and  bl&ck  cattle,  are  fwam  acrofs,  between 
Sky  and  the  main  land  j  for  though  this  is 
the  principal  paflage  to  that  great  ifland, 
it  is  not  accommodated  with  a  horfe-ferry.— 

When 
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When  hot fes  are  to  be  takeft  over,  thfey  are 
pufhed  off  the  rock  into  the  water.  A  fmaU 
boat  with  five  men  attends,  four  of  them 
holding  the  halters  of  a  pair  on  each  fide  of 
the  boat.  When  black  cattle  are  to  croft 
the  Kyle,  one  is  tied  by  the  horn  to  a  boat  j 
a  fecond  is  tied  to  the  fir  ft;  and  a  third  to 
the  fecond ;  and  fo  on,  to  eight,  ten,  or  twelve.- 
After  fun-fet  I  was  carried  to  the  houft 
of  Mr.  Macrae,  at  Ardintoul,  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  Loch  Duich,  in  Rofs-fhire,  where, 
though  the  name  of  John  Knox  founds  harfh 
in  the  ear  of  a  Roman  Catholic,  I  met  with 
evgry  civility  that  a  hofpitable  family  could 
beftow,  and  to  which  a  prieft  of  that  perfaa- 
fion,  who  happened  to  be  there,  contributed. 


DESCKlP 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  ROSS-SHIRE 

THIS  jjreat  county    extends,   as  be- 
fore obfeiVed,  from  fea  to  fea.     That 

m 

part  which  lies  upon  theeaftfea,  and  along 
the  Firths  of  Dornoch  and  Cromarty* 
abounds  in  grain,  and  is  very  populous  5 
among  whom  are  many  refpe£table  families. 
Here  are  alfo  three  royal  boroughs,  Ding- 
wall, Tain,  and  Fortrofe,  with  the  Port  of 
Cromarty.  Dingwall  and  Tain  difpute  the 
honour  of  being  the  head  town  of  the  county, 
and  political  controverfy  runs  high  in  both 
of  them. 

But  the  glory  of  this  part  of  Rofs-fliire  is 
its  waters,  chiefly  the  Firth  of  Dornoch, 
which  is  navigable  at  full  tides,  for  coafting 
veffels,  above  twenty  miles  from  the  fea,  and 
for  fmall  boats,  nearly  twenty  miles  farther, 
towards  Loch  Broom  on  the  weft  fea  coaft# 
Secondly,  the  Firth  of  Cromarty,  a  beauti- 
ful Iheet  of  water,  twenty  miles  in  length, 
and  where  all  the  Britifh  navy  might  ride  in 
fafety.  The  water  of  Nefs,  alfo  capacious 
and  navigable  to  Invernefs.  The  Beaulie,  a 
branch  of  the  laft  mentioned  water. 

H  AH 
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All  thefe  waters  abound  occasionally  in 
herrings,*  fmall  cod,,  haddocks,  falmon,  &$c+ 
But  the  greateft  fiftiery  on  the  continent  of 
Scotland,  and  which  alone  has  been  profe- 
cuted  with  fuccels,  is  on  the  weft  fide  of 
Rofs-fhire,  in  thefe  great  openings,  called 
Loch  Duich,  Loch  Carron,  Loch  Kiflerne, 
Loch  Terridon,  Gare  Loch,  Loch  Ewe,  Lit- 
tie  Loch  Broom^GREAT  Loch  Broom,  Loch 
Kennard,  and  Loch  Inver,  all  of  which  may 
be  confidered  as  fo  many  rich  mines*  to  thefe 
kingdoms.  It  is  chiefly  to  thefe  waters  that 
the  bufs-fleet  from  Greenock,  Port  Glafgow* 
Rothfay,  Campbeltown,  and  other  ports 
upon  the  Clyde,  refort  for  herrings,  in  the 
fummer,  and  fometimes  in  winter,  through, 
a  very  hazardous  navigation  of  200  miles, 
which  forms  one  of  the  beft  nurferies  for 
experienced  feamen  in  Europe. 

By  means  of  this  navigation,  and  the  fifli- 
eries  in  thefe  waters,  the  royal  navy  is 
fupplied  every  war  with  3000  men,  at  the 

moil 

•  In  the  winter  of  1786,  and  the  beginning  of  1787,  the  her- 
rings were  fo  numerous  in  the  bay  of  Inverness,  and  in  the 
Beauiic,  that  any  number  of  veflels  might  have  been  loaded  ; 
but  the  improvident  inhabitants  had  neither  cafk  nor 
fait.  A  firkin  of  thefe  herrings  was  fent  me  from  thence, 
of  about  900  to  the  barrel,  which  were  extremely  rich* 
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inoft  moderate  computation ;  which  number 
hiay,  with  fome  farther  aid,  and  fome  far- 
ther regulations  in  the  fifhery  laws,  be  ex- 
tended to  iOjOoo  feamen.  If,  to  thefe*  we  add 
2000  men  for  the  fencibles,  or  the  march- 
ing regiments^  the  importance  of  this  county 
will  evidently  appear. 

The  inhabited  iflands  decreafe  in  number, 
as  we  advance  northward :  thofe  which  lie  in 
Rofs-fhire  are  only  twelve,  of  which  Lewis 
is  the  principal.  That  ifland  is  equal  in  ex* 
tent  to  fome  counties,  and  its  white  fifh- 
eries  would  exceed  thofe  on  the  coaft  of 
the  main  land,  were  they  profecuted  with  the 
fame  attention  that  is  given  to  the  herring 
fifhery.  4 

The  principal  names  in  this  great  courity, 
are  Mackenzies,  Macraes,  Roffes,  and  Mon- 
roes ;  of  thefe,  the  Mackenzies  poffefs  two 
thirds  of  the  whole  lands* 
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journal; 

TWO  or  three  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  Loch  Duich,  the  waters  divide  into  two 
branches,  one  of  which  retains  the  name 
of  Loch  Duich,  and  the  other  is  called  Loch 
Loung.  On  the  former  are  the  ruins  of 
Caftle  Dounin,  an  ancient  feat  of  the  Mac- 
kenzies  of  Seaforth.  Thomas  the  Rhymer, 
who  lived  in  that  country,  and  pretended  to 
fupernatural  forefight,  when  he  faw  this 
caftle  in  its  glory,  prophefied  its  downfal; 
that  it  would  be  covered  with  grafs,  and  that 
the  goats  would  feed  thereon. 

There  feems  to  be  a  great  fpirit  for  im- 
provements on  the  banks  of  Loch  Duich,  for 
which  the  foil  is  well  adapted,  and  ma- 
nure is  near.  Here  is  much  grain,  good 
pafturage,  with  many  fine  cattle.  The  loch 
is  ornamented  with  a  beautiful  Ibw  ifland, 
tufted  with  trees,  which  adds  very  much  to 
the  fine  fcenery  around. 

Having  already  obferved,  that  all  the  wa- 
ters on  the  weft  coaft  of  Rofs-fhire  are  the 
feats  of  the  herring  fifheries,  I  have  only  to 
remark  here,  that  though  the  herrings  in 

Loch 
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Loch  Urn,  which  is  but  a  few  miles  diftant, 
are  fo  fmall  as  to  require  1,200  to  each  bar* 
rel,  thofe  of  Loth  Duich,  and  from  thence 
northward  to  Cape  wrath,  are  of  the  fize  of 
900  to  the  barrel  in  fummer,  and  much  larger 
in  winter.  This  Angularity  in  Loch  Urn, 
has  given  rife  to  an  opinion,  that  each  loch 
has  its  own  breed  of  herrings,  exclufive  of 
thofe  left  there  by  the  fhoals. 

Having  examined  the  fouth  fide  of  the  loch, 
Mr.  Macrae  fet  out  with  me,  in  his  boat,  for 
Ardhill  on  the  oppofite  fide,  which  we  made 
with  confiderable  difficulty;  but  our  patience 
was  abundantly  rewarded  by  the  ufefiil  infor- 
mation, and  good  reception  which  we  received 
at  the  manfion-houfe  of  Mr.  Mac  Iver,  minif- 
ter  of  that  place.     By  means  of  thefe  com- 
munications I  am  enabled  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  refpefting  two  bays,  on 
the  main  entrance  of  this  water,  which  is 
the  more  neceffary,  •  as  Mr.  Murdoch  Mac- 
kenzie fpeaks  only  of  the  loch  in  general.* 

H3  Ar- 

•"  Loch  Duich  lies  at  the  north  end  of  Kyle  Ree,  a  narrow 

part  of  the  channel  between  Sky  and  the  main.     It  is  quite 

well  fheltered,  the  ground  good,  and  being  above  three  miles 

long,  and  half  a  mile  broad,  at  a  medium,  is  capable  of  a 

great  number  of  the  largeft  ihips." 

Macktnxic. 
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Ardintoiil  Bay,  on  the  fouth  fide,  has  a 
clay  bottom,  and  fixteen  fathom  water,  fq 
near  the  fhore,  that  veffels  put  one-haufer  on 
land.  It  is  in  general  a  fafe  bay,  but  open 
to  riorth-eaft  winds.  Here  is  a  frefh  wa- 
ter ftream,  but  the  peat  is  $t  fom?  diftance 
on  the  mountains. 

At  Ardhill,  there  is  a  bay  with  four-s- 
teen  fathom  water,  and  good  anchoring 
ground,  but  open  to  fouth  and  fouth-eaft 
winds.  A  key  might  be  built  on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  bay,  where  veffels  of  200  tons 
could  lay  their  fides.  Here  is  a  good  coun-? 
try,  plenty  of  water,  turf,  and  in  the  whole 
diftrift  1,600  people.  Both  fides  of  the  loch 
are  the  property  of  Seaforth;  as  alfo  thedifr 
tri&s  of  Kin  tail  and  Loch  Elfh,  which  comr 
prehend  all  the  peninfula  lying  between  Loch 
Duich  and  Loch  Carron. 

Being  now  configned  to  the  hands  'of  Mr. 
Mac  Iver,  that  gentleman,  and  a  miffionary 
clergyman,  favoured  me  with  their  company 
to  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Mathefon,  who  lives 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  mountains  which 

s 

divide  this  peninfula. 

The  day  was  fine,  and  we  were  afliftT 
ed  in  our  afcent  by  a  fmart  freeze.     In 

climb* 
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climbing  the  mountains  of  the  Highlands,  I 
often  remarked  the  fuperior  ftrength  and 
agility  of 'the  natives,  to  my  own.  I  have 
frequently  been  glad  to  fit  down,  all  in  fweat, 
when  3piy  friends  were  fcarcely  fenfible  of 
fatigue.  They  feem  to  be  formed  by  nature 
for  marches,  and  it  is  faid,  that  in  a  long 
march,  a  Highland  regiment  will  outdoe  the 
cavalry ;  but,  in  hot  climates,  they  frequently 
fall  down  and  expire. 

The  ridge  which  we  were  now  eroding,  pre- 
sented much  improveable  land  almoft  to  the 
fummit.  The  views,  on  the  defcent  north- 
ward, were  equal  to  thofe  we  had  left  $  they 
were  compofed  of  verdant  glens,  pouring 
their  copious  ftreams  into  the  entrance  of 
£och  Carron, 

At  Mr.  Mathefon's  we  met  with  captain 
Mackenzie  of  Applecrofs,  who  had  lately 
returned  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  captain 
Jeffries,  from  the  fame  country.  The  whole 
number  of  perfons  at  fupper  amounted  to 
eighteen  or  twenty,  and  probably  no  com- 
pany ever  enjoyed  the  palling  hour  more 
agreeably. 

How,  or  where,  this  numerous  company 
lodged  I  did  npt  enquire;  but  I  believe  it  was 

H  4,  in 
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in  the  manner  common  to  Highlandmeri; 
from  the  days  of  Fingal  to  theprefent  time, 
and  founded  on  hofpitality,  or  necefiity,  and 
fometimes  both. 

This  diftridl  is  agreeably  intermixed  with 
land  and  water,  and  abounds  in  the  produce 
of  both.  Here,  I  embarked  in  a  boat  to  make 
the  cruife  of  Loch  Carron,  accompanied  by 
Meflrs.  Mackenzie,  Jeffries,  and  Macdonald 
the.  miflionary  clergyman.  This  loch  is 
equal  in  beauty  to  any  that  I  had  yet  feen  on. 
the  weft  coaft.  The  north  fide,  which  is  the 
property  of  Applecrofs,  abounds  in  people, 
and  in  corn  fields,  that  flope  gently  towards 
the  water. 

About  two  thirds,  from  the  entrance  on 
the  north  fide,  is  Slumbay,  with  good  ancho- 
rage, but  Op  en  to  the  north-eaft.*  Near 
this  place  are,  a  church/ manfe,  fchool,  pub- 

lic-houfe,  and  corn-mill. 

The  herrings  have  forfaken  this  loch  for 

fome  years,  but  it  abounds  in  falmon,  which 

are 

*  "  Loch  Carron  is  large,  finely  fheltcred,  and  the 
ground  very  good ;  but  the  way  to  it  incumbered  with  very 
fmall  iflandsor  rocks,  and  the  entrance  narrow;  Co  that  it  is 
not  to  be  attempted  with  fafety  by  a  ftran  ger.  Two  or  three 
perches,  properly  placed,  would  make  the  beft  channel  fuflU 
ciently  plain,"  Macitnxi*. 


are  taken  by  means  of  a  cruive  placed  at  the 
mouth  of  a  large  river  where  they  go  to 
fpawn.  This  pra&ice  has  become  very 
common  in  Scotland,  and  accounts  for  the 
fudden  decreafe  of  that  exquifite  filh  It 
has  been  compared  to  the  good  old  woman 
who  killed  her  hen,  in  order  to  get  at  the 
eggs  all  at  once. 

From  the  head  of  the  loch  there  is  a  road 
to  Invernefs,  at  the  diftance  of  fixty  miles, 
of  which  the  firft  nine  miles  run  through  a 
populous  glen.  The  number  of  people,  from 
the  entrance  of  the  loch  to  the  extremity  of 
this  glen,  is  calculated  at  iooo. 

Many  years  ago,  the  Board  of  Truftees  at 
Edinburgh  purchafed  feveral  acres  of  land 
at  the  head  of  the  loch,  and  fent  Mr.  Jef- 
fries of  Kelfo  to  inftfuft  the  inhabitants  in 
fpinning,  weaving,  $cc.  Many  fmall  houfes 
were  built,  and  a  number  of  people  were 
collefted  together,  which  gave  the  place  an 
appearance  of  a  populous,  though  detached 
village.  The  Truftees  built  a  houfe  and 
ware-rooms  for  Mr.  Jeffries ;  but  the  defign 
failed,  after  a  great  fum  of  money  had  been 
expended  in  the  experiment.  This  country 
is,  however,  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Jeffries 

for 
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for  the  example  he  has  fhewn,  and  the  im- 
provements he  has  made,  in  agriculture,  gar- 
dening, draining,  planting  of  trees  and 
hedges.  The  fpot  on  which  he  refides,  and 
to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  New 
Kelfo,  was  compofed  of  heath  and  bog ;  it 
is  now  divided  by  hedges,  into  fquare  fields, 
and  produces  excellent  crops,  which  are  be- 
held with  admiration  and  aftonifhment  by 
the  ignorant  neighbourhood.  So  averfe  were 
thefe  people  to  innovations,  and  to  inftru^- 
tion,  that  Mr.  Jeffries  was  forced  to  hire 
foldiers  from  the  barracks  of  Bernera,  for  the 
purpofe  of  digging,  planting,  and  trenching. 
Mahy  thoufand  acres  of  improveable  land 
lie  ftill  buried  under  a  bed  of  mofs,  which 
Mr.  Jeffries,  or  his  fon,  would  bring  into 
agriculture,  if  they  .had  the  iand  upon  a 
3,  leafe  of  two  or  three  lives. 

From  this  place  I  crofled  the  hills  to  Loch 
KifTerne,  a  good  fifhing  ftation,  where  I 
found  many  bufTes,  fome  of  which  I  board- 
ed.* The  loch  does  not  extend  above  two 
miles  into  the  country,  and  is  furrounded  by 

almoft 

•  "  In  Loch  Kifhoren  there  is  good  holding-ground,  and 

water  for  the  l^geft  Slips' $  but  it  is  not  fufliciejitly  fheltered 

for 
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atlmoft  impaflible  mountains,  that  are  fup«» 
pofed  to  contain  copper  mines,  of  which  *J 
faw  fome  fpccimens,  at  Applecrofs.  A  per- 
fon  from  England  had  propofed  to  enter  in- 
to tontrait  for  working  thefe  mines,  but  he 
has  lately  fhewn  a  backwardnefs  to  make  the 
attempt,  from  which  it  is  imagined,  that  he 
has  laid  the  defign  afide. 

The  entrance  into  the  loch  is  obftrufted 
by  fmall  iflands  and  rocks  j  on  one  of  which, 
an  inward-bound  herring  bufs  ftruck,  in  my 
view,  but  got  off  with  the  flood  tide. 

The  Bay  of  Plock,  is  a  commodious,  fafe 
harbour,  for  fmall  veflels,  and  has  good  an- 
choring ground ;  it  lies  at  the  entrance  of 
Loch  Kifferne  and  Loch  Carron  ;  and  here 
feveral  bufles  were  at  anchor,  from  whence 
they  fent  their  boats  to  the  fifhery  in  Kif- 
ferne. This  place  lies  on  the  road  between 
jSky  ^nd  Invernefs,  by  the  way  of  Loch  Car- 

.  ron.     The  hills  abound  in  wood,  but  there 
is  a  fcarcity  of  water  in  dry\veather,  to  the 

diftance 

for  veflels  in  the  winter  time.*  The  beft  anchorage  is  neap 
the  head  of  the  bay,  in  eight  or  ten  fathoms ;  or  between 
the  aland  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  entry,  and  the  point  next 
n,  on  from  three  and  a  half  to  fix  fathoms*"       Mackenzie 


L. 
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diftance  of  half  a  mile,  where  there  i$ 
plenty. 

From  the  great  number  of  people  that  in- 
habit Loch  Elfh,  LochCarron,  Loch  Kif- 
ferne,  and  the  oppofite  coaft  of  Sky,  a  town 
on  foirie  of  thefe  fliores  feems  indifpenfibly 
neceflary.  The  flation  laft  defer i bed,  is  the 
moft  centrical  to  all  thefe  places  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  fifheries,  and  is  nearly  in  the  gene- 
ral track  of  Clipping. 

I  was  much  delighted  with  my  difcoveries 
on  thefe  waters ;  and  I  contemplated  with 
pleafure,  the  improvements  that  a  few  years 
may  bring  forth,  through  the  benevolent  ex- 
ertions of  the  Britifh  Society,  affifted  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  ground/  The  whole 
country,  for  a  great  number  of  miles,  on  the 
ibuth  fide,  belongs,  as  before  obferved,  to 
Mr.  Mackenzie  of  Seaforth ;  and  on  the 
north  fide,  to  Mr.  Mackenzie  of  Applecrofs. 
If  we  may  judge  of  their  future  conduit  by 
what  has  already  paffed,  there  is  great  reafon 
to  hope,  that  nothing  on  their  part  will  be 
wanting  for  the  accommodation  and  relief  of 
a  very  numerous  people.  I  heard,  while  in 
this  neighbourhood,  two  circumftances  re- 

fpedting 
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fpe&ing  thefe.  gentlemen,  that  merit  parti- 
cular notice.  One  of  Mr.  Jeffries'  fons,  who 
manages  Seaforth's  bufinefs,  had  received 
fome  propofals  from  fouth  country  fheep  far- 
mers,.offering  to  take  all  the  lands  in  a  certain 
diftritt  upon  leafe,  at  double  the  prefent 
rent.  Mr.  Jeffries  communicated  thefe  flat- 
tering propofals  to  Seaforth,  and  defired  to 
know  what  anfwer  he  fhould  return.  '  Sea- 
forth wrote  him  ;n  very  few  lines,  that  "  he 
cc  neither  would  let  his  lands  for  fheep  paf- 
<c  ture,  nor  turn  out  his  people,  upon  any 
c<  confideration,  or  for  any  rent  that  could 
5C  be  offered." 

The  other  circumftance  relates  to  Apple- 
crofs :  That  gentleman,  perceiving  the  bad 
policy  of  fervitude  in  the  Highlands,  has 
totally  relinquifhed  all  his  feudal  claims  upon 
the  labour  of  his  tenants,  whom  he  pays 
with  the  ftri&eft  regard  to  juftice,  at  the  rate 
of  feven,  or  eight-pence,  for  every  day  em- 
ployed upon  his  works. 

Furnifhed  with  this  agreeable  information, 
I  fet  out  chearfully  for  Applecrofs,  accom- 
panied by  capt.  Mackenzie,  and  others,  in  a 
boat  rather  too  fmall  for  our  intended  voyage. 
Here  the  channel  expands5  to  the  width  of 

ten 
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tell  miles  at  an  average,  bounded  oh  one  fictrf 
by  Sky,  and  on  the  other  by  the  main  lane! 
of  Applecrofs. 

In  this  channel  are  the  iflands  of  Pabbay, 
Croulin,  Longa,  Scalpa,  Rafa,  and  many 
rocks  above  water. 

*  *  • 

If  our  boat  was  fmall,  the  weather  ws» 
favourable,  and  the  fea  in  continual  motion' 
with  fifh  of  the  whale  kind.  The  larger 
ones  were  perceived  at  a  diftance,  by  means1 
of  the  water  which  they  throw  into  the  air 
vfrhen  they  breathe,  and  appears  in  the  form 
of  cafcades.  They  rafnble  about  in  fearch. 
of  the  herrings,  whom  they  devour  by  hun- 
dreds at  a  time ;  but  many  are  thrown  into 
the  air  with  the  water,  and  thus  have  a  nar-r 
jrt)w  efcape.      \ 

The  fifh  neareft  us,  were  chiefly  gram- 
puffes,  returning  from  Loch  Kiffcrne,  and 
feemed  to  be  fearching  about  for  the  herringsr 
that  had  jufl  deferted  that  bay.  They  pro- 
bably confidered  our  boat  as  being  upon  the 
fame  bufinefs,  arid  therefore  kept  clofe  by  us 
for  fome  miles,  as  their  guide  to  the  prey.  Some, 
tumbled  upon  the  furface  of  the  water, 
others,  leaped  fairly  out,  to  the  diftance  of 
two  or  three  yards.  Their  colours  were  va- 
rious, tranfparent,  and  finely  fet  off  by  a 

clear 
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clear  fun.  Mr.  Mackenzie  fired  two  or 
three  times  with  lug  fhot,  but  we  knew  not 
with  what  effeft.  It  is  not  probable  that 
fmall  (hot  will  pierce  through  their  thick 
bodies  of  fat  or  blubber,  for  we  find  that  it 
requires  the  ftrength  of  two  men  to  force  a 
harpoon  into  the  fail  fifh,  before  it  reaches 
the  vital  parts. 

At  length  our  companions  moved  towards 
a  fmall  bay  on  the  main  land,  from  which, 
after  a  vain  fearchs  they  immediately  tum- 
bled back,  and  directed  their  courfe  to  the 
oppofite  coaft  of  Sky,  while  we  purfued  our 
voyage  northward. 

It  was  now  time  to  confider  how  we  ftood 
.  with  refpeft  to  fea  ftore,  which,  upon  exa- 
mination, was  both  plentiful  and  good-  We 
made  for  a  rock,  of  which  we  took  poffeffion, 
till  we  had  finifhed  a  hearty  meal. 

From  thence  we  had  an  agreeable  paffage 
to  Applecrofs  Bay,  Which  is  finely  fkirted 
with  highly  cultivated  fields,  and  much  tim- 
ber. Many  of  the  trees  are  of  confiderable 
magnitude,  though  upon  the  edge  of  the  fea; 
which  confutes  the  affertion,  that  timber  will 
pot  grow  within  the  influence  of  the  fea  ain 

Other 
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Other  examples  will  be  mentioned  in  their 
place.  ( 

The  houfe  of  Applecrofs  is  large,  and  the 
garden  contains  more  fruit  than  the  family 
•can  poflibly  confume.  It  may  be  fuppofed 
that  a  part  of  the  fruit  is  fent  in  prefents  to 
thofe  who  have  none,  or  that  it  is  given  to 
the  poor  of  the  place. 

Here,  as  ufual,  is  a  river  flocked  with 
falmon  and  trout;  the  hills  abound  in  deer 
and  game,  but  there  is  a  want  of  neighbour- 
hood and  fociety,  which  muft  render  life  fo- 
litary,  if  not  burthenfome,  even  amidft  the 
luxuries  of  nature. 

There  is  however,  a  church,  and  a  cler- 
gyman in  this  bay,  which  help  to  fill  up  the 
vacuity.  The  minifter  is  Mr.  Macqueen, 
fon  of  the  minifter  of  that  name  in  Sky, 
whom  Dr.  Johnfon  imagined  he  had  foiled 
on  the  fubjett  of  Offian's  Poems.  The  old 
gentleman  is  fmce  dead,  and  the  fon  defend? 
his  memory  againft  the  Do&or's  pretended 
vi&ory.  It  is  a  well  known  fa£t,  that  there 
are  many  poems  or  fongs  in  the  Highlands, 
fimilar  to  thofe  that  have  been  published  in 
the  name  of  Offian.  It  is  alfo  certain,  that 
the  whole  country,  and  all  the  iflands,  are 

filled 
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filled  with  ;the  exploits  of  Fingal  'That  a 
man  of  this  defcriptiori,  6f  great  heroifiri  and 
fplendid  atchievements,  a&ually  ixifted  in  thd 
Highlands,  at  lomd  remote  period  of  time,  the; 
numerous  remarkable  places  that  ftill  go  un- 
der the  name  6f  Fingal*  is  another  ftrong 
Corroborating  prodf. 

As  the  feafon  for  vlfifirig  did  northern  He-* 
bides  was  nearly  fpent,  I  refolved  to  com- 
plete that  cruife  without  delay.  Mr.  Mac-! 
queen  obligingly  undertook  to  conduct  md 
to  the  feat  of  Mr.  Macleod  of  RafJiy,  diftaiit 
about  tWerity  miles,  which  we  propofed  td 
perform,  as  ufual,  In  a  fmall  boat.  Thfe 
moriiihg  being  wet  and  boifterous,  we  Co-1 
vered  ourfelves  with  folds  of  plaid;  and  thuS 
feqiiipped,  tve  bore  for'  thfe  fouth  paffagej 
from  thence  we  propofed  to  go  ilp  the  found 

* 

between  Rafay  and  Sky.  Rafay  prefented  & 
bold  fhore,  which  rifes  to  the  height  of  moun- 
tains; and  h6re  the  natives  have,  with  in- 
credible labour,  formed  many  little  corn  fields 
and  potatoe  grounds.  Thefe  heights  de- 
creafe  at  the  fouth  end,  where  there  are  fymb 
farms,  and  a  good  looking  country. 

Being  baffled*  on  this  Coaft-  by  fti*6ng 
Head  winds,  we  pufhed  hard  to  gain  a  lhtife 

J  creek/ 
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creek,  where  we  might  land;  which  having 
effected,  Mr.  Macqueen  and  myfelf  fetout 
with  a  guide,  for  the  houfe  of  Rafay.  Mr. 
Macleod  the  laird,  was  ill*  and  I  believe  in 
bed,  when  we  arrived ;  bat  during  our  fliort 
ftay,  we  experienced  the  hofpitality  and 
obliging  manners  of  that  family,  fo  juftly 
celebrated  by  Dr.  Johnfon* 

Our  reception,"  fays  he, cc  exceeded  our 
expettation*  We  found  nothing  but  ci- 
<c  vility,  elegance,  and  plenty.  After  the 
"  ufual ,  refrefhments,  and  the  ufual  con- 
verfation,  the  evening  came  upon  us. 
The  carpet  was  then  rolled  off  the  floor, 
"  the  mufician  was  called  in,  and  the  whole 
n  company  was  invited  to  dance ;  nor  did  ever 
u  fairies  trip  it  with  greater  alacrity.  The 
**  general  air  of  feftivity  which  predomi- 
nated in  this  place,  fo  far  remote  from  all 
thofe  regions  which  the  mind  has  beem 
ufed  to  contemplate  as  the  manfions  of 
pleafure,  ftruck  the  imagination  with  a 
delightful  furprife,  analogous  to  that 
41  which  is  felt  at  an  unexpected  emerfion 
y  from  darknefs  into  light. 

$€  When  it  was  time  to  fupf  the  dance 
"  ceafed,  and  fix  and  thirty  perfons  iat  down 
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€<  to  two  tables  hi  the  fame  room,  .  After 
"  fupper  the  ladies  fung  Erfe  fongs,  to  which 
€t  I  liftened  as  an  Englifh  audience  to  an 
€t  Italian  opera,  delighted  with  the  found  of 
"  words  which  I  did  not  underftand. 

€<  I  inquired  the  fubje£ls  of  the  fongs, 
"  and  was  told  of  one,  that  it  was  a  love 
"  fong,  and  of  another,  that  it  was  a  fare- 
u  wel  compofed  by  one  of  the  iflanders,  that 
was  going  in  this  epidemical  fury  of  emi- 
gration, to  feek  his  fortune  in  America. 

The  family  of  Rafay,"  continues  he, 
con  lifts  of  the  laird,  the  lady,  three  fons, 
and  ten  daughters.  More  gentlenefs  of 
manners,  or  a  more  pleafing  appearance 
of  domeftic  fociety  is  not  found  in  the 
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**  moft  poliftied  countries." 

On  the  other  hand,  I  found  this  family 
equally  lavifh  in  their  encomiums  upon  the 
Dodtor's  converfation ;  and,  his  fubfequent 
civilities  to  a  young  gentleman  of  that  coun- 
try, who,  on  Waiting  upon  him  at  London, 
Was  well  received,  and  experienced  all  the 
attention  and  regard  that  a  warm  friend 
could  beftow.  Mr.  Macleod  having  alfo 
been  in  London,  waited  upon  the  Do&or, 

I  %  who 
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\vho  provided  a  magnificent  and  expeiifiv£ 
entertainment,  in  honour  of  his  old  Hebri- 
dean  acquaintance. 

Here,  as  at  the  houfe  of  Coll,  and  elfe- 
where,  I  fignified  a  wifh  to  fleep  in  the  rooirf 
which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Doftor,  and 
was  readily  gratified  in  that  reqtieft. 

Till  I  arrived  at  this  place,  no  perfon  of 
the  name  of  Macleod  had  fubfcribed,  on  any 
lift,  to  the  fund  then  raifing  by  the  Britifh 
Society,  Mr.  Macleod  fet  the  example,  and' 
in  a  fhort  time  the  few  gentlemen  of  that 
name  contributed  nearly  i,oool. 

The  houfe  of  Rafay  is  pleafantly  fituated 
near  the  fouth-weft  end  of  the  ifland,  which 
is  the  moft  level  part  of  it.  It  has  an  ex- 
tehfive  and  excellent  garden,  and  is  furround- 
ed  with  foreft  trees  of  confiderable  magni- 
tude ;  another  proof  that  trees  will  grow^ 
upon  the  edge  of  the  fea,  though  it  muft  be 
allowed  that  the  channel  here  is  narrow. 
Immediately  behind  the  houfe  of  Rafay  are 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  chapel,  now  ufedas 
the  family  burying  place. 

This  ifland  is  full  thirteen  miles  in  length, 
by  two  in  breadth;   it  contains  700  inhabi- 
tants- 
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fants;*  has  plenty  oflime-ftone,  free-ftone; 
and  feeds  great  numbers  of  black  cattle,  but 
has  no  deer,  hares  or  rabbits. 

The  only  appearance  of  a  harbour  in 
Rafay  is  at  Clachan  Bay,  where  Mr.  Macleod 
refides.  On  the  Sky  fide  there  are  many 
good  harbours,  at  no  gre^t  dift^npe  frpm  this 
place,  and  from  one  another. 

Mir.  Macleod  is  the  fqle  proprietor  of  Ra- 
fay, and  of  Ron  a  and  Fladda  at  the  north 
end  of  it,  which  are  only  proper  for  grazing. 

As  Mr.  Macleod  was  indifpofed,  and  hi? 
eldeft  fon  from  home,  Mr.  Macqueen  con- 
tinued his.  good  offic^  and  embarked  with 
me  for  Portres  in  Sky,  which  lies  fome  miles 
north.  On  going  into  our  boat  I  took  a 
final  leave  of  the  worthy  laird  of  Rafay, 
who  died  foon  after,  and  now  lies  among  the 
remains  of  a  long  feries  of  anceftors,  in  the 
above  mentioned  chapel. 

The  channel  that  we  were  to  navigate  is 
bounded  on  the  eaft,  by  the  high  lands  of 
Rafay,  and  on  the  weft,  by  the  ftill  higher 
lands  of  Sky,  terrible  to  behold,  and  which 

J 3  often 

*  Dr.  Johnfon  fays  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  containing 
900  inhabitants.     But  as  my  information  was  from    Mr. 
Macleod,  who  knew  everv  particular  of  this  iiland,  I  prefer 
his  account. 
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often  fend  forth  fqualls  of  wind  too  powerful 
for  vefiels  to  withftand. 

The  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Portree  pre- 
sents agreeable  laiidfcapes  on  both  fides,  with 
excellent  pafture. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  b£y  there  is  a  church, 
an  appearance  of  a  village,  fome  mall  craft, 
and  many  fifhing  boats.  Here  James  V.  of 
Scotland  and  feveral  of  his,  nobility  landed, 
when  they  made  the  tour  of  the  Hebrides  in. 
1535  j  from  which  circumftance  this  fine 
bay  has  got  the  honourable  name  of  Por- 
tree. * 

It  is,  the  only  port  or  harbour  to  a  very 
confiderable  divifion  of  Sky,  on  the  eaft  fide. 
From  this  opening  to  the  northern  extre- 
mity, a  cpurfe  of  twenty  miles,  the  fhore  is 
one  continued  line  of  lofty  rocks>  where  na 
fhip  can  find  refuge  in  the  mildeft  weather, 
and  where  inevitable  dangers  await  the  ma- 
riners in  rough  weather. 

The 

*  "  The  Bay  of  Portree,  off  the  houfes,  is  an  exceeding 
good  harbour  for  a  few  mips  of  any  fize  ;  it  is  wellfheltered, 
the  ground  good,  the  depth  from  five  to  fourteen  fathoms, 
and  nothing  to  fear  coming  in  but  a  rock,  about  half  a  ca- 
ble's length  from  Airderachig  Point,  on  the  ftarboard  as  you 
enter  the  anchorage,  part  of  which  is  always  above  water. M 

Mackenzie* 
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The  countryaroiind  the  village  of  Por- 
tree, though  mountaneous,  is  well  inhabited; 
it  raifes  much  grain,  and  many  cattle.  Here 
the  late  Sir  James  Macdonald  had  marked 
out  the  lines  of  a  town,  and  government, 
it  is  faid,  promifed  to  affift  him  in  the  work 
with  500I.  But  the  death  of  that  gentleman 
put  an  end  to  thefc  promifing  appearances; 
and  matters  remain  vajiatu  quo. 

As  this  great  ifland  claimed  a  more  than 
©rdinajy  inveftigation,  I  propofed  to  explore 
it  from  fea  to  fea,  particularly  with  a  view  to 
information  refpedting  its  numerous  fait  wa- 
ter lakes,  as  well  as  its  population,  produce, 
and  other  circumftances,  neccfTary  to  he 
known,  in  forming  an  eftimate  of  the  re- 
fpettiye  merits  (jf  each  place  that  communi- 
cates with  the  ocean. 

I  met  at  Portree  with  fevcral  refpe&able 
pesfons,  who  refided  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
bay,  among  whom  was  Mr.  William  Macdo- 
nald, an  experienced  trader,  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  bufinefs  of  fifhing 
and  fifheries.  From  liim  I  received  much 
ufef  ul  information ;  with  him  I  lodged,  and 
ivhen  I  fignified  my  intention  to  make  the 

I  4  tour 


tour  of  the  ifland,  he  readily  offered  to  ad- 
company  me.  I  alfo  acknowledge  my  obli- 
gations to  Lord  Macdonald,  yrfxo  h^d,  unT 
known  to  myfelf ,  wrote  his  fteward  to  ac- 
commodate me  yrith  horfes,  and  whatever  I 
plight  have  occafion  for, 

I  had  feen  Slatp,  Strath,  andPortree,  on  the 
c^tft  fide  of  Sky,  fronting  the  main  land  of 
Scotland.  My  bufinefs  now  lay  on  the  weft 
flde,  which  fronts  the  Atlantic  and  the  Long 
Jfland,  the  beft  feat  of  fiflieries,  and  the  moft 
fertile  fhores. 

At  this  time  the  inhabitants  of  Sky  were 
moftly  engaged  upon  the  roads  in  different 
part?  of  the  ifland,  under  the  infpeftion  of 

r 

the  gentlemen  and  tackfinen,  and  accompa- 
nied, each  party,  \>y  the  bagpiper.  Many  of 
thefe  people  fiad  to  trayel  eight  miles  from 
home,  and  the  greeted;  part  of  them  were 
at  a  lofs  for  Jodgings,  excepting  that  which 
the  cold  earth  and  the  open  iky  afforded. — 
.  Yet,  after  all  thefe  labours  and  inconvenien- 

ces,  no  effe&ual  roads,  and  much  lefi?  eff? fhial 
bridge?,  can  J>e  m$de  through  thefe  bogs  and 
rocks,  \yitfiout  the  aid  of  tji^  military,'  and 
proper  tools.     A  fingle  company  qf  fqldier^ 
^jfijled  by  the  country  people,  under  the  di~ 
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rcftion  of  an  experienced  overfeer,  woul4 
render  the  ifland  more  effential  fervice  in  ong 
ye^r,  than  all  the  unfupported  exertions  q£ 
the  inhabitants  can,  in  feven  years. 

A  road  had  been  begun,  from  Portree, 
weft  ward,  and  we  paffed  2  or  390  men  a  J: 
work  But  the  facility  of  travelling,  from  their 
labours,  foon  ended;  and  though  Mr.  Mac? 
donald  h^d  refided  many  years  in  this  neigh*, 
bourhood,  we  were  pbliged,  at  the  diftance 
of  only  four  miles  from  his  houfe,  to  call  iij 
the  affiftance  of  a  peafantto  conduct  us  ^ro? 
the  fwamps  around  his  farm.  From  thence 
we  came  %q  a  l^rge  opening  on  the  weft, 
called  Loch  Snifort,  whofe  fhores  were  po-*- 
pulous  and  feemingly  fertile,  Here,  at  the 
head  of  the  Jqch,  we  forded  a  confiderablg 
fiver,  in  which  is  a  fmall  ifland,  with  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  chapel,  and  a  burying 
place.  This  river  ^bounds  with  falmon;  it§ 
m  banks  are  fringed,  for  a  confiderable  way,  with 
rr  corn  fields  3  and  much  gpod  land  prefents  itfelf, 
in  a  ftate  of  nature,  to  the  hand  of  the  im-> 
prover.  Afeqr  leaving  thefe  waters,  the  coun- 
try, for  fonje  milgs,  is  on?  continued  morafs, 
fcarcely  paflable  byanymodeoftravelling.w* 
Ijere  we  ftruggled,  fometimes  on  horfeback 
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and  Ibmetimes  on  foot,  and  arrived  at  laft 
within  fight  of  that  divifion  of  Sky,  which  lies 
on  the  fouth  fhore,  called  Brackadale.  We 
were  now  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  fo  very  nar- 
row as  fcarcely  to  admit  two  horfes  abreaft, 
without  danger  of  tumbling  into  one  of 
the  deepefl:  glens  to  be  met  within  any 
country. 

This  is  the  channel  through  which  the 
the  tributary  rills  of  the  inland  heights,  unite 
their  force,  and  roll  down  a  horrid  bottom, 
darkened  with  trees,  till  they  meet  the  fait 
water  at  the  head  of  Brackadale. 

Appearances  nofa  changed  from  heath  and 
gloom,  to  feveral  navigable  bays^  edged  with 
excellent  corn  fields,  and  well  inhabited. — 
Here  is  a  church,  a  fchool,  a  corn  mill,  and 
•  what  is  very  uncommon  in  the  Highlands, 
a  furgeon. 

Wherever  there  is  water  and  fertility  in . 
the  Highlands,  we  generally  find  fome  re- 
mains of  antiquity.  Here  ftands.one  of  thofe 
circular  buildings,  called  Duns.-  Its  dia- 
meter on  the  out-fide,  is  fixty  feet;  within* 
forty-two  j  and   the  remaining    height    is 

eighteen. 

At 
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At  Brackadale,  t  was  introduced  to  Mr. 
Macleod  of  UlihUh,  who,  from  his  great 
probity,  and  the  refpeft  in  whidi  he  is 
-  held,  has,  ih  fofne  cafes,  the  duty  of  a  Iheritf 
impofed  upon  him  by  the  inhabitants,  to 
whom  he  is  a  fattoer.  Sere  a$b  Mr.  Pen*. 
hant  and  Dr.  Johnfon  Were  lodged  and  ao 
commodated.  th&  lady  of  the  family  toafl. 
not  forgot  the  quantity  of  tea,  which  !he 
filled  out  to  the  latter,  amounting  to  twenty- 
two  difhes. 

i 

I  had  intended  to  proceed  to  Dunvegan,  on 
the  weft  fide  of.  the  ifland;  but  Mr.  Macleod, . 
and  other  gentlemen,  ftrongly  urged  a  (hort 
pruife  to  the  feat  of  Colottel  Macleod  of  Ta- 
lifker,*  which  ftands  upon  the  coaft,  foifte 
miles  eaftward.  We  had  a  pteifent  Voyage, 
along  a  lofty  romantic  ftiore,  abounding  ill 
beautiful  cafcades,  froih  one  ledge  of  rocks 
to  another,  till  they  were  loft  in  tfte  feft  imh 
mediately  below. 

Before  we  could  land  at  the  Bay  of  Talik 
ker,  Mr.  Macleod,  though  extremely  corpu- 
lent, had,  with  his  ufual  politendfo,  reached 
fhe  beach,  'from  whence  We  were  conducted, 

through 

*   This  gentleman  had  fpent  mamy  years  in  the  Dutch 
%rvice,  a$  did  major  Macleod,  mentioned  in  page  14J. 
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through  a  fmall,  but  rich  valley,  to  the  (eat 
of  plenty,  hofpitality,  and  good  nature,         ; 

T  he  valley  receives  two  rivers, ,  that,  after 
burftittg  from  the  mountains  on  the  north 
4nd  faft,  unite  at  this  bottom,  which  they, 
frequently  deluged  froii)  fide  to  fide.  To  carry 
offthefe  waters  in  proper  channels,  and  to 
drain  the  foil,  was  referved  for  an  obferver  of 
Dutch  improvements';  and  he  now  enjoys  the 
fruits  of  his  ingenuity  apd  perfeyerance,  in 
the  quantity  of  grain  and  hay  raifed  thereon. 

The  whole  valley  is  divided  by  deep,  and 
fometimes  wide  ditches,  into  a  number  of 
fquare  fields,  and  meadows,  which  form  a 
ftriking  contraft  to  the  mountains  by  whicji 
it  is  nearly  furrqvinded, 

The  mountains  abound  in  deer,  harex  and 
wild  fowl;  the  fields  in  grain,  hay,  and  paf- 
tur^gej  the  gardens  in  fruits  and  vegetables; 
.the  rivers  in  trout  and  falmon;  the  fea  ip 
herrings  and  white  fifh.  Sqch,  with  the  ad- 
ditional circumftance  of  a  well  flocked  eel-. 
lar,  are  tlie  felicities  of  this  very  remote  and 
•  almoft  inacceflible  corner. 

While  thefe  furnifh  many  of  the  choiceft 
luxuries  in  life,  Talifker  and  his  lady  enjoy 
the  good  will  of  the  people  around^  of  wl^ch 

wd 
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fre  had  a  fpecimen,  in  their  readinefs  to  con* 
vey  us  back  to  Brackadale,  on  a  wet  day,  and 
againft  a  head  wind,  that  would  have  required 
the  utmoft  exertion  of  fit  or  eight  men  alter* 
liately  kt  the  oars. 

We  postponed  our  voyage  till  the  next 
morning,  which  being  moderate,  we  again 
embarked  for  Ulinifh, ,  to  which  place  we 
were  accompanied  by  Talifker. 

In  opening  Loch  Brackadale,  we  patted  feme 
boats  that  had  been  very  fuccefsful  ia 
fifhing  Cod  and  haddock,  of  which  they  gavfc 
lis  as  many  as  we  chofe,  with  a  hearty  wel* 
come.  Thefe,  with  a  falmon  that  Talifker  had 
put  into  the  boat,  and  the  good  things  that 
the  lady  of  the  houfe  had  provided,  ferved  to 
dine  a  numerous  company,  one  of  whom 
was  major  Macleod,  who  refeded  near  the 
road  to  Dunvegan,  and  who  infilled  on  my 
fpending  a  night  with  hitri,  in  my  way  to 
that  place. 

The  Country  through  whith  we  pafled,  af- 
forded agreeable  views  of  hills,  corn  fields, 
and  waters.  Major  Macleod  is  a  great  im*- 
prover,  and  here  is  an  inexhauftible  field,  on 
which  he  has  made  fome  fuccefsful  experi- 
ments.    It  is  a  happy  circumitarice  for  the 

sftat? 
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eftate  of  Maclepd,  that  a  great  part  of  it  is 
fet  pn  eafy  terms,  to  gentlemen  of  benevolent 
{Uipofitions,  of  liberal  education,  and  much 
obfervation.  This  circupiftance,  withleafes 
of  two  or  three  lives,  or  three  19  years,  ia 
the  fureft  means  of  doubling  the  value  of  any 
improvable  eftate,  within  a  reafonable  time. 

After  a  fhort  ride,  we  reached  Dunvegan, 
the  feat  of  Macleod,  the  chief  of  that  ancient 
clan,  and  proprietor  of  the  fouth-weft  part 
of  Sky,  with  the  lands  which  lie  between 
Loch  Urn  and  Loch  Duich,  on  the  conti- 
nent.    This  eftate  has  been  greatly  dimi- 
nifhed  of  late  years,  on  account  of  debts; 
and  much  remains  to  be  difcharged.    Not* 
withftanding  this  circumftance,  the  propria 
etor  raifed  no  rents,  turned  out  no  tenants, 
ufed  no  man  with  feverity,  and  in  all  refpefts, 
and   under  the  moft   prefling   exigencies, 
maintained  the  character  of  a  liberal  and  hu- 
mane friend  of  mankind. 

The  caftle  of  Dunvegan  is  fituated  on 
the  head  of  Loch  Foliart,  at  the  diftance  of  fix 
miles  from  the  main  fea.  It  is  built  on  a  rock, 
and  wafhed  on  one  fide  by  the  waters  of  the 
loch  5  on  the  other  fide,  it  is  joined  to  the 
land,  \>y  a  large  ftair,  which  was  lately  built 

acrofs 
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acrofs  the  mote.  The  moft  ancient  part  of 
the  caftle  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  Danifh  or  Nor* 
wegian  architecture,  and  is  very  ftrong. 

Here  Dr.  Johnfon,  who  met  with  the  uN 
moft  civility  from  the  family,  made  a  faux 
fas.  Lady  Macleod,  who  had  repeatedly 
helped  him  to  fixteen  diihes,  or  upwards,  of 
tea,  aJked  him  if  a  fmall  bafon  would  not 
fave  him  trouble,  and  be  more  agreeable. 
I  wonder,  madam,"  anfwered  he  roughly* 
why  all  the  ladies  afk  me  fuch  impertinent 
queftions  ?  It  is  to  fave  yourfelves  trouble,, 
"4madam,  and  not  me/'  The  lady  was  filent, 
and  went  on  with  her  tafk. 

Macleod  is  at  prefent  in  India,  where 
his  valour  has  raifed  him  to  the  rank  of 
major-general;  but  his  return  is  fincerely 
wiihed  for,  by  all  ranks  and  defcriptions 
ef  people  on  his  eftate.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  houfe  is  inhabited  by  major  Alexander 
Macleod  and  his  lady,  a  daughter  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Flora  Macdonald,  who  protedled 
the  young  Pretender  through  all  his  hair- 
breadth efcapes,  during  fix  months,  after  the 
battle  of  Culloden,  when  wandering  among 
the  wilds  of  the  Highlands,  where  he  found 
iafety,  though  known  to  hundreds  of  people, 

whole 


tohofe  fidelity  refilled  the  temptation  df 
^o^oool.  offered  to  thofe  who  fhould  fecurrf 
him. 

Being  here  upon  a  Sunday,  our  company 
became,  after  church  time,  very  nume- 
rous, and  was  compofed  chiefly  of  gentlemen 
who  had  been  in  the  army.  My  objeft  was 
to  pulh  th^fubfcription,  which  I  endeavoured 
£0  reprefent  as  a  very  becoming  fupplement 
to  the  fervice  of  the  day,  in  which  the  com- 
pany readily  acquiefcedj  among  whom  was 
the  clergyman,  who,  though  his  income  ii 
only  40I.  per  annum,  bellowed  his  mitd 
with  great  good  will; 

I  could  not  however  fee  ftie  propriety  of 
fele&ing  this  place  as  a  flation  for  a  town* 
ill  preference  to  other  places » that  I  viewedt 
particularly  Brackadale.*  Neither  could  I  per- 
ceive any  particular  inducement  for  making 
Dunvegan  the  chief  refidence  of  the  family 
of  Maclcod,  excepting  the  ftrength  which  it 
afforded  to  the  Danes,  and  afterwards  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  Macleods,  who  are  fuppofed  to  be 

the  defendants  of  the  Daniih  vice-roys. 

The 
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Loch  Brackadale  is  a  large  bay,   containing  feverai 

branches,  or  ltfler  lochs/  within,  that  make  exceeding  good 

harbours." 

Macktnzitf 
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•  *f  he  country,  is  barren,  and  alipoft  unint* 

j>rov6able,  the  people  are  few. in  number* 

mnd  this  part  of  the  bay  is  out  of  the  track 

'  of  fhipping,  and  feldom  frequented  by  the 

herring  ftioals.  Some  gentlemen  in  company, 

who  were  of  the  fame  opinion  with  myfel^ 

mentioned  Loch  Bay,  as  greatly  fuperior  to. 

Bimvegaft. 

I  had  propofed  to  fail  for  the  Long  Ifland, 
by  a  packet  that  goes  from  Dunvegan  once 
every  fortnight;  but  as  the  veflel  happened  to 
be  on  the  other  iide,  I  fet  out  for.  Loch  Bay, 
which  lies  fome  miles  north** 

Our  company  now  difpcrfed;  and  here  I 
parted  from  my-  obliging  condu&or,  Mr, 
Macdoriald  of  Portree.-  Macleod'sfa^Vor,  and 
other  gentlemen,  fupplied  the  place  of  thofe 
who  returned  home,  and  we  foon  reached  the 
houfe  of  a  venerable-perfon,  aged  ninety,  who 
fires  at  the  head  of  Loch  Bay.  .Hgre  the  fcenc 
changed  froni  rugged  moors,  and  difficult  paif- 
fes,  toajtrackof  confiderable  fertility,  both  in 
grain  and  pafturage,  owing  probably  to  lime- 
ftone  which  'is  found  immediately  upon  the 

fhore.  "•*••.' 

•    .      •    .      K         .       ...     Next 

"  •  Loch  Bay  is  a  brand?  of  Loch  Poliart,  and  1$  capacious ; 

good  holding  ground,  oi  eafy  accefe,  and,  near  the  head,  oa 

the  faith  fide,  fufficiently  fheltered  fiom  all  winds." 

Macksnxie 
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Next  day  we  traverfed  the  north  fide  of  the . 
bay ,  as  far  as-  Ardmore  Head,  which  form* 
the  north  entrance  of  this  bay,  and  faces 
Dunvegan  Head,  at  the  fouth  entrance.  The 
diltanc6  from'  the  head  of  Lock  Bay,  to 
Ardmore,  is  about  four  miles.  Though  the 
whole,  or  the  greateft  part  of  it,  is  under 
Cultivation,  there  are  frequent  feafons  of 
Scarcity,  owing,  in  fome  meafure,  to  the  great 
population  of  this  coaft* 

The  people  are  all  dabblers  in  the  herring 
and  white  fifheries,  which  they  fell  to  a  tra- 
der in  the  neighbourhood*  in  exchange  for 
ineal  and  neeeflariesj  yet,  fuch  is  their  po* 
Verty*  that  they  are  continually  in  arrears, 
both  with  the  trader  and  the  fa&or,  though 
their  rents  do  hot  generally  exceed  from  fix- 
teeft  to  forty  {hillings* 

The  entrance  into  Loch  Bay  is  flickered 
by  Elen  Ifa,  a  verdant  ifland,  nearly  one 
mile  in  length,  and  by  fome  leffcr  ones  conti- 
guous to  it.  Veffels  may  come  in  or  go  out 
by  either  fide  of  thefe  iflands,  agreeably  to 
the  direction  of  the  winds*  The  head,  of 
the  bay  is  the  only  proper  harbour,  formed 
by  the  hand  of  nature;  but  there  are  other 
places  towards  the  tmnuice*  where  fmall 

piers 
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pitts  would  make  fecure  harbours  for  boats* 
Sand  coafting  veffels,  with  any  wind. 

North  from  this  place,  at  the  diftance  of 
four  miles,  is  Loth  Snifort,  the  moil:  capa- 
cious bay  in  Sky^  It  extends  from  Vater- 
hifh  Point  to  above  twelve  miles  within  land ; 
abounds  in  white  fifh,  and  is  frequented  by 
the  herrings.  One  branch  of  it*  called  Loch 
Grifernrfh,  ftretches  towards  the  head  of 
Loch  Bay;  and  thus  the  diftrifl:  between 
thefe  three  waters  forms  a  peninfula  of  eight 
miles  in  length.  The  advantages  of  this 
coaft  are  many  and  important.  A  good 
Country)  And  very  improveable ;  abundance 
of  liftie-ftonej  a  numerous  people  already 
fifhermen ;  waters*  harbours,  and  fifh>  on 
every  fide;  lying  in  the  track  of  fhipping 
which  pafs  and  repafs  through  the  outer 
Channel,  arid  having  an  eafy  communica- 
tion, in  moderate  weather,  with  the  Long 
tfland. 

I  was  Wbrtfed  at  Loch  Bay,  that,  at  the 
diftance  of  a  mile  northward,  there  ftood  a 
great  circular  building  or  caftle.  This, 
upon  examination,  appeared  to  be  one  of 
the  defcription  befoft  mentioned.  It  ftands 
fen  high  ground,  commands  an  extenfive  view 

Ka  of 
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of  the  eoaft  north  and  fouth,  and  is  in  good 
condition  at  the  bafe. 

At  this  place  we  obferved  a  boat,  croud- 
ing  round  the  head  of  Ardmore,  from  the 
ocean,  which  we  concluded  was  a  packet  from 
Clanronald,  at  Benbecula,  in  the  Longlfland. 
I  had  been  detained  longer  in  Sky  than  I  ex- 
pected, through  the  civility  of  the  people* 
I  had  been  difappointed  of  a  paflage  from 
Dunvegan,  and  the  equinox  was  at  no  great 
diftance. 

This  unexpected  opportunity  of  being 
conveyed  immediately  to  Benbecula,  was 
therefore  confidered  as  a  moft  fortunate  cir- 
cumftance.  We  all  returned  to  the  old  gen- 
tleman's houfe  at  Bay,  and^the  boat  was 
not  far  behind. 

A  fervant  was  difpatched  for  information. 
The  mafter  of  the  boat  was  equally  inquifi- 
tive  refpe&ingthe  company  whom  he  had  ob- 
ferved returning  from  the  old  caftlej  and  he 
foon  appeared  among  us,  when  the  curiofity 
of  both  fides  was  gratified. 

He  had  been  fent  by  captain  Macleod  of 
Harris  to  bring  lime-ftone  from  Loch  Bay, 
and  he  had  brought  a  mafon  to  quarry  itx 
which  he  faid  would  take  two  «r  three  days* 

Th<j 
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The  company,  at  my  earneft  requeft,  pre- 
vailed on  hiin  to  make  a  trip  to  Benbecula, 
while  themafon  was  preparing  the  cargo;  and 
I  engaged  to  be  refponfible  to  his  matter  for 
£o  doing.  The  boat  was  open  $  flie  carried 
about  twelve  tons,  and  had  three  men,  be- 
fides  the  mafter,  whofe  name  was  Macleod. 
This  affair  being  fettled,  the  company  broke 
up,  and  I  prepared  to  embark  early  next 
jnornmg. 

Having  now  feen  much  of  Sky,  and  heard 
more,  I  fhall  clofe  my  obfervations  with  a 
general  defcription  of  this  ifland. 

Sky  is  the  moft  important  ifland  in  the 
Hebrides.  It  is  computed  by  Mr.  Pennant, 
Do&or  Johnfon,  and  Doftor  Campbell,  to  be 
fixty  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  the  fame  in 
width,  where  broadeft.  But  I  believe .  this 
calculation  is  carried  too  for,  both  from'  my 
obfervations  when  upon  the  ifland,  and  while 
I  coafted  along  its  fhores.  Its  dimeniions  are 
fuppofed  to  be  nearly  equal  to  the  county 
palatine  of  £heftei\ 

Though  feveral  veflels  have  been  loaded 
with  emigrants  from  this  ifland,  fince  1759, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  amounts  at  pre- 
fentto  15,000;  fome  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 

K  3  ifland 
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ifland  affirm,  that  thek  are  16,000  or  up- 
wards j  7000  of  thefe  live  upon  the  eftate  of 
Lord  Macdonald,  who,  with  the  laird  of  Mac* 
leod,  pofTelTesthe  greateft  part  of  the  ifland. 
The  chief  of  the  Mackinnons  retains  a  final! 
part  of  the  laft  domains  of  that  ancient 
family.  Sky  is  divided  into  eight  parifhes,  to 
each  of  which  there  is  a  fchool;  befides  three 
charity  fchools  in  Sky  and  its  Hies. 

The  moft  fertile  parts  lie  upon  the  coaft . 
but  many  thoufand  acres  of  good  arable 
ground  might  be  realized  upon  the  declivities 
of  the  inland  hills,  by  means  of  lime,  draining 
and  inclofing.  The  almoft  inceffant  rains, 
during  the  whole  harveft  feafon  *  is,  Ihow- 
tver,  a  ftrong  obftacle  to  expenfive  internal 
improvements;  and  feme  gentlemen  affirm, 
that  grazing'  of  cattle,  for  which  thefe 
heaths  are  famous,  will  prove  more  benefit 
cial  in  the  fequel. 

The  average  crops  ©f  corn  in  Sky  are  8oqq 
bolls }  tfcc  exports  of  black  cattle,  thelargeft 
and  heft  in  the  Highlands,  are  4000,  at 
froqi  forty  fhilliftg?  to  three  poutuk  cafch, 
Variou?  parts  of  the;  ifland  abound  in  lime- 
ftone,  excellent  marl*  potters  and  fullers 
earth. 

White 
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White  marble,  and  fome  with  a  vein  of 
gray,  is  found  near  the  church  .of  Strath, 
from  which  was  formed  the  altar  at  Icoluro- 
kill*  The  ifland  alio  contains  free-ftonc, 
granite,  and  fome  appearances  of  coql,  par* 
ticularly  at  Portree ;  but  the  vein  does  not 
exceed  four  or  five  inches,  and  the  quality  is 
bad.  No  proper  trials  have,  however,  been 
made  by  boring  to  the  4?pth  where  good 
coal  is  ufually  found* 

But  the  great  wealth  of  Sky  confute  in  its 
marine  production*,  Here  are  at  leaft  twenty 
bays  or,  lochs,  which  are  occafionally  fre* 
quented  by  herrings,  and  where  njany  cargoes 
have  been  procured  by  veffcjs  from  the  ports 
of  the  Clyde,  but  none  by  the  natives,  b$- 
caufe  they  have  no  veflels  whereto  %Q  cure 
them. 

The  lakes  are  frequented  by  falmon,  mac? 
karel,  white  and  fhell  fifh.  Without,  in  the 
ocean,  there  are  many  excellent  banks,  of 
which  the  natives,  from  the  want  of  flout 
wherries  or  decked  veffels,  are  not  able  to  avail 
themfelvs.  Amidft  this  profufion  of  fifli,  *fo 

*  Immediately  before  Macleod  went  to  Indk,  qne  of  his 
principal  tackfinen  requeftcd  the  honour  of  his  company  to 

dine 


all  their  varieties,  the  utmqft  exertion  of'tha 
people  fecmsonJy  to  procure  fuppfies  for 
their  own  families,  and  a  finall  quantity  ok 
cod5  of- inferior  fize,  and  indifferently  cured; 
which,  as  before  obfcrred,  they  fell  or  ex- 
change for  neceffaries. 

When  foundations  fhall  be  laid  for  the 
growth  of  three  or  four  towns,  and  when 
the  period  arrives  which  will  facilitate  fishe- 
ries around  this  great*  iiland,  by.  means  of 
decked  veflrls,  well  provided  in  -fait,  calk, 
and  -experienced  oarers,  the  value  of  Sky  will 
be  found  to  exceed  belief*  ,7x>  the.nayy  it 
will  be  abler  to  fpare  i  poo  !feamen  in  every 
war,  which,  at  the  rate  of  200  feamen  for 
every  fliip  of  the  line,  will.'be  fiifficientto 
navigate,  a  little  fquadron,  with  men  inured 
to  hardfhips,  and  fearlefs  of  dangers.  .-•■.." 
•  Next  to  the  fifheries,  is  the  article  of  fcelp^ 
.of  which  the  quantity  has  increafed  to  500 
tons  annually.  Laftly,  fe»  fand  of  w  ex- 
cellent prolific  quality.  : 

■-:-!.•  With 

* 

dine  with* Wirt;  and  in  order  that  he  might*  procure  a  readjr 
compliance,  he  faid  that  all  the  diihes  (hould  be  of  the  pro- 
duce of  Macleod's  eftate>  and  the  (hores  thereof.  Mr.  Maclcod 
accepted  the  invitation,  when  he  found*  among  a  profufion 
of  other  diflies,  thirtttn  different  kinds  of  -fifh,  which  ha# 
been  purpofcly  caught  upon  that  coaft,  and  its  rivers. 
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With  all  the  natural  advantages-above  enur 
rated,  there  is  in  Sky  no  commerce,  neither 
are  there  any  manufactures,  tqwns*  or  even 
Ihops,  except  one  at  Portree. 
.  The  *  morning  fixed  for  my  departure 
proved  extremely  unfavourable  for  a  voyage 
of  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles,  upon  the 
main  ocean,  in  an  open  boat.  It  was  wet> 
thick,  and  boifterous,  with  a  fouth-weft  wind 
nearly  from  the  quarter  to  which  we  were 
J>ound.--TThe  people  with  whpm  I  h$d  lodgr 
ed  did  not  approve  of  the  attempt  on  that 
day;  but  the  weather  being  now  broke,  I 
had.  no  alternative. 

-i  0  »         K 

I  wa$  partly  deceived*  however,  by  th$ 
goodpefs  of  the  bay  where  the  boat  was 
moored,  which  afforded  excellent  (helte? 
even  with  thofe  winds  that  have  the  greateft 
pffeft  upon  it.  But  when  we  got  without 
Elen  Ifa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  we  found 
purfelves  very  unequally  matched  againft  the 
£reat  fwell  of  the  open  Atlantic.  The  ftoraj. 
increafed,  and  the  violence  of  the  rain  occa- 
fioned  a  general  thicknefs  in  the  atmofphere, 
which  foon  deprived  us  of  any  guide  from 
;the  land,  by  which  to  fteer  our  courfe. — 
^here  was  fortunately  a  cqmpafs  pn  board, 

and 
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and  Mr.  Macleod,  who  feemed  to  be  matter- 
of  his  buiinefs,  managed  the  helm|  and  gave 
directions  to  the  men,  without  ccafing. 

*  Th?  mafbn,  who  had,  for  reaibns  which 
I  did  not  enquire  into,   come  into  the  boat, 

'  laid  ^imfelf  down  upon  his  back,  under  the 
\  half-deck,  and  continued  in  that  pofition, 
I    with  his  hands  lifted  up,  and  feemingly  in 

fervent  prayer,  through  the  whole  voyage* 

§     I  had  taken  my  Action  near  Macleod,  at  the 

/   item,  where  I  was  not  wholly  idle.    His  at* 

;    tendon  wzs  much  engaged,  in  pbferving  the 

j     fails,  and  giving  directions  to  the  men,  who 

\    w$re  fully  employed,  between  the  rigging 

\  and  the  pump,  >vhicH  they  took  by  turns. 

;  My  department  was  %q  o^ferve  the  approach 

.  of  every  fucceffiye  wa*re?  *nd  to  give  timely 

•  notice,  that  we  might  rife  §nd  fell  with  it, 

;  the  only  means  of  prcferyipg  us  fjrpm  being 

r  buried  under  a  watery  mountain,  yet  neither 

;    Macleod's  {kill,  nor  my  vigilance^  could  p»- 

\  vent  us  from  getting  a  brufh  now?  and  tk^ 
en  pajfant,  which  made  Macleod  ftagger,  fet; 
;    the  compafs  a-fwimming,  and  knocked  xny-i 
felf  down  more  than  once. 

Every  exertion  was  now  made  by  Macleod 
and  his  crew,  that  ikill  and  bodily  ftrength 

could 
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could  pcrfbrm;  and  I  regretted,  even  ip  this 
deplorable  fitnation,  the  bad  policy  of  obliging 
fuch  men  to  abandon  their  country,  and  to 
fly  to  diftant  regions*  for  a  mere  livelihood 
.  Fearing  the  men  might  be  overpowered  by 
the  unabating  ftorm,  and  perceiving  the  im- 
poflibility  of  gaining  Bcnbecula,  I  defired  to 
be  put  into  Loch  Maddie,  in  North  Uift, 
which  gave  a  point  of  the  wind  in  our  favour, 
and  thither  we  went  at  a  great  rate. 
.  At  laft  we  perceived  fome  high  land*, 
which  the  crew  conceived  to  be  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  loch,  add  it  proved  fa.  Mac- 
leod,  upon  this,  ordered  the  dram  bottle  to 
be  brought  out,  of  which  all  of  us,  except  the 

poor  mafon,  partook,  with  fbme  fea-fiore 

»       * 

that  my  friends  had  put  on  board. 

When  we  entered  the  mouth  of  the  loch* 
the  wind  blew  with  more  violence  than  ever, 
and  being  in  this  dire&ion  almoft  a-head, 
there  was  no  pofjibility  of  getting  to  a  place 
where  we  could  land.  The  day  was  now  ad- 
vanced, and  time  was  precious.  I  therefore 
defired  Macleod  to  tack  about,  and  run  be* 
fore  the  wind  to  Loch  Rowdil,  in  Harris,* 
where  his  matter  refided;  or,  if  he  could  not 

g<* 
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get  in  there,  to  proceed  for  Stornaway  in 
Lewis,  diftant  fifty,  miles  north; 

The  name  of  RowcU  was  very  agreeable 
to  the  men,  and  we  gained*  our  point  before 
fun-fet,  Captain  Macieod  of  Harris,  who  had 
often  paffed  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.declared 
that  he  would  rather  go  there  again,  than  come 
from  Sky,  in  fuch  a  day,  withan  open  boat. 

As  I  had  little  opportunity  of  travelling 
over  this  ifland  on  account  of  the  ftorm,  which 
continued  a  whole  week,.  I  fhall  give  a  brief 
defcription  of  it,  as  communicated  to  me  by 
the  proprietor*  with  whonj  I  Jftaid  until  th$ 
ftorm  abated, 

Theiflaiwi  of  Harris,  with  a  number  of  lek 
fer  ones,  and  the  rocks,  of  St.  Kilda,  were  pur- 
chafed  eight  years  ago  from  the  laird  of  Mac-? 
leod,  by  his  kinfman,  captain  Macieod  of  the 
Mansfield  Eaft-Indiaman, 
.  Harris  is  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  ten 
in  breadth;  it  is  upon  the  eaft  fide  mofHy 
rock,  but  on  the  weft,  there  are  fome  to- 
lerable farms;  and  the  number  of  people 
amounts  to  2000,  It  has  Lewis  on  the  north, 
and  North  Uift  on  the  fouth,  from  which  it 
is  feparated  by  a  channel  of  four  miles  in 
width,  called  the  Sound  of  Harris,     This 

channel 
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channel  is  navigable  for  vefiels  of  burthen* 
but  it  requires  3  ikilful  pilot.  It  is  the  only 
paffage  between  the  Butt  of  the  Lewis,  and 
Bara,  for  veflela  of  burthen,  pafling  to  and 
from  the  weft  fide  of  the  Long  Ifland. 

The  found  is  greatly  encumbered  with 
rocks,  and  iflands,  fome  of  which  are  con- 
fiderable,  as  Bernera,  Pabay,  Enfay,*  KU- 
legray.  Thefe,  with  Scalpay,  Taranfay, 
and  SCarp,  compofe  the  inhabited  iflands  on 
the  coaft  of  Harris.  Some  of  them  produce 
good  crops  of  grain,  and  all  of  them  good 
paftdre. 

Harris  and  its  iflands  fell  from  4  to  500 
ton  of  kelp  annually;  it  abounds,  on  the 
eaft  fide,  in  excellent  lochs  or  bays,  and  its 
fhores  on  both  fides  form  one  continued 
fifhery. 

The  fifh  on  this  coaft,  and  along  the  whole 
fhores  of  the  Long  Ifland,  are  more  nume- 
rous, and  of  larger  dimenfions,thah  thofe  on 

the. 

•  In  this  ifland,  there  was  found  in  a  grave,  a  neat  pair 
of  brafs  fcales,  and  a  hammer  finely  poliftied. 

Martin,  who  vifited  thefe  iflands  about  the  end  of  the  laft 
century,  faw  at  Hermetra,  the  foundation  of  a  houfe  built  by 
an  Englifh  company,  in  the  reign  of  Charles'  I.  as  a  maga- 
zine for  fait,  calks,  &c.  for  carrying  on  the  fiflieries  in  the 
Wefterh  Ifles  ;  but  the  civil  wars,  and  the  death  of  the  king, 
put  an  end  to  the  defign.  tt  was  however  renewed  during 
*he  ufurpation,  and  afterwards  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
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die  oppblite  63ntincnt  j  on  tohidh  account, 
two  royal  fifhing  ftations  were  begun  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  one  in  Loch  Maddie*  and 
the  other  in  the  Sound  of  Harris 

About  four  years  ago  captain  Madeod 
came  to  fettle  in  Harris,  and  fixed  upon 
Rowdil  Bay*  as  the  beft  adapted  to  his  views  j 
that  place  being  fituated  on  the  fouth-eaft 
fide  of  the  ifland,  and  contiguous  to  the 
Sound  of  Harris*  Within  the  bay  of  Row* 
dil|  on  the  north  fide,  there  is  an  opening* 
through  a  channel  of  only  30  yards  wide 
to  one  of  the  beft  fheltered  little  bays  in  the 
Highlands \  from  which,  on  the  oppofite  fide, 
•there  is  an  opening  of  the  fame  dimenfions 
to  the  fca.  This  has  water  for  any  veflfel 
to  enter  or  depart  at  any  time  of  the  tide ; 
and    captain  Macleod    has   deepened    the 

fouth 

♦  "  Rowdil  It  a  nay  at  the  S.W.  point  of  Harris,  [this  is  a 

ffiiftake  of  the  prefs  ;r  it  ftiould  be  S.  E.]  about  a  mile  long, 

and  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide ;  of  ealy  accefc,  the 

ground  in  it  all  clean,  aud  the  depth  of  water  Efficient  for 

the  largeft  fliips.   As  the  anchorage  is  not  flieltered  from  all 

winds,  but  opened  td  the  S.  and  to  a  point  or  two  on  each 

fide  of  that,  other  harbours  ia  this  neighbourhood  are  pre* 

ferred  to  it  in  the  winter  time.'9 

Macktnxit. 

When  Mr.  Mackenzie  made  his  fumy,  the  paflage  to  the 
inner  harbour  was  not  made,  confequently  it  is  not  men* 
tioned  in  his  furvey. 
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fouth  paflkge  to  fifteen  feet  at  common 
fpring  tides.  The  circumference  of  this 
little  harbour  or  bafon  is  nearly  an  Engliih 
mile ;  and  here  ftiips  lie  always  afloat,  and 
3s  fafeas  in  Greenland  Dock.  Here  the  cap- 
tain has  made  an  excellent  graving  bank, 
and  framed  two  keys,  one  at  the  edge  of 
the  baton*  where  {hips  may  load  or  difcharge 
afloat,  at  all  times  of  the  tide  j  the  other 
on  the  graving  bank. 

He  has  alio  built  a  ftore-houfe  for  fait, 
cafks,  meal,  &c.  and  a  manufa&uring  houfe 
for  fpinning  woollen  and  linen  thread,  and 
twine  for  herring  nets,  which  he  makes 
for  his  own  ufe.  He  has  procured  fome 
Eaft  Country  fiihers,  with  Orkney  yawls, 
to  teach  the  inhabitants;  and  has  built  a 
boat-houfe,  iixty  feet  long  by  twenty  wide* 
capable  of  containing  nine  boats,  with  all 
their  tackling,  &c. 

He  has  raifed,  or  rather  repaired,  a  very 
handfome  church,  out  of  the  ruins  of  an 
old  monaftery,  called  St.  Clements.  He  has 
alio  built  a  fchool-houfe  and  public  houfe  j 
and  he  is  now  carrying  on  good  cart  roads 
from  the  keys  to  the  village,  and  from 
thence  through  the  country,  to  facilitate  the 

com- 


education  whh  the  weft  fide  of  & 

ifland.  He  has  done  fomcthing  in  the  plant ^ 
ing  way,  and  he  finds  that  the  hazel  and  iy- 
camore  thrive  befh 

He  brought  with  him  the  model  of  a  prefs, 
corn,  and  fulling  mill,  to  work  under  the 
fame  roof;  the  two  latter  to  go  by  one  water 
wheel.    He  alio  brought  the  iron  work  for 
thefe  machines.    He  fitted  out  a  fine  cutter, 
founded  the  coaft,  and  found  a  bank  half 
way  between  Harris  and  Sky,  where  many 
boats  have  caught  cod  and  ling.    In  Au- 
guft,  1785,  he  made  a  trial  of  the  banks  of 
St.  Kilda,  which  lies  fifty-four  miles  weft 
from  the  neareft  land  of  the  Long  Ifland 
He  founded  thirty  miles  round  the  former 
in  every  direction,  and  believes  thefe  banks 
to  extend  ftill  farther,  being  yet  very  little 
known.    In  June,  1786,  he  fent  out  a  ftout 
boat,  with  expert  fifhermen,  to  make  ano- 
ther trial  of  thefe  banks.   They  met  with 
great  fuccefs,  and  he  recommends  a  fmall  bay 
on  St.  Kilda,  (the  only  one  on  that  coaft)  as 
a  place  worthy  of  public  notice,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  fifheries  and  general  naviga- 
tion. 

Some  time  before  my  arrival  at  Harris,  he 

had  received  a  letter  from  the  matter  of  the 

above 


%    . 
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above  mentioned  boat,  wherein  he  fays,  that 
they  obferved  the  whales  plowing  their  way  . 
through  the  fhoals  of  herrings  that  were 
pafling  to  the  fouth,  between  the  Long  Ifland    N 
and  St.  Kilda. 

He  thinks  the  want  of  fuccefs  in  the  her- 
ring fifhery  on  the  weft  coaft,  is  partly  owing 
to  the  cuftom  of  looking  for  them  in  the 
lochs  only;  and  fays,  that  the  buffes,  on 
their  way  to  the  lochs,  often  pafs  over  large 
fhoals  at  fea  without  taking  notice  of  them, 
and  have  been  difappointed  when  they  ar- 
rived at  the  lochs. 

In  the  fpring  of  1786,  he  propofed  to  try 
the  fifhery  on  the  coaft  of  Harris,  near  his 
own  houfe  -,  but  this  generous  defign  was 
ridiculed  by  his  tenants,  who  maintained, 
that  he  would  meet  with  no  fuccefs,  and  in-, 
cur  a  ufelefs  expence.  He  perfifted  in  the 
experiment,  and  caught,  between  the  10th 
of  March  and  the  15th  of  April,  4400 
large  cod  and  ling  5  4  or  500  fkate  i  innu- 
merable quantities  of  dog  fifh,  *  large  eels, 
and  many  boat  loads  of  cuddies. 

L  He 

•  Captain  Macleod  fays,  that  the  Eaft  India  Company    "> 
*  Are  At  great*  expense  in  procuring  ftodc-fi$h  from  Norway 
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« 

He  declares  that  the  greateft  bar  in  the 
way  of  every  exertion  in  thefe  iflands,  is 
the  high  duty  on,  and  vexatious  trouble  at- 
tending the  purchafe  of  fait  and  coals.  As 
an  inftance  of  the  inconvenience  the  inha- 
bitants undergo»with  regard  to  the  latter,  he 
ftated  the  following  fa£t. 

I  fent  a  {loop  loaded  with  coals  from 
Greenock  to  this  place  3,  I  offered  to  pay 
the  duty  at  the  cuftom-houfe  of  Gree- 
nock, but  it  was  refufecL  The  floopfprung 
a  leak  on  the  paffage,  and  the  &6tor  on 
her  arrival  thought  it  advifable  to  unload 
«  the  coals,  but  at  the  fame  time  wrote  to 
IC  the  collector  at  Stornoway,  in  Lewis,. 
"  mentioning  the  circumftance,  and  requeft- 

for  the  ufe  of  their  Hupping,  which  expence  is  thrown  away. 

That  fifh  is  ferved  out oucc  a  week  for  dinner,  but  fiich  is  the 

averfion  of  the  men  to  this  food,  that  they  throw  it  over- 

board,  and  chufe  to  fail  till  next  meal.    H<?  things  that  dog.- 

•  fiih  and  (kate,  which  abound  in  thele  feas,  would  bje  procured  at 

half  the  expence  of  ftock-fifh,  and  prove  more  acceptable  to 

the  men.    Thoufands  of  poor  people  in  thc£  iflands  live 

chiefly  on  dog-filh  through  the  winter  j*nd.  fpr^ng,    Sfrtfe 

need  not  be  defcribed.      If  thefe  filh  could  be  adopted  in- 

(lead   of  the  ftock-fifh,  he  fays,  that  the  humours  of  the 

teamen  fhould  be  ftudied  refpe&iag  the^  natty*  dog-fijh,  which, 

as  it  would  give  great  offence,  ought  to  be  cbafgjtyl.    RqyftU 

lilh,  Rodney -filh,  or  any  fimilar  name  w«uld  have  a  gpo& 

effect. 


u 
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ing  he  would  fend  an  officer  to  fee  the 
"  coals  meafured,  that  the  bond  might  be 
relieved  and  the  duty  paid*  and  that  he 
(the  fa&or)  would  defray  any  expence  at* 
'*  tending  his  journey.  The  collector  re* 
,c  turned  for  anfwer,  that  he  could  not  comply 
*c  with  the  requeft,  as  it  was  abfolutely 
c<  neceffary  that  the  (loop  fhould  be  fent  to 
u  Stornoway  from  the  port  of  Rowdil, 
l<c  where  fhejiad  in  the  mean  time  arrived, 
u  and  had  dtfcharged  the  coals. 

€c  The  factor  was  obliged  to  fhip  the  Coals 
u  a  fecond  time*  and  fend  the  veflel  to  Stor- 
noway, where  they  were  landed,  re-ihip- 
ped  a  third  time,  and  brought  back  to  Row- 
"  dil»  not  only  attended  with  great  ex- 
,€  pence,  but  with  the  mortifying  delay  of 
f*  every  work  then  in  hand;  This,  and  likecir* 
u  cumftances/'&ys  he, cc  arefoundmofegrat- 
u  ing,  as  government  reaps  no  benefit  from  the 
"  tax,  as  it  almoft  totally  prevents  any  coals 
•*  from  being  brought  into  this  country. — 
f  •  Were  it  otherwife,  not  Only  the  proprieforsr 
u  of  coal  pits  would  be  benefited,  but  all 
*c  improvements  here  would  be  facilitated, 

La  <f  the 
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Ci  thc.fuei  of  this  country  not  being  near  fo 
"  proper." 

Tbfe  winds  and  the  rain  having  nearly  ex- 
hausted themfelves,  the  captain  walked  with 
me  up  the  height  upon  the  fouth  end  of 
Harris,  where  we  had  a  full  view  of  the 
found,  and  of  its  iflands,  in  all  their  glory, 
with  a  large  extent  of  North  Uift. 

The  view  on  the  eaft,  was  a  channel  of 
fifteen  or  eighteen  miles>  bounded  by  the 
far  foretelling  land  of  Sky  $  beyond  that, 
the  mountains  of  Rofs-fliire,  juft  perceiv- 
able. On  the  weft,  the  great  expanfe  of 
the  Atlantic,  which  was  bounded  only  by 
the  horizon. 

To  one  of  thefe  iflands  the  late  fir  John- 
Elliot  flew  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  af-. 
ter  having  tried  in  vain  theufual  places  of  re- 
fort,   and  every  afliftance  that  waters  anct 
medicine  could  beftow.     For  this  voyage, 
he  hired  a  large  veffel  at  Leith  or  elfewhere,, 
failed  round  the  north  coaft  by  the  Pentlajid 
Firth,  and  ftretched  from  thence  to  Harris, 
where  his  old  acquaintance  capt.  Macleod, 
provided  a  decent  lodging  for  him  in  the 
hpvfe    of   Mr.   Campbell,    a   refpe5tabie 

tack£- 
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tackfman-  in  t&e  plgafant  iflai*d  of   Beme- 
ra. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Harris,  he  was  fo  far 
xxhaufted  that  he  could  fcarcely  walk  a  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  veffel,  and  his  voice  wa$ 
fo  feeble  that  he  could  not  diftin&ly  ajticu- 
.late  his  words.    He  began  his  regimen  with 
goats  whey,  butter  milk,    vegetables,    and 
other  fimples.     His  diforder  lay  in  his  fto- 
♦niach,  which  retained  very  little  of  even  the 
weakeft  food  or  drink;  yet  vyas  at  the  fame 
.time  fo  voracious,  that  he  could  not  be  kept 
*from  eating  almoft  conftantly,   and,  with 
the  greateft  defire,  thofe  kinds  of  food  that 
were  the  leaft  proper  for  him.     He,  who  in 
his  pra&ice  ftri&ly  forbade  the  ufe  of  flefh 
.-meat  and  butter,  could  not  be  prevented, 
.by  Mr.  Campbell  and  his  family,  from  de- 
vouring quantities  of  both,  which  returned 
inftantly  into  a  tub  placed  before  him. 
.     He  did  hot,  however,  negleft  the  whey, 
&c.  which,  with  the  air  of  the  wide  ocean, 
probably  contributed  to  the  change  that  be- 
gan to  appear  in  his  looks,  after  he  had  been 
four  or  five  weeks  uppn  the  ifland. 

In. proportion  as  his  ftomach  began  to  re- 
tain proper  nourifhment,  in  the  fame  pro- 

L  3  portion 
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portion  his  unnatural  appetite  abated ;  and 
in  fix  weeks  from  the  time  of  his  arrival, 
his  health  feemed  to  be  nearly  reftored.  If 
he  had  fet  out  earlier  in  the  fucancter,  and 
remained  at  leaft  three  months  upon  fuita- 
ble  diet,  amufing  himfelf  in  fhooting,  fifh- 
\ng  and  failing  among  thefe  iflands,  it  is 
thought  that  he  woi^ld  have  Recovered  en- 
tirely. 

He  returned  in  September,  by  the  north 
paflage,  to  Edinburgh,  in  arnuch  better  ftate 
of  health  than  when  he  left  that  city,  but 
(lied  foon  after  at  the  feat  of  a  nobleman  it} 
England. 

I  had  propofed  to  vifit  fit  John  at  Ber- 
nera,  but  he  failed  from  RowdiJ  twq 
days  before  my  arrival .  After  ftaying  here 
feven  or  eight  days,  as  before  obferved,  I 
let  out  for  Stornoway  in  Lewis.  Captain 
Macleod,  who  v?a$  not  behind  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Highlands  in  civilities,  kindly  offered 
his  company  thither. 

His  veflels  being  at  the  fifheries,  Qne  at 
St.  Kilda,   and  the  other  at  Loch  Broom, 
we  embarked  in  the  largeft  boat  that  re- 
mained in  the  harbour,  and  Vere  accompa- 
nied 
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ni$dby  a  pinnace,  well  manned,  cnt  of  whom 
was  equally  qualified  for  managing  the  fatt% 
or  the  bagpipe,  which  he  carried  with  him. 

In  our  way  thither  we  entered  every  bay 
or  loch,  and  found  them  fo  fafe  and 
commodious  for  (hipping  of  all  fixes,  and 
of  fuch  eafy  accefs,  that  the  old  navigator 
every  now  and  then  exclaimed,  **  What  a 
"  treafure  this  would  be  on  the  coaft  of 
"  Coromandel !"  At  other  times  he  lament- 
ed the  want  of  fuch  harbours  on>the  coaft 
of  England.  iBut  none  of  them  are  com- 
parable, either  in  magnitude  or  fafety,  to 
Eaft  Loch  Tarbat,  which,  with  thejbays  on 
the  oppofite  fide,  called  Weft  Loch  Tarbat,* 
and  the  peninfula  that  divides  them,  I  e&- 
prefled  a  defire  to  explore  minutely,  and 
captain  Macleod  readily  acquiefced. 

For  this  purpofe  we  landed  on  the  ifland 
of  Scalpay,  or  as  it  is  fometimes  called,  Elen 
Glalh,  and  ftaid  that  night  with  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, a  tackfman  under  captain  Macleod,  As 
this  ifland  lies  immediately  in  the  courfe  of 
fhips  that  pafs  through  the  outer  channel  to 
and  from  the  Baltic,  and  being  near  feveral 
clufters  of  rocks,  it  was  judged  a  proper  fta- 

L  4  tion 
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tron  for,  a  light-houfe ;  and  in  1786,  abilf 
pafled  for  that  purpofe.* 

Many  perfons  with  whom  I  converfed  on 
the  north  coaft  of  Scotland,  are  of  opinion 

that 

•  There  are  other  ftatlons  in  this  channel  where  light- 
houfes  are  much  wanted  ;  as  on  the  rocks  of  Humbla,  or 
on  Hyfker,  near  the  ifland  of  Canay. 

At  the  diftance  of  feven  miles  S.  from  Tirey,  there  is  a 
jidge  of  rocks  and  foul  ground,  which  run  feven  or  eight 
miles  in  a  S.  W.  direction,  and  often  proves  fatal  to  fhip- 
.ping,  particularly  to  ftrangers. 

Since  I  am  upon  this  fubject  it  may  be  proper  to  obfenre, 
that  many  intelligent  perfons  in  the  north,  are  of  opinion 
that  a  light-houfe  ihould  have  been  erected,  not  on  North 
RonaWha  in  the  Orkneys,  as  the  bill  of  1786  directs,  but 
on  the  ifland  at  the  entrance  of  the  Pentland  Firth*  for  a 
guide  through  that  dangerous  channel,  where  veflels,  fince 
the  publication  of  Mackenzie's  charts,  generally  pais. 

Still  more  diflatisfied  are  the  people,  particularly  feamen, 
with  the  preference  given  to  Kinnaird's  Head  in  Aberdeen- 
fhire  for  another  light-houfe,  inftead  of  Peterhead,  about 
fifteen  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  the  former.  A  light-houfe  at 
Kinnaird's  Head,  fay  they,  would  ferve  only  as  a  guide  to  a  few 
fmall  veffcls  that  navigate  the  Murray  Firth ;  whereas  a  light- 
houfe  at  Peterhead  would  be  a  guide  to  the  head  lands  on 
the  main  fea,  coming  from  thefouth,  and  (which  is  the  prin- 
cipal object  for  a  light-houfe  on  that  coaft,)  it  would  aflift 
(hipping  coming  in  from  all  directions,  in  avoiding  a  long 
and  dangerous  ridge  of  foul  ground,  fix  miles  north  from 
Peter  head,  where  many  vefTels  are  wrecked  ;  whereas  a 
iight-houfe  at  Kinnaird's  Head  can  be  of  no  ufe  at  this  place", 
becaufe  it  lies  round  the  head  within  the  entrance  of  the 
Murray  Firth,  and  where  the  ground  is  far  too  low. 
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fftat  veflelsare  fometimes  run  upon  rockty 
or  upon  the  beach,  purpofely  to  defraud  the 
underwriters.  Mr,  Campbell  with  the  ut- 
moft  difficulty  prevailed  on  the  captain  of 
an  Englifh  fhip  to  permit  the  people  of  Seal- 
pay  to  fave  the  veflel,  which  he  was  fleering 
dire&ly  uppn  the  rocks  of  th^t  ifland.  The 
captain  in  return  defired  his  cook  to  give  the 
Scalpay  people,  who  had  launched  and  manned 
fix  boats,  a  piece  of  beef  among  them.  Mr< 
Campbell  fuggefted  that  the  petople  would 
confider  their  important  fervices  ill  repaid  by 
a  piece  of  beef  only ;  upon  which  the  mag- 
nanimous captain  gave  them  half  a  crown 
inftead  qf  the  beef.  Such  behaviour  dif- 
pourages  people  from  offering  their  fervices  in 
cafes  of  unavoidable  hazards,  an4  where 
their  fatigues  would  be  better  rewarded. 

Frow  Scalpay  we  failed  up  Eaft  Loch  Tar- 
bat,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  a  clergy- 
man  near  that  pl^ce.  The  day  being  fine,  we 
.could  dlftin&ly  perceive  oyfters  at  a  good 
depth  of  water  near  the  head  of  the  bay, 
and  the  fame  on  the  oppofite  fide. 

This  xjoble  bay  lies  twelve  miles  .nortU 
from  the  Sound  of  Harris  \  *  it  is  four  miles 

*  • 

in 

J  '*  Eaft  Loch  Tarbat  Is  that  large  bay  which  is  on  the 
weft  fide  of  Scalpay  Ifland*     In  the  mouth  of  it  there  arc  a 

great 
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m  length,  perfe&Iy  land-locked,  and  has 
a  number  of  fmall  branches  near  the  en- 
trance, fheltered  by  many  iflands,  on  one  of 
which  we  perceived  t\Vo  eaglei,  who  feemed 
to  fet  us  $t  defiance,  and  did  not  move. 

We  lafcded  at  the  Tarbat,  a  narrow  pafi 
Which  feparates  the  channel  on  the  eaft  fide 
*>f  Harris,  frorti  the  Atlantic  on  the  weft 
fide:  This  pafs  is  only  6  or  700  yards  acrofs, 
find  the  rife  in  the  center  is  about  fifty  feet 
above  the  high  water  mark.  The  foil  xi 
mofs  of  confiderable  depth,  but  having  a  de- 
clivity on  both  fides,  might  eafily  be  drained. 

When  the  herrings  are  in  Weft  Loci)  Tar- 
bat, the  fifhers  on  the  eaft  fide  drag  their 
boats  acrofs  -  the  ifthmus  ;  and  fo  vife  verfa 
when  the  herrings  ye  on  the  pppofite  fide.* 

Appa^ 

great  number  of  lefTer  iflands  that  break  off  the  tea,  and 
make  this  a  very  fafe  harbour  for  (hips  and  veffels  of  any 
tize  $  a  hundred  Qf  which  might  ride  in  it  eafily,  on  good 
anchor  ground,  and  well  fheltered." 

Mackenzie, 

*  The  fame  prattice  was  ufed  by  the  people  of  Argyle- 
ihire,  and  the  neighbouring  iflands,  till  lately,  at  the  Tarbat 
in  Cantire,  though  it  is  one  mile  over  and  pretty  high. 
Having  little  or  no  conception  of  the  praAicatyJity  of  a  pafn 
fage  by  the  Mull  of  Cantire  in  their  little  boats  or  birlings, 
they  hired  cottagers  and  horfes  to  aflift  them  in  tfceir  work, 

and 
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* 

Apparently,  a  navigable  canal  might  be 
made  through  it,  dt  no  great  expence  -,  but  at 
lead:  a  good  ftitooth  Toad  might  be  made,  by 
means  of  which  and  a  number  of  horfes,  large 
empty  boats,  wherries,  and^ven  finall  decked 
veflek,  might  be  dragged  upon  wheels  or  Ai- 
ders from  one  fide  to  the  other.  Weft  Loch 
Tafbat*  is  the  only  fafe  harbour  an  that  fide 
of  the  hong  Iflartd,  to  Bara  Head*  fit  its 
fouthern  extremity.  It  is  properly  a  great 
land-locked  bay,  containing  many  fmal| 
bays,  and  abounding  in  falmon,  herrings, 
white  fiftv,  and  all  the  other  fpecies  found  in 
the  northern  feas,  and  thefe  both  large  and  rich. 

Cod  flfh  are  in  their  prime,  between  No- 
vember and  June,  when  the  beft  ling  feafoa 
icommwces,  which  continues  till  September* 

The 

and  foon  launched  into  the  fea  at  the  oppofite  fide.  Though 
the  paflage  by  the  Mull  of  Cantire  is  now  become  familiar 
fo  the  Highlanders,  they  ftill  ufe  the  land  paflage,  at  the 
Tarbat,  in  very  rough  weather,  or  when  there  is  a  good  fish- 
ery in  Loch  Fine. 

•  "  Weft  Loch  Tarbat,  including  the  leffer  lochs  or  har- 
bours on  the  north  fide  of  it,  is  a  Rations  Well  flickered 
arm  of  the  fea,  where  feveral  hundreds  of  (hips  of  all  fizes 
may  ride  fafe  in  all  weather;  for  in  proper  anchoring  place* 
it  is  quite  land  locked,  the  depth  is  moderate,  and  the  ground 
holds  well ;  bat  the  wefterly  winds,  efpecially  in  winter,  fet 
a  great  fwell  into  it,-"  Mackenzie. 


»       *- 
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The  dog  fifli  are  taken  in  fine  calm  weather, 
in  June  and  July. 

A  few  huts,  inhabited  by  fifhermen/  form 
a  fmall  village  at  the  Tarbat,  and  thefe  peo- 
ple occupy  the  whole  valley,  which  is  not 
confiderablej  but  there  is  good  grazing  on 
the  hills  at  each  fide.  Thefe  huts  are  built 
dofe  upon  the  beach  of  Weft  Loch  Tarbat, 
and  here  we  launched  a  boat,  to  make  the 
tour  of  that  bay  and  its  bfanches. 

Mr.  Buchanan  having  an  appointment  to 
marry  a  couple  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  bays, 
we  were  willing  to  be  prefent  at  the  Ceremony, 
•  -and  to  fee  the  dancing.  The  bridegroom 
\vas  a  young  man  of  that  place;  the  bride  and 
her  friends  came  frpm  Ljoch  Roag,  in  the 

Eewis.  .  " 

:"  •  The  whole  company  were  decent  and  or- 
derly. Old  and  young  danced,  and  among 
th(?  reft,  captain  Macleod,  who*  notwith- 
ftanding  his  years,  ftepped  up  to  the  bjidp 
with  a  gallant  air,  took  her  by  the  hand, 
and  acquitted  himfelf  nobly  upon  the  floor  $ 
but  he  put  the  poor  woman  and  fome  others 
to  the  blufh  foon  after.  I  had  afked  him  in 
a  whifper,  how  he  liked  the  bride ;  he  an- 
fwered  in  a  voice  rather  loud,  that,  "  ftie 

.  *'  was 
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**  Was  too  old  j  and  that  he  liked  her  maid. 
<c  much  better-"  The  bride  feemed  to  be 
about  thirty-fix,  and  his  own  agefeventy. 
His  father  married  at  feventy-five,  had  ten 
children,  who  are  moftly  married,  and  he 
died  above  ninety,  when  his  youhgeft  child 
was  little  more  than  an  infant. 

We  returned  to  Scalpay  in  good  fpirits, 
and  highly  pleafed  with  the  appearance  of 
thefe  natural  harbours,  and  with  the  adven- 
tures of  the  day. 

•  The  ifthmus  of  Tarbat  is  generally 
marked  in  the  maps  as  the  boundary  between 
Hards  and  Lewis,  but  this  is  an  error. 

The  boundary  lies  farther  north,  and  is. 
formed  by  two  very  confiderable  and  finely 
fheltered  lochs,  one  of  which,  called  Loch 
Seafort,  lies  on  the  eaft  fide ;  and  the  other, 
called  Loch  Rhefort,  lies  on  the  weft  fide. — 
The  heads  of  thefe  lochs  thus  ftretching  fe- 
veral  miles  within  land  on  the  oppofite  fides 
of  the  ifland,  approach  within  four  miles  of 
each  other,  and  form  another  ifthmus,  which 
is  the  land  boundary. 
.  Having  finifhed  our  obfervations  on  the 
Tarbat  and  its  excellerit  harbours,  we  fet 
out  through  the  north  paffage  of  Scalpay, 

for 
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tor  Stornoway,  diftant  about  twenty-lbrd* 
miles.  Soon  after  we  had  cleared  Scalpay, 
we  crbffed  the  wide  opening  of  Loch  Sea* 
fort,  and  coafted  along  that  part  of  Lewis 
called  the  Foreft,  which,  though  no  trees 
grow  there,  abounds  in  deer  and  game. 

It  is  fourteen  miles  in  length,  by  feven,  a* 
a  medium,  in  width.  Loch  Seafort  oh  the 
fouth,  and  a  large  bay  called  the  Birkea 
Iflands  on  the  north,  approximate  within 
two  miles  of  each  other  at  their  heads ;  and 
thus  the  animals  of  this  foreft  might  be  cut 
off  from  the  main  part  of  the  ifland,  by 
means  of  a  wall  carried  between  the  heads 
of  thefe  waters. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Mackenzie  of  Seaforth, 
who  is  the  fole  proprietor  of  the  Lewis,  has 
this  in  contemplation,  with  a  view  to  a 
chace  or  hunting  ground. 

The  eaft  coaft  of  Lewis,  as  far  as  the  Bay 
of  Stornoway,  refembles  that  of  Harris.  It 
rifes  from  the  fhore  in  mountains  of  (olid 
rock,  covered  in  fome  places  with  a  thin  bed 
of  grafs,  heath,  or  mofs,  where  (mall  cattle, 
fheep,  goats,  _  deer,  hares,  and  moor  fowl, 
pick  up  a  fubfiftence. 

But  if  thefe  hills  be  barren,  the  waters 
which  fill   the   fpaces  between   tbem  are 

amazingly 
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amazingly  rich.  The  whole  coaft  is  a  conti- 
nuation of  fecure  bays,  and  excellent  fifh- 
ing  grounds,  in  each  of  which  there  are 
fome  cottagers,  who  are  chiefly  occupied  in 
that  profeifion.  Similar  fifheries  are  carried 
on  by  the  natives  in  all  the  openings  around 
the  ifland.  Captain  Macleod  has  adopted 
this  plan  in  Harris,  and  has  greatly  improved 
upon  it.  In ,  every  loch,  bay,  or  creek,  he 
fiatiqns  men  and  boats,  proportioned  to  the 
extent  of  each  water,  who  are  to  fifh 
through  the  whole  year  when  the  weather 
permits.  He  allows  them  cottages  and  po- 
tatoe-ground  rent  free ;  he  furnifhes  them 
with  necefiaries  at  (prime  coil,  including  the 
freight ;  and  he  takes  their  fifh  in  payment, 
at  the  market  price. 

This  conduit  will  in  time  Hne  the  coaft 
with  a  numerous  race  of  expert  fifhermen, 
comfortable  in  their  circumftances,  whole 
wants  will  take  off  the  produce  of  the 
neighbouring  farms,  and  gradually  raife  the 
value  of  lands. 

It  ought  to  be  a  model  for  fome  proprietors 
in  the  Highlands,  who,  blinded  by  the  re* 
presentations  of  factors,  and  mifled  by  their 
influence,    have  never  permitted  their  te- 
nantry 
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tiantry  to  raifc  their  heads,  and  are  conti- 
nually crufhing  them,  by  new  impofitions  up- 
on their  induftry  and  upon  every  appearance 
of  improvement ;  by  which  they  are  dripped 
of  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  to  which  the 
improver,  and  not  the  mafter,  has  in  com- 
rabn  juftice  the  beft  right.  The  confer 
quence  of  this  fqueezing  fyftem  has  invari- 
ably proved  a  fictitious-,  inftead,  of  a  real 
rent-roll  well  paid;  and  thus  each  party 
impoverifhes  and  diftrefles  the  other. 

When  we  paffed  the  north  point  of  Sky, 
which  divides  this  channel  on  the  fouth,  the 
main  expanfe  opened  fully  to  our  view, 
bounded  by  Lewis  and  Harris  on  the  weft, 
Sky  on  the  fouth,  the  continent  on  the  eaft, 
and  the  ocean  on  the  north.  This  channel 
contains  a  furface  of  fifty-five  miles  in  length, 
from  the  north  point  of  Sky  to  Cape  Wrath, 
by  forty  upon  a  medium  in  width,  between 
the  Long  Ifland  and  the  counties  of  Rofs* 
fhire  and  Sutherland,  on  the  main  land. 

It  abounds  in  fifhing  banks,  and  its  fhores 
on  every  fide  are  deeply  pierced  with  lakes, 
fome  of  them  extending  ten  or  twelve  miles 
within  land,  and  all  of  them  the  occafional 
refort    of  excellent  herrings  in  boundlefs 

numbers ; 
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lirimbers;  befides  white-fifli,  flat-fifh,  flidU 

*  •  » 

fifh,  falmon>  mackarel,  feals,  and  various 
fpecies  of  the  whale  kind,  which  are  caught 
for  their  oil. 

Excepting  fome  rocks  lying  off  the  jiorth 
point  of  Sky,  and  thofe  near  Scalpay  for 
which  a  light-houfe  is  now  ere&ing,  this 
channel  is  entirely  unincumbered  with  (hal- 
lows or  foul  grounds,  and  its  depth  is  froni 
30  to  90  fathoms.  When  a  veffel  enters  it 
from  the  north,  fhe  is  dircdted  by  the  cdurfe 
of  the  winds,  in  her  way  fouthwards.  If  the 
winds  favour  the  inner  paffage,  fhe  keeps 
upon  the  eaft  fide,  and  proceeds  through  the 
narrrow  Kyles  between  Sky  and  the  conti- 
nent. And  when  'the  wind  favours  the  outer 
pafiage,  fhfe  fteeri  weftward  and  proceeds 
between  Sky  and  die  Long  Ifland.  The 
fame  regulation  is  obferved  by  veffels  coming 
from  thd  fouth. 

The  width  of  thefe  two  paffageS  to  and 
from  the  north  is  very  difproportionedj 
the  eaftern  paffage  being  only  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  one  part,  while  that  on  the  weft  fide 
is  fixteen  miles.  The  firft  is  called  the  Kyles 
of  Sky,  and  the  fecond  is  called  the  Mincb  % 
but  the  main    ehannel    above   defcribedy 

M  and 
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and  to  which  both  of  thefe  paflages  lead, 
has  no  name,  though  from  its  being  the 
great  thoroughfare  of  (hipping,  and  of  the 
herrings  with  all  their  attendants,  it  has  as 
good  a  claim  to  geographical  diftin6tion  as 
other  branches  of  the  ocean :  I  therefore  fug- 
gefted  in  a  former  publication,  that  it  fhould 
be  called  King  George's  Channel.  The 
words  ufed  on  that  head  are  copied  in  the 
tiote,  with  fome  additions.* 

Towards 

*  Though  every  loch,  bay,  found  Of  creek,  however  finally 
has  a  name,  yet  this  large  body  of  water  has  bo  particular 
appellation.  We  have  an  Englifh  Channel,  an  Irifh  Channel, 
and  a  Saint  George's  Channel,  but  no  Scottiih  Channel;  and 
as  this  fea  lies  immediately  within  that  kingdom,  I  had  re- 
folved  to  propofe  that  it  fhould  hereafter  be  diftinguifhed  by 
that  name,  upon  charts  and  maps.  Contemplating  afterwards 
the  beneficent  difpofition  of  his  prefent  Majefty  towards  all  his . 
fubjects,  without  diftin&ion  or  partiality ;  his  confidence  in  a 
people  who  had  long  been  kept  at  a  diftance  from  the  throne ; 
the  dill  farther  indigencies  propofed  in  favour  of  their  coun- 
try, .the  profpeft  of  fuccefs,  and  the  happy  change  which  is 
likely  to  be  effected  thereby  during  his  Majefty's  reign,  I 
Wifli  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  that  reign  and  thefe 
events,  throughout  the  Highlands,  by  calling  this  water 
King  George's  Channel  ;  and  this,  in  the  name  of  all 
Highlandmen  of  whatever  rank  or  defcription.    And  it  being 
the  focial  practice  of  Highlandmen  in  all  ages,  to  fcal,  ratify, 

and 
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Towards  evening  we  difcovered  land  on  the 
horth  fide  of  the  bay  of  Stornoway.  This  is 
an  almoft  detached  wing,  called  the  Point  of 
Aird,  that  lies  off  the  main  ifland,  to  which 

M  2  it 

and  wafli  down  every  compaft  or  bargain  in  good  ale  or 
whifkey,  let  every  loyal  patriot  pay  a  due  regard  to  the  fol- 
lowing fentiments : 
The  King  and  Royal*  Family. 
The  land  of  cakes. 

May  the  fpirit  of  the  Rnglifh  conftitution  reach  every  glen* 
ftrath,  and  fhore  of  the  Highlands,  with  the  Hebride  Ides. 

May  the  improvement  of  the  Highlands  and  the  fiiheriej 
engage  the  attention  of  King  and  Parliament. 

Short  communications  with  the  Clyde,  and  the  Murray 
Firth. 
The  Highland  Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh. 
The  firitifh  Society  for  extending  the  Fisheries,  and  im- 
proving the  Sea  coafts  of  thcKingdom. 

All  thofe  proprietors  who  have  offered  lands  on  eafy  terms* 
whereon  to  build  fifhing  ftations  in  the  Highlands. 

The  fpeedy  erection  of  free  towns  on  the  weftern  and  north* 
ern  fhores,  where  the  induftrious  may  buy  and  fell,  not  as 
Haves,  but  as  freemen. 
The  friends  of  the  fifheries  of  Great  Britain* 
May  all  unneceflary  reftraints  be  aboliihed. 
No  cuftom-houfe  fees. 
Liberal  encouragement  to  bufles  and  boat** 
Ready  markets  in  Europe  and  the  Weft  Indies* 
The  wooden  bulwarks  of  Great  Britain. 
Prince  H^nry,  and  the  tars  of  Old  England. 
May  every  hardy  fifherman  be  ready  to  ferVe  his  king  and 
country  when  called  upon. 
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it  is  only  joined  at  high  water  by  a  peninfulsi 
of  a  few  hundred  feet  in  width.  It  is  fix  miles 
in  length  by  two  in  breadth,  and  forms  a 
ftriking  contraft  to  the  fhores  upon  the  eafl: 
fide  of  the  Long  Ifland. 

It  is  comparatively  alow  and  pleafant coun- 
try, fertile  in  grain,  and  excellent  grafs.  The 
fame  appearances  continued  along  the  north 
fide  of  the  bay,  as  far  as  Stornoway,  and  a 
ihort  fpace  farther. 

New  obje&s'  appeared  equally  agreeable, 
upotl  entering  the  bay.  Firil,  the  (hipping, 
of  which  there  were  thirteen  at  anchor,  one  of 
them  600  tons  burthen/  Secondly,  the  town 
of  Stornoway,  which  being  rebuilt  with 
houfes  of  ftone,  lime,  and  (late,  makes  a  hand- 
fome  appearance.  One  wing  or  flreet  is 
built  on  a  narrow  peninfula  that  ftretches 
out  a  confiderable  way  into  the  bay,  and  adds 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  landfcape.  Lafltyv 
Seaforth  Lodge,  which  is  built  on  a  lawn 
that  rifes  gradually  from  the  head  of  the  bay, 
and  being  perfe&ly  white,  has  a  good  effefr. 

When  we  came  within  the  harbour, 
we  were  forry  to  perceive  that  flofele  port 
without  a  key;  and  it  appeared  ftill  more 

ftrange, 
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flrange,  when  we  were  infofmed  that 
12  ori5ool.  had  been  granted  feveral  year* 
ago,  by  the  truftees  at  Edinburgh  for  build- 
ing a  fufficient  key,  and  for  railing  cottages 
for  fifhermen  along  the  ftiores  of  the  ifland. 

Something  had  indeed  been  erefted  here 
in  the  name  of  a  key,  and  even  that  is  fo 
much  out  of  repair,  that  the  velfels  load 
and  unload  upon  the  beach,  or  in  the  bay, 
by  means  of  boats. 

In  the  laft  century,  feveral  Dutch  families 
had  fettled  here  on  account  of  the  fifheries, 
but  they  were  unfortunately  driven  away, 
during  the  war  between  England  and 
Holland.  Their  example  had,  however,  a 
good  effect  among  the  natives,  who,  from 
thenceforward,  have  done  more  in  the  way* 
of  fifhing  and  traffic  than  all  the  Wofb 
Highlands  put  together. 

The  late  earl  of  Seaforth,  whofe  good  in- 
tentions far  exceeded  his  abilities,  gave  every 
encouragement  in  his  power  for  rebuilding 
and  extending  the  town,  and  he  fucceeded  fo 
well,  that  no  place  between  theMull  of  Can-; 
tire  and  Cape  Wrath  contains  half  its  num- 
ber of  inhabitants. 

M3  It 
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It  is  divided  into  two  towns,  one  for 
traders,  and  the  ether  for  fifhermen.  The 
fir  ft  is  built  clofe  upon  the  beach,  and  is  ac- 
commodated with  a  church,  cuftom-houfe, 
and  a  good  inn. . 

Fifty  handfome  houfes  have  been  raifed 
within  thefe  few  years,  and  new  ones  are  ftill 
going  forward  upon  a  regular  plan  drawn 
out. by  the  prefent  proprietor,  who  favoured 
me  with  a  copy  of  it.  The  ground  is  granted 
on  perpetual  feus,  in  lots  of  fifteen  to  thirty 
feet  in  front,  and  fixty, behind,  for  a  garden, 
which  the  inhabitants  wifh  to  have  increafe4 

« 
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to  double  that  fize,  partly  on  account  of  the 
room  which  their  bulky  fuel  requires.  If 
this  could  be  complied  with,  the  towji  would 
increafe  with  great  rapidity,  and  abundantly 
repay,  in  the  improvement  of  the  ifland,  the 
conceffion  of  fifteen  or  twenty  acres  of 
ground. 

Though  the  town-  has  fuffered  greatly  by 
the  late  wars,  its  fhipping  amoynts  at  preT 
fent  to  twenty-three  decked  veffels,  which 
are  chiefly  employed  in  the  fisheries. 

That  divifion  which  is  inhabited  by  fifli- 
ermen and  mechanicks,  lies  at  fome  diftarice  z 
the  ftreets  crofs  each  other  at  right  angles, 

the 
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the  houfes  are  neat  and  uniform,  accommo- 
dated with  garden  ground,  and  the  whole  oc- 
cupies feveral  acres  of  good  land. 

Seaforth  has  it  in  contemplation  to  re- 
build the  church,  and  erett  a  gaol  and  town- 
houfe. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  town,  captain 
Macleod  expreffed  a  defire  to  remain  that 
night  at  the  inn,  being  unwilling,  he  faid, 
to  drefs  and  go  among  company.  This 
being  agreed  upon,  we  fent  a  card  to- the 
fa&or  wifhing  to  fee  him  In  3  very  fhort 
time  after,  the  good  woman  of  the  houfe 
rufhed  into  the  room,  calling  out,  "  Sea* 
"  forth,  Seaforth !"  and  before  we  could 
titter  ^  word,  Seaforth,  who  was  at  her 
heels,  appeared.  I  had  the  honour  of  in- 
troducing captain  Macleod  to  him,  and  we 
were  carried  irr^fiftibly  to  the  lodge. 

When  J  looked  from  the  window  next 
morning,  which  happened  to  be  very  fine, 
the  views  were  among  the  firft  that  I  hacj 
feen.  The  final!  craft  were  afloat  £t  the 
head  of  the  bay,  with  their  fails  up  to  dry 
after  fome  rains ;  behind,  was  the  point 
ftretching  acrofs  the  bay,  and  covered  tQ 
the  very  extremity  with  n$at  whiterwafhed 
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houfes.  Beyond  thefe,  in  the  outer  bay^ 
were  the  (hipping  with  their  fails  up ;  while 
fome  were  going  out,  and  others  coming  in. 
Upon  the  north  fide  of  the  bay  were  (loping 
fields  of  ripe  corn  $  on  the  fbuth,  were  lofty 
hills;  and,  to  crown  this  matchlefs  fcene- 
ry,  the  far  diftant  mountains  of  Rofs-fliire 
conveyed  the  idea  of  a  country  that  had  been 
co$vulfed  into  a  chaos. 

When  the  church  and  fpire  (hall  be  built, 
with  a  fmall  fpire  alfo  upon  the  town-houfe, 
and  other  ornaments  which  Seafbrth's  fer- 
tile imagination  may  eafily  conceive,  this 
place  will  merit  the  pencil  of  the  firft  land- 
scape painter  in  the  kingdom,  and  be  a  con- 
siderable acquifition  to  the  many  beautiful 
prints  which  diftiriguifti  the  prefent  age.  I 
was  defirous  to  make  the  tour  of  this  large 
and  unexplored  ifland,  particularly  that 
great  bay  on  the  weft  fide  of  it,  which  con- 
tains many  lefler  ones,  from  one  of  which  it 
is  called  Loch  Roag.  Seaforth  entered  rea- 
dily into  the  defign,  as  did  captain  Macken- 
zie his  brother-in-law,  and  captain  Macleod. 

A  boat  was  manned  and  ftored  with  pro- 
ylfions,  wine,  fpirits,  and  malt  liquor.  The 
Weather  ftill  continued  fine,  and  we  fet  out 
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in  high  fpirits  from  the  harbour  of  Stonxo* 
way  for  the  Birken  Ifles,  from  whence  there 
i*  a  channel  that  ftretches  within  four  miles 
of  the  loch. 

Our  defign  was  to  go  as  far  as  we  could  by 
water,  and  to  walk  from  thence  to  the  head 
of  Loch  Roag,  which,  with  all  its  branches 
and  iflands,  we  meant  to  have  examined. 
But  though  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
accompanied  in  this  maritime  expedition  by 
two  experienced  feamen,  Seaforth*  and  the 
Eaft  India  captain,  the  delign  proved  abor- 
tive, and  my  time  did  not  admit  of  a  fecond 

■ 

attempt. 

I  (Kail  however  mention  fome  particulars 
refpe&ing  Loch  Roag.  It  lies  oppofite  to  the 
bay  of  Stornoway,  from  which  the  neareft 
part  of  it  is  diftant  about  twelve  miles. 
From  the  beft  anchoring  places  in  thefe  two 

bays, 

•  * 

•  This  gentleman  fervetj  when  very  young  in  the  royaj 
navy.  WhUe  he  was  ill  with  a  fever,  an  engagement  hap- 
pened between  the  fleet  on  which  he  was  on  board  and  that 
of  the  French,  when  the  noife  of  tht  cannon  totally  de- 
prived him  of  his  hearing,  under  which  calamity  he  dill  re*, 
mains.  The  ufual  way  of  converfing  with  him  is  by  writing, 
or  by  the  fingers,  at  which  his  family  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance are  very  expert,  and  he  is  equally  quick  in  anticipating 
♦heir  meaning. 
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bays,  to  the  north  extremity  of  the  ifland, 
called  the  Butt  of  the  Lewis,  the  diitance  on 
each  iide,  by  water,  is  from  twenty-four  to 
thirty  miles,  and  the  whole  coaft  from  one 
bay  or  harbour  to  the  other,  amounts  to 
nearly  fixty  miles  of  an  open  navigatiQn  in 
the  main  ocean. 

In  this  long  aijd  dangerous  courfe,  there  Is 
no  place  where  (hips,  or  even  boats,  can  find 
fnelter  in  rough  weather.  It  is  a  bare  open 
coaft,  the  dread  of  mariners,  *  and  ill  adapted 
for  fifheries.  This  points  out  the  expedi- 
ency of  a  good  harbour  or  port  fomewhere 
in  Loch  Roag,  both  for  the  advantage  of 
navigation  and  the  fifheries.  Mr.  Macken- 
zie's defcriptions  of  the  different  places  where 
fliips  may  ride  fafely  in  this  bay,  are  too 
numerous  to  be  inferted  here. 

We  failed,  as  before  obferved,  for  this  bay, 
by  the  way  of  the  Birken  Ifles.     In  coaiting 

along 

*  In  1786,  an  Englifli  Greenland  (hip  had  been  blocked 
up  fometime  by  the  ice,  where,  and  in  their  voyage  to  the 
Lewis,  the  men  differed  incredible  hardfhips,  which  reduced 
their  numbers  and  obliged  them  to  run  into  the  only  bay 
upont  his  coaft,  called  Loch  Tua,  or  the  Broad  Bay.  Here 
they  were  ftranded,  but  happily  for  them,  not  on  a  plunder* 
ing  or  barbarous  coaft.  They  were  received  and  affifted  by 
Seaforth  and  the  inhabitants  of  Stornoway  with  the  utmoft 
liberality  and  humanity. 
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&long  we  kept  in  many  parts  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  rocks,  where  a  large  fifh  cal- 
led lyth  are  generally  caught  with  the  hook; 
They  are  efteemed  by  the  natives  to  be  more 
delicate  than  cod,  ling,  or  whiting,  and  they 
,  generally  weigh  feven  or  eight  pound.  We 
caught  two  of  them  to  furnifh  an  additional 
difh  at  dinner,  for  which  our  ftomachs  point- 
ed very  ftrongly. 

For  this  purpofe  it  was  unanimoufly  agreed 
that  we  fliould  encamp  upon  one  of  the 
iflands,  where,  having  arrived  at  a  fnug  little 
creek,  we  left  a  man  in  charge  of  the  boat, 
and  fcrambled  up  the  lofty  fhore. 

Here  all  hands  were  employed  in  landing 
the  cargo,  and  carrying  it  to  the  place  of  en- 
campment.  Some  brought  up  fire  arms; 
others  carried  the  provifions  and  liquors;  and 
the  rear  followed  with  kitchen  utenfils.  The 

■ 

ifland  was  covered  with  heath,  and  a  fire  was 
inftantly  kindled  under  a  little  rock,  where 
the  fifh  was  to  be  cooked.  Every  man  now 
took  his  ftation.  Seaforth  tut  up  one  of  the 
lyth,  which  he  gutted,  wafhed,  and  put  into 
the  kettle. 

The  department  chofen  by  captain  Mac- 
kenzie was  to  attend  the  kettle  and  fupply 

the 
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the  fire  with  heath,  which  being  dry,  made  a 
fine  blaze,  and  facilitated  the   bufinefs  on 

«  * 

,  hand. 

We  had  laid  in  a  fmall  falmon,  juft  caught* 
of  which  captain  Mackod  took  the  charge. 
Having  performed  the  previous  operations, 
he  cut  it  in  dices  of  a^out  half  a  pound  each, 
whichhe  wrapped  in  paper,  put  upon  a  grid- 
iron, and  cooked  with  great  attention,  and 
with  great  fatisfa&ion  to  thofe  who  ate  of  it. 

My  office  confifted  in  pulling  heath  for  the 
fupply  of  our  kitchen,  which  confumed  no 
JbwU  quantity,  and  the  boatmen  had  various 
works  upon  their  hands. 

When  dinner  was  nearly  ready  to  be  ferv- 
ed  up,  Seaforth  fpread  a  large  table  cloth 
upon  iftc  ground  ;  opened  his  hampers  and 
kantin  ;  laid  the  knives,  forks,  and  plates ; 
took  out  his  ftores  bf  cold  tongue,  tame 
and  wild  fowl,  roaft  beef,  bread,  cheefe, 
butter,  pepper,  fait,  vinegar,  pickles,  &c, 
alfo  wine,  fpirits,  ale,  and  porter. 

Juft  as  we  were  reacjy  to  take  our  places* 
after  the  manner  of  Indians  at  a  feaft,  ws 
efpied  a  fmall  fail  fleering  for  Stornoway, 
where  colonel  Macleod  of  Sky  and  his  lady 

^  had 
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had. been  expe&ed  with  the  firft  good  wea* 
ther.  The  appearance  of  the  fails  confirm- 
ed us  in  the  opinion  that  the  colonel  was  on 
board,  and  efforts  were  ufed  to  attraft  his 
notice  and  bring  him  to  the  ifland. 

A  blaze  was  made  on  the  highcft  ground, 
a  gun  was  fired,  and  a  white  handkerchief 
was  hung  out  by  way  of  a  flag  $  but  he  kept 
upon  his  courfe,  and  we  lay  down  upon  the 
heath  to  dine,  chearful,  and  well  pleafed  with 
every  objeft  before,  and  afound  us. 

After  this  very  comfortable  meal,  we  em- 
barked  for  the  head  of  the  loch,  and  pafTed  fome 
herring  bufles  that  were  at  anchor  in  fnug  lit- 
tle bays,  finely  fheltered  by  the  Birken  Ifles  ; 
but  the  day  being  far  fpent,  we  landed  and 
took  up  our  lodging  for  that  night  in  the  on-* 
ly  houfe  where  we  could  be  accommodated; 
Our  intention  was  to  embark  early  next 
morning,  but  to  our  great  difappointment, 
the  weather  had  changed  in  the  night,  from 
ferenity  to  a  perfeft  ftorm  of  wind  with  in- 
ceflant  rain,  which  put  an  end  to  our  expe- 
dition, and  prefented  to  our  view  a  very  un- 
comfortable journey  by  land  to  Stornoway, 
through  moffes  and  moors  now  rendered  al- 
inoft  impaflable. 

We 
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We  encountered  the  ftorm  with  a  bold 
face,  and  arrived  fafely  at  the  lodge,  where 
we  foon  forgot  the  toils  of  the  day.  Next 
morning  Seaforth  propofed  to  accompany 
me,  with  his  fa&or,  to  the  Point  of  Aird, 
formerly  mentioned,  where  I  faw  lome  ex- 
cellent farms,  and  a  great  number  of  black 
cattle  in  good  condition  $  yet  much  remains 
of  thatbeautifulfpotto  be  improved,  which, 
having  a  declivity,  and  being  near  the  fea 
fhore,   may  be  done  with  eafe. 

I  fhall  clofe  thefe  partial  obfervations,  by  a 
general  defcription  of  Lewis,  an  ifland  little 
known  except  to  imariners,  and  its  inhabit 
tants.  Its  main  length  is  forty  miles,  by 
twenty-four  where  wideft,  exclufive  of  the 
peninfula  of  Aird.  On  the  fouth  fide  it  is 
rough  and  mountainous;  but  all  that  great 
divifion  of  it  which  lies  between  Stornoway 
and  the  northern  extremity  is  comparatively 
a  low  country,  and  contains  many  good  farms* 
The  far  greateft  part  of  this  divifion  is,  how- 
ever, mofs  and  heath,  the  work  of  ages  to 
reclaim ;  and  this  points  out,  in  language 
more  powerful,  and  more  confident  with 

common  fenfe  than  thofe.  of  a  fa£tor  or 

fteward, 
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fteward,  the  expediency  of  farming  out  this 
great  morafs  in  fmall  lots,  upon  the  eafieft 
terms,  and  for  two  or  three  lives. 

By  this  means,  and  by  giving  every  poffi- 
bleaid  to  the  fifheries,  and  the  rifing  town  of 
Stornoway,  this  ifland  may  in  the  courfe  of 
fifty  or  fixty  years  double  its  prefent  rent. 

The  cod  and  ling,  chiefly  the  latter,  ex- 
ported from  Stornoway  annually  to  Dublin, 
Leghorn,  &c.  amount  to  eighty  or  one  hun- 
dred tons.  Thefe  fifh  are  very  large,  fome  of 
the  ling  weighing  icolb.  There  are  alfo 
in  this  affortment,  a  fmall  quantity  of  that 
delicious  fifh  called  tufk. 

I  examined  fome  large  piles  of  fifh  at  Stor- 
noway, and  found  them  exceedingly  white, 
clear,  and  in  all  refpe&s  well  cured.  The  fifh- 
ery  of  the  ifland  has  been  long  monopolized 
by  the  fa&or,  who  pays  the  fifhermen  1 3I.  per 
ton  for  the  ling,  and  gets,  when  fold  upon 
the  fpot,  1 81.  When  to  thefe  advantages, 
we  add  the  various  emoluments  arifing  from 
his  office,  and  his  traffic  in  grain,  meal, 
cattle,  &c.  his  place  is  better  than  the  rent 
of  many  confiderablc  eftates  in  the  High- 
lands. The  father  of  the  prefent  fa&or 
procured  a  leafe  of  that  office,  with  all  its  ap- 
pendages , 
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feri&agesy  for  a  number  of  years,  fix  or  feveri 
of  which  are  yet  unexpired ;  and  it  is  faid 
that  he  retired  with  a  fortune  of  2o,oool.  a 
part  of  which  he  has  laid  out  upon  an  eftate 
where  he  now  refides. 

Of  the  black  cattle,  as  well  as  the  white 
filh,  he  feems  to  have  had  a  complete  mono- 
poly, as  appears  from  a  paper*  that  was 

put 

*  Copy  warrant  Alex.  «,  fa&or  to  Seaforth. 

•'Donald, 

€<  You  are  to  intimate  to  the  whole  tenants  in  your  dif- 
ri&,  who  pay  rent  to  the  fa&or,  that  they  muft  fell  no 
cattle  this  year,  until  the  rents  are  paid,  tojany  .perfon  who  has 
not  the  fa&or's  orders  to  buy;  and  if  any  one  attempt  to  buy 
with  ready  money,  you  are  to  arrert  thefe  cattle,  and  not 
allow  them  to  be  carried  out  of  the  country  until  the 
whole  rents  are  paid  up.  This,  on  your  peril,  I  dcdre  may 
be  done  immediately,  and  any  perfon  who  dares  to  fell,  after 
thefe  orders  are  made  public,  you  are  to  acquiant  me  thereof. 
Tell  John  Morifon,  in  Nether  Shathii,  that  it  is  expe&ed  he 
will  buy  up  a  good  many  ftots  and  droving  cows  this  year  for 
us.  If  he  does,  it  will  be'  obliging,  and  the  ferylce  will  not  be 
forgot.     Write  to  me  when  you  have  obeyed  thefe  orders. 

(Signed)        Alex.  — ■ 

Extracted  by  John  Morifon,  late  tackfman  of  Little  Ber- 
neray." 

Copy  receipt  Alex, '-,  24th  Auguft,  1780. 

t€  Received  by  me  Alex ,  Clerk  of  the  Admi- 
ralty Court  of  Lewis  and  Harris,  from  John  Morifon,  Lit- 
tle Bemeray,  twelve  (hillings  fterling,  deducting  therefrom 
three  {hillings  allowed  for  falvage,  as  the  value  of  a  barrel  4f 

tar 


! 


» 
?' 
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put  into  my  hands  by  one  of  the  tackfnlen 

formerly  in  Lewis,  but  who  has  fince  taken 

a  large  farm  elfewhere.  A  copy  of  this  curi- 

bus  paper  will  convey  a  better  idea  of  the* 

condition  of  thofe  people,  whofe  lot  it  is  to 

live  under  the  defpotic  fway  of  certain  fadtors,' 

than  any  declamation  which  human  feelings 

can  incite.    It  appears  by  the  date,  that  the 

paper  copied  in  the  npte  refers  to  the  late 

.earl  of  Seaforth's  tiihe. 

N  Lewis 

tar  found  at  fea  by  Murdo  Cook,  tii  the  year  1768.    Wit- 
nefs  irty  hand. 


Alex. 


■■*. 


-  Extracted  by  John  Morifon,  late  tackfman  of  Little  Bcr- 
neray. 

"  That  Mr.  ■,  as  fa&or  to  Seaforth,  was  to  be 

kept  in  firing  by  the  tenants  of  Lewis,  but  in  place  of  this, 

and  in  name  of  faid  peats,  Mr.  — — -^Ferved  a. good  many 

of  the  inhabitants  of  Stornoway,  to  the  value  of  forty  or  fifty 

j5ounds  fterling  yearly,*  is  alio  certified  by  John  Morifon, 

late  tackfman  of  Little  Bernera^.    If  Mr.  ■    '   »        rcfiife 

either  the  warrant  br  receipt,  I  fhall  produce  the  principals; 

and  as  to  the  Article  of  the  peats,  if  he  alfo  refuft.it,  I  fhall 

fend   certificates  from  the  people  who  has  bought  of  the 

peats  of  him.    You'll  plCafe  obferve,  that  there  has  been 

.    no  arrears  of  rent  in  the  iflartd  fince'  the  year  1752,  fo 

that  there  was  no  proper  Apology  for  granting  fuch  war- 

„  rants,  as  it  only  meant  to  fecure  the  cattle  to  themfelves, 

having  forbidden  any  other  pzrfon  to  buy,  even  with  ready 

•  money.' * 

•  Mr.  Morifon  means,  that  hefides  the  peats  ufed  by  the  f allot 
in  bis  own  family,  be  bad  a  fur  plus  'which  he  fold  to  the  people 
of  Stornrwaji 


I 
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Lewis  is  the  moft  northern  of  all  the  He- 
bride  Iflands,  and  next  in  fize  to  Sky.     It 
forms  a  part  of  Rofs-fhire  \  contained  for- 
merly eight  pariflies,  which  are  now  reduced 
fofour;  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  is 
calculated  at  9000.    About  forty  years  agcK 
the  then  fa&or  farmed  the  whole  ifland*- 
for  which  he  paid  the  earl  ofSeaforth  1000L 
annually^     By  means  of  improvements  in 
agriculture,  fifheries,  and  kelp,  of  which  about 
ido  tons  of  an  excellent  quality  is  made, 
chiefly  oft  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland ;  with 
ground*rents  of  houfes*  and  the  rife  in  the 
price  of  cattle,  the  ifland  how  pays  3500!.  neat 
rent,  befides  church  dues,  &c. 

Seaforth's  principal  refidence  is  at  Brahan 
Caftle,  near  Dingwall j  but  he  reftdes  here 
frith  Ins  family  two  or  three  months  cvtrf 
fummer,  where  he  enjoys  more  than  Afiatic 
luxury,  ia  the  fimpie  produce  of  his  foreft* 
his  heaths,  and  his  fhores.  His  table  i* 
continually  fupplied  with  delicate  beef,  mut- 
ton, veal,  lamb,  pork,  venifon,  hare,  pi- 
geons, fo#ls,  tame  and  wild  ducks,  tame 
And  wild  geefe,  partridges,  and  great  variety 
of  moor  fowl.  Of  the  fifh  kind  he  is  fup- 
pfied  by  his  factor  with  fait  cod,  ling,  and 

tufk 
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talk ;  And  by  his  own  boat  with  frelh  Cod, 
haddock,  whiting,  mackarel,  fkate,  foals, 
flounder*,  lythe,  &c»  Thefe  are  caught  in 
the  bay  immediately  fronting  his  houfe,  every 
day  tfxqept  fuflday,  and  thrown  in  a  heap 
tippu  the  ground  near  the  kkchert,  from 
Which  die  cook  fupplies  the  tafcle,  and  the 
reft  are  given  to  the  poor. 

Iii  falmori  and  trout  he  id  fupplied  from 
the  bay  called  Loch  Tua,  which  flows 
Within  a  mile  of  his  houfe*  on  the  riorth 
fide. 

Iteing  defiroas  to  afcertaiil  the  extent  of 
the  fifhery  at  this  place,  he  provided  nets  and 
fet  out,  accompanied  by  his  family  and  a 
tfroud  of  people,  for  the  bay,  where  he  com- 
menced fiihermam  The  following  is  a  co» 
py  of  his  journal,  drawn  out  by  himfelf. 

ki  Auguft  if,  1786.  Hauled  only  the  little 
pool  on<&  Caught  lalmon  29,  trout  128, 
flounders  1468, 

"  Auguft  18.  Hauled  both  great  and  little 
pooloqce*  Great  pool,  139  falmon,  528 
trout,  a  few  flounders.  Little  pool,  5  fal- 
mon,. about  100  trout,  andjoo  flounders. 

"  Auguft  23.  Hauled  both  pools  ohce.  Did 
notcouni  the  fifh  feparately,  but  the  whole 

'N  2  were 
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were  i%$  falmon,  143  trouti  and  the  flounders 
I  did  not' count,  but  they  were  a  great  heap, 
about  7  or  806.  Every  day  an  itntnenfe' 
number  of  herrings,  fprats,  arid  CudfiTefc 
were  caught."  From  fliefeTie  lupplied-him- 
felf,  and  gave  the  reff  away\  But  it  is^toTie*' 
cfoferved,  that  thefe*  captures  were  made  after 
rains  that  had  fucceeded '  a  period  of '  dry 
weather.  :.■-...-'■•    -.  "• 

1  8uch,-  with  thfe  produce  of  a  garden,  ani 
the  articles  which  a  Highland  laird  or  6hief* 
tain  has  at  his  table  at  dinner  and  fupper. 

-  Dr.  Johrifon,  however,  givra  the  pf ef erente 
tb  the  breakfaft.  "  A  ihan  of  the  Hebrides, 
<c  fays  he,  for  of  the  women's  diet  I  can  give 
"  no  account,  as  foon  as  he  appears  in  the 
<*  morning,  fallows  a  glafs  of  whifkey . 
<c  yet  they  are  not  a  drunken  race,  atleaft 'I; 
<*<  never  was  prefent  at  much  intemperance  ^ 
<c  but  no  man  is  fo  abftemibus  as  to  fefufe 
€€  the  morning  dram.  Not  long  after  the 
<f  dram  may  be  expefted  the  breakfaft,  a 
t(<  meal  in  which  the  Scotsy  whether  of  the 
<c-  Lowlands  or  Mountains,  riiuft  be  cohfefled 
<c  to  excel  us.  The  tea  andc coffee  are  ac-*" 
**  companied  not  only  with  butter,  but  with 
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":  honey,  conserves;  and  marmalades.  Jf 
'•  an  epicure  could  remove  by ,  a  wifh,  in 
?;c  queft  of  fenfual  gratification^,  wherevec 
"he  had  fapped,  ,he  would  breakfaft  irj 
**  Scotland,  .......:... 

<c  A  dinner  in  the  Weftern  Iflancjs  differs 
fc  very  little  from  a  dinner  in  England,  ex- 
?'  cept  that  in  the  place  of  tarts,  there  are 
*'  always  fet  different  preparatipns.of  milk. 
*'  Their  fuppers  are  like  their  dinners,  var 
"  nous  and  plentiful," 

When  the  Doftor  fays  that  a  dinner  in  the 
Hebrides  differs  very  little  from  a  dinner  in 
England,  hj  forgets  the  great  variety  of  wild, 
.fowl  and  fifh  at  the  tables,  of  the  former, 
which  up  people  in  England,  except  thofe 
of  the  firft  fortunes,  can  command ;  and 
even  few  of  thefe  can  procure  fuch  variety 
in  equal  perfe&ioir.  •  : 

In  the  Hebridest  and  upon  the  coaft  of  thp 
main  land,  a  gentlenian  can  entertain  twenty 
people  with  thirty  pr  forty  different  articles, 
it  an  expence  not  exceeding  fifteen  or  twenty 
{hillings  foreating5  which  in  j^ondon  wpuld 
coft  twenty  pounds .  The .  gentlemej)  in  the 
Highlands  have  alfo  the  advantage  in  their 
yrines  and  fpirits,  owing  however,  in  a  great 

N  3  mea- 


meafure,  to  &  melancholly  caufe.  Many  Ihip 
arc  wrecked  and  broke  in  pieces  upon  tfieir 
coafts  every  year,  and  the  floating  part  of  the 
cargoes  is  found  at  fea,  or  thrown  upon  the 
fhore,  where  it  is  claimed  by  the  proprietor 
or  his  fa&or. 

Dr.  Johnfon  in,  fpeakjng  of  a  Highland 
breakfaft,  makes  a  heavy  complaint  againft 
the  ufe  of  cheefe  at  that  meal.  "  In  thefe 
c<  iflands  however,"  fays  he,  "they  do  what 
u  I  found  it  not  very  *afy  to  endure.  They 
pollute  the  tea-table  by  plates  piled  with 
large  flices  of  Chefhire  cheefe,  which  min* 
gles  its  lefs  grateful  odours  with  the  fra» 
4t  grance  of  the  tea."  There  is  another  ar» 
tide  that  is  ufed  univerfally  upon  the  fhorea 
/  of  the  Highlands,  and  over  the  Hebride 
Inlands,  of  which  the  Doftor  takes  no  notice, 
viz.  broiled  fifh,  which  muft  have  been 
equally  pfFenfive  to  him,  and  for  which  omifr 
iion  we  cannot  account, 

Having  given  the  particulars  of  a  High? 
land  dinhcr  and  fupper  in  the  principal  fami- 
lies, I  ftiall  complete  the  bill  of  fare  of  the 
day,  by  Specifying  the  thofe  of  the  break- 
faft, viz. 

A  dram 
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A  dr&m  of  whifkey,  gin,  nun,  or  brandy* 
plain,  or  infufed  with  berries  that  grow 
among  the  heath. 

French  rolls ;  oat  and  barley  bread. 

Tea  and  coffee;  honey  in  the  comb;  red 
and  black  currant  jcilies ;  marmalade,  con- 
ferves,  and  excellent  cream* 

Fine  flavoured  butter,  frefh  and  falted, 
Chefhire  and  Highland  cheefe,  the  laft  very 
indifferent. 

A  plateful  of  very  frefh  eggs, 

Frefh  and  falted  herrings  broiled. 
'  Ditto  haddocks  and  whitings,  the  fldn  be- 
ing taken  off. 

Cold  round  of  venifou,  bed*  and  mutton 
hams. 

Befid.es  thefe  articles,  which  ^re  commonly 
placed  on  the  table  at  once,  there  are  gene- 
rally cold  beef  $n4  moor-fowl  to  thofe  yvhp 
chufe  to  call  for  them .  After  hreakfaft  the  jmen 
amnfe  themfelves  with  the  gun,  fifhing,  or~ 
filing,  till  the  evening,  when  they  dine, 
which  meal  ferves  with  fome  families  for 
fuppert 

A  packet  goes  from  this  place  to  Pool 
Ewe  on  the  oppofite  coaft  every  fortnight, 

N  4  and 
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and  when  Seafbrth  is  at  Stornoway,  once 
every  week.  I  embraced  this  opportunity  ty 
return  ta  the  continent.  The  veflel  was 
fmall,  and  as  I  was  afterwards  informed,  in 
a  very  improper  ftate  for  going  to  fea,  and 
ought  to  have  been  broke  up  long  fince.  She 
is  employe4  at  certain  feafons,  in  transport- 
ing cattle  from  Lewis  to  the  Pool  Ewe, 
which  had  rotted  her  timbers  and  bottom, 
She  was  at  the  fame  time  in  want  of  ne- 
cefiary  tackling  for  a  voyage  of  from 
forty  to  fifty  miles,  in  a  Tea  that  lies  open  to 

» 

the  northern  opean. 

The  crew  cronfifte4  of  the  maftor,  whole 
yiame  Was  Macleod,  three  men  and  a  boy. 
I  found  a  paffenger  on  board  whofe  name 
yras  Morifon,  a  half-pay  enfign,  who  had 
been  prifoner  in  America  duriiig  the  greateft 
part  of  the  war;  but  whofe  fpirits  furmounted 
his  misfortunes. 

We  failed  out  of  the  harbour  at  nine 
o'clock,  in  a  fine  clear  morning,  with  a 
fmall  breeze,  and  a  fwell  in  the  fea  that  we 

■ 

could  not  account  for,  as  the  weather  had 
betn  moderate  for  two  or  three  days. 

Among  the  veffels  in  the  bay  were  feyeral 
herring  bufTes,  whoin  we  hailed  to  know  what 

•  fucceis 
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■ 

fuccefs  they  had  in  the  night.  One  had 
caught  many  barrels,  and  the  others,  very 
few,  owing,  Macleod  faid,  to  their  being  lefs 
induftrious. 

After  we  had  got  half  way  over,  the  wind, 
failed  us,  while  the  fwell,  which  now  came 
from  the  eaft  or  jiorth,  feemed  to  increafe, 
and  to  obftruci  our  paffage.  We  kept  ftill 
however  moving  on,  and  had  got  within  three 
pr  four  miles  of  the  land,  when  it  became  q, 
dead  calm;  and  now  we  were  under  the  influ- 
ence  of  the  tides,  which  carried  us  too  far  to 
the  fouthward,  infomuch  that  without  a 
brifk  gale  in  our  favour,  wecoyl&not  get 
into  Pool  Ewe  that  evening.  The  coaft  immcr 
diately  before  us,  afforded  no  flattering  pro- 
fpe&,  becaufe  there  were  no  creeks  or  openings 
wherein  to  carry  the  veffel,  and  the  country 

•was  an  uninterrupted  morafs,  for  *  feveral 

» . .    ■     * 

pules. 

Iconfidered  the  inconveniences  of  paflinga 
a  night  among  the  rocks  or  heath,  as  no  great 
hardfhip,  when  compared  to  the  accidents 
that  a  high  fwell  of  the  fea,  in  a  dead  calm; 
prognofticatQd.  It  was  evident  that  ftrong 
grinds  were;  at  no  great  diftance.    I  therefore 

defire4 
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defired  to  be  rowed  afhore  in  the  long  boat, 
but  this  was  declared  to  be  impra<5ticable.~ 
We  could  neither  launch  the  boat,  row  on 
ftiore,  nor  land  with  any  profpe<St  of  fafety 
to  the  boat*  or  to  thofe  on  board. 

The  fun  was  going  down,  and  tjie  wind 
began  to  rife  flrongly  agatinft  us.  It  was 
now  requiliteto  refolve  upon  gaining  an  har- 
bour, either  u£on  the  main  or  the  Ifle  of  Sky, 
We  made  for  Gardoch,  a  fine  bay,  difiant 
fifteen  miles  from  Loch  Ewe,  and  partly  {bet- 
tered from  north  weft  winds,  by  a.  f mall 
jilaad  at  its  entrance*  called  Longa. 

Our  w?qr  was  through  the  north  entrance 
but  before  we  got  there,  darknefs  had  over* 
fpread  the  horifon,  and  winds  increafed  to  % 
to  a  Storm*  which  obliged  us  to  make  frequent 
ihort  tac^s  ijx  ftn^gling  to  get  thrpugh  that 
narrow  channel.  In  this  bufinefs,  Moofcfl 
^ho,  like  all  the  iflapders,  had  fome  know- 
ledge of  fea  affair?,  gave  confiderable  affift- 
ance.  Hehad^raufed  himfelf  and  us  thrp 
4he  d?y  with  mimicry  and  faqgs*  b# 
when  he'  few  danger,  he  became  feriaos, 
and  flew  to  the   work  with  great  mtrepi- 

ifey. 
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The  wind*  feemed  to  fet  our  labouft 
at  defiance  for  a  considerable  time,  but  by 
great  toil  and  perfeverance,  we  entered  the 
loch.  Here  we  meant  to  tack  for  the  near- 
eft  anchoring  place,  but  the  night  being  very 
**et  and  dark,  it  could  f*ot  be  eafily  dif- 
rovered, 

The  wind  Mew  with  a  violence  fcarcdy 
equalled  in  tlje  open  feas,  which  brought  to 
my  renjembr&nce  Mr.  Pennant's  well  con* 
ceived  words,  when  fpeaking  of  thefe  moun- 
tainous fhores:  "  Here,"  feys  he,  u  ^Eohis 
<g  may  be  faid  to  make  his  refidence,  and  be 
M  ever  employed  m  fabricating  M^fts,  fijualfe 
4i  and  hurricanes,  which  he  fcatters  with  no 
*'  iparing  hand  over'  the  fafejacerct  vales  ^nd 
*<  lochs/' 

Mr.  Pennant's  obfervations  were  made  in 
the  month  of  July,  when  the  ftorms  are  trek- 
therfo  violent  norib  durable  as  theequi- 
noxial  gales  which  I  had  now  before  me. — 
My  fellow  pgffpiger  had  through  ike  day 
been  comparing  oyx  veffel  to  a  log  of  wood, 
a  clumfy  dqll  tub  that  would  fcarcely  move 
in  the  water ;  but  (lie  now  revenged  the  af- 
front in  copious  diftribution[s  of  Ipray  and 

waves 
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waves  over  bis  body.  The  tacks  were  lengths 
ened  out  confiderably,  .$nd  no  veflel  of  hey 
conftru&ion  and  condition  cpuld  perform 
better.  She  lay  upon  her  fide,  and  ploughed 
through  the  furious  billows  admirably  $  but 
thqugh  ihe  failed  many  jniles  \o,  and  frQ 
acrofs  the  loch,  we  could  not  make  the  any 
f  boring  ground,  and  the  wind  feemed  to  l}k>w 
jf  poflible  with  more  violence  than  ever, 

Our  cabbin,  if  it  deferved  that  name,  wag 
furnifhed  with  a  farthing  candle,  which  afr 
forded  a  glimmering  light,  and  here  Morit- 
fon  came  fometimes  to  reft  himfelf.  I  per- 
peiy$d  him  beginning  to  lofe  his  fpirits,-  and 
at  one  time,  he  feemed  to  be  very  abfent 
and  full  of  thought.  His  manner  and  con- 
verfation  were  quite  altered.  Some  words  that 
jie  overhead  from  Macleod  in  the  Galic  lan- 
guage, had  been  the  caufeof  this  deje£tion.~ ~ 
Jle  fighed  and  muttered  about  the  infufiici- 
ency  of  tjie  veflel,  and  the  condition  of  her 
timbers.  The  words  which  Macleod  had  di- 
re&ed  to  his  people  were,  as  I  was  afterwards 
told,  "  ftand  to  it  lads,  there  is  more  wind 
y  coming/- 

The  violence  of  the  gales,  the  magnitude 

find  fiery  appeareance  of  the  waves,  the  nu- 
merous 
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fhttdus  ;tack's  'frbm  fide  to;  fide,  Without 
iny  profpeft  of  gaining  a  place  of  fhelter* 

■ 

With  the  bad  condition  of '  the  veflel,  the 
darknefs  of  tht  night  and  Motifon's  dfcjfc&i  on^ 
Were  fufficieht  evidences  of  out  real  fituation, 
arid  left  little  or  no  hope  of  ever,  feeing  ano- 
tnerday.       , 

"w  t  had  hitherto  animated  the  people  to  ufd 
(ftvely  poflible  me^ns  for  our  deliveranfce,  and 
they  'acqxfifted'fhemfelv.esf  with  that  perfeve- 
irarice/  fobriety,  and  ability,'  for  which  their 
countrymen  are '  f^  defervedly  applauded.-'-- 
.Their  Ikili  arid  &eir  toils  for.  feveral  hours 
without  lntertniffipri  had  proved  fruitlefs.— - 
We  were,  bewildered  iri  darknefs,  amidft  con- 
tending  elements,  with  ganger  oil  evei^y  ficfe* 
without  aiiy  further  hope  of  efcapipg  the  fat6 
"of  thoufands,  wftoih  uhfehiitting  wiiidfc  con- 
fign  to  .the  deep. 

f  .When  !  all  .efforts  prove  ineffe&ual,  and 
"When  death  appears  inevitable,  if  is  then  tirhe 
to  abftraft  the  mind  frorii  trivial  objefts ;  to 
be  colle&ed,  uhenibarrdffed,  tranquil,  and 
fully*  refigned  to  the  impending  flroke. — 
In  this  frame  of  mind,  I  awaited  the  fumriions 
of  the  angry  wave,  or  the  dreadful  crufn 

-  upon 


Upon  the  beach;  put  off  my  wet  cloaths  andt 
boots,  and  lay  down  upon  fuch  a  bed  as  the 
cabbin  afforded* 

The  thought^  that  had  been  uppermost, 
during  this  ftrUggte  for  fafety,  related  chiefly 
to  the  bufuiefs  that  brought  me  into  that  fu* 
tuation,  and  which  I  had  been  impreffed  with 
ft  ftrong  defire  to  f<e  adv&leed  in  a  certain 
degree;  nor  could  I  detach  nty  mind  entirely 
from  it,  when  no  hope  of*  life  WaS  lefa  It 
occurred  to  me,  that  if  immediate  death  was 
unavoidable,  it  were  a  matter  df  indiffe- 
rence whether  it  happened  in  the  open  fea,  or 
in  that  difcddful  loch.  The  feamen  were  of 
the  fame  opinion ,  .n.Uhco  I  «*fe  a  pro- 
pofel  to  put  out  to  fea,  and  run  back  to  Stor- 
noway,  for  which  the  wind  was  favourable; 
they  readily  agreed  to  it,  and  bbferved  that 
we  had  no  other  chance  left. 

We  tacked  -dbout  immediately,  betweferi 
eleven  m&  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  the  wind 
as  high  as  ever,  for  a  harbour,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  fifty  miles,  through  a  fwell  now  in^ 
creafed  to  the  magnitude  of  mountains.  We 
foon  cleared  the  lochj  and  I  repaired  again  to 
my  lodging,  where  I  lay  in  fufpence  till 
overtaken  -by  irrefiitible  fleep,   which  cut 

ftiort 
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ftiort  this  gloomy  night,  and  once  more 
brought  round  the  light  of  day,  that  was  juft 
breaking.  I  was  happy  to  find  myfelf  (till 
irf  die  land  of  rile  living,  and  the  wind  feem- 
ingly  abated.  From  the  filence  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  number  of  hours  that  we  had 
been  at  fea,  I  conje&ured  that  we  muft 
have  got  into  the  bay  of  Stornoway,  and 
aiked  Morifon,  who  was  in  the  oppofite 
bed,  if  we  were  near  the  town }  "  Town 
feid  he,  "  we  are  forty  miles  from  it."  "  Forty 
"  miles!  Have  we  not  been  failing  all 
night  ?"  Yes  anfwered  he,  cc  we  have  been 
"  failing  with  a  witnefs,  but  we  are  no  far- 
"  riier  than  the  back  of  the  ifkmd.  When 
u  we  got  out  of  the  loch,  we  found  the  fea 
"  fo  very  high,  that  we  fhould  have  foun- 
'**  dered  in  the  attempt  to  crofs  the  chan- 
nel. We  were  therefore  obliged  to  tack  all 
night,  as  near  the  ifland  as  we  could  with 
fafety  from  the  breakers.  We  are  now  fix 
xt  miles  from  it.  The  wind  is  eafier,  and  we 
u  have  the  day  before  us  to  get  back  into 
tf  Pool  Ewe." 

This  was  glorious  news,  which  I  {hall  ntft 
foon  forget.  I  now  began  to  rally  Morifon 
upon  the  fudden  change  that  I  had  obferved, 

from 
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.from  inceffant  mirth  to  .deeri  dejection.--*- 
He  faid,  that  was  owing  to  his  being  better 
acquainted  with  our  dangerous  fituation  than 
myfelf.  That  all ,  eircumftances  confidered, 
we  had  not  a  fhadow  of  reafon  to  expedl  de- 
liverance.  He  then  enumerated  all  the  cir- 
cumflarices  that  were  againft  us,  the  fubftancc 
of  which  I  have  already  mentioned. 

The  wind*  though  more  moderate,  did 
pot  favour  our  entrance  into  Loch  Ewe,  and 
we  were  carried  or  driven  fome  miles  beyond 
it,  towards  Loch  Broom.  Tq  recover  the  loft 
ground,  we  Were  obliged  again  to  have 
recourfe  to  tacking,  and  again  it  became 
doubtful  whether  we  could  get  in  on  that  day. 
3y  perfeverance,  however,  and  great  attention 
to  the  fails>  we  entered  with  a  flood  tide,  and 
were  carried  happily  to  the  head  of  this  fine 
iheet  of  water. 

Here  I  waited  upon  Mr.  Alexander  Mac- 
kenzie, from  whom  I  received  much  ufeffcl 
information  refpe&ing  that  country,  its  wa- 
ters and  fifheries,  a  part  of  which,  with  my 
own  obfervaiions,  will  be  given  hereafter.-~ 
Having  hitherto  proceeded  geographically,  I 
muft  return  to  that  part  of  the  main  coaffc 

from 
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from  whence  I  fet  out  for  the  iflands,  and 
fiiall  confequently  infert  Loch  Ewe  in  its  pro* 
per  place. 

Before  I  failed  for  Sky,  I  had  proceeded  on 
the  continent  as  far  as  Applecrofs.  The  next 
opening  upon  the  north*  is  Loch  Torridon* 
which  I  now  propofed  to  vifit,  by  the  way  of 
an  inlanji  lake  called  Loch  Mara.  .  This 
lake  lies  due  eaft  from  Loch  Ewe>  into  which 
its  waters  fall  through  a  narrow  rapide  ot 
channel  called  Ppol.Ewe,  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  yards  wide,  and  nearly  a  mile  in 
length.   , 

.  Here  I  took  a  boat  for  a  ftiiall  village  at 
the  head  of,  the  lakfe> :  called  Kinloch-Ewe, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Morifon  who  hap* 
penedto.be. going  the  fame  way^  This  lake  is 
eighteen  .miles  in  length*  and  it  widens*  at  the 
center  to  four  miles,  where  it  is  ornamented 
with  fev^ral  woody  iflands*  The  hills  on 
both  fides  are  partly  cloathed  with  birch  *  afh, 
pines,  oak,  &c.  but  the  tre^s  are  not  allowed 
to  come  to,  any  confiderable  fize,  and  m&ny 
t^houfands  of  the  largqft  have  lately  been  cut 
down.  They  rife  to  the  very  tops  of  the 
mountains,  gradually  falling  off  in  dimen* 

O  fioni* 
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iionfe,  number  and  vigour,  as  they  advance 
towards  the  fummits,  on  which  we  only  per- 
ceived fbme  lonely  pines  that  weather  the 
chilling  winds  of  their  elevated  {ituation. 

Manybf  the  trees,  particulariy  thepifles, 
appeared  to  rife  out  of  folid  rocks,  and  every 
ftone  of  any  magnitude  was  burthened 
with  at  leaft  one  tree,  and  feveral  young 
ones  riling  from  its  jroots.  The  trees  upon 
the  face  of  thefe  rocks  grow  in  all  manner 
of  forms  and  dire&ions.  One  ftands  ma- 
jeftically  upright ;  another  appears  with  its 
head  inverted  like  the  horns  of  fbme  cAttle; 
a  third  grows  in  the  form  of  a  tobacco  pipe; 
fome  incline  weft,  others  eaft;  and  the 
whole  make  a  whimfical  appearance* 

There  is  fome  good  land  on  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  lake,  and #  feveral  fpots  of  ft!  tilt 
ground  on  the  north  fide,  finely  fhekered  hf 
mountains  of  ftupendous  height  j  but  h*rt,  is 
in  moftof  the  lochs,  the  largeft  trackof  anpbfe 
ground  lies  at  the  upper  end,  where  there 
are  many  fmall  tenants,  one  of  whom  aflted 
us  to  take  fuch  lodging  for  thf  sight  as 
his  poor  cottage  could  afford*  which  w* 
declined,  as  the  place    is   accommodated 

with*  fmall  inn  lately -built. 

Next 


■ 
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Nfcxt  tiiOrtiing  we  ftt  out  for  Loch  Tom- 
floii,  under  heavyraih,anda  ftrongwmd  which 
blew  dire&ly  in  our  faces,  and  upon  a  track 
compofed  moftly  of  fwamps  and  gullies,  for 
which  our  horfes  did  not  appear  to  be  well 
adapted*  They  were  about  double  the  fixe  of 
LincOlnfhire  fheep,  and  the  firft  trial  of  their 
abilities  and  mettle  happtened  immediately  oh 
OUr  leaving  the  inri,  where  two  confiderablfe 
rivers  were  to  be  crofFed,  having  ftrong  cur- 
rents rolling  over  a  bottom  of  loofe  ftones. 
By  the  affiftantfe  of  the  guide,  who  led  my 
caiitious  little  feed,  I  got  fafely  over,  and 
Mr.  Morifon  Followed. 

Soon  after,  We  £oiind  Ourfelves  in  a  iwamp> 
which  for  a  time  baffled  all  our  efforts, 
either  oil  horfeback  or  on  foot.  Every  move- 
ment, 43  We  advanced,  required  the  utnioA 
exertion  of  the  poor  animals  to  raife  them- 
felves  putof  the  mofs  and  to  gain  another  ftep. 

In  this  manner  wis  fpent  a  great  part  of 
the  day,  ftruggling  through  an  uninhabited 
hjorafi,  without  the  appearance,  in  man^ 
places,  df  a  path,  though,  from  the  declii 
Vity*  of  the  ground,  and  the  vicinity  of  hills 

O  a  whole 
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<whofe  doping  fides  were  covered  with  ftrati* 
an  excellent  road  might  foon  be  formed  by  a 

company  of  foldiers. 

When  we  entered  upon  the  cftate  of  Ken- 
neth Mackenzie,  Efq.  of  Torrid  vin,  we  were 
guided  through  the  remainder  of  the  jour- 
ney, by  the  lines  of*  an  intended  road  un- 
dertaken folely  by  that  gentleman  and  his 
tenants*  We  were  now  within  four  miles 
of  his  houfe ;  the  appearance  of  the  country 
began  to  mendj  and,  as  a  prpof  of  the  hofpi- 
tality  of  the  people,  one  of  the  women  has- 
tened to  the  road,  before  we  had  reached  her 
houfe,  with  a  large  wooden  bowl  filled 
with  milk.  The  wind  and  rain  were  fo  vio- 
lent,  that  I  could  fcarcely  look  up,  much  lefj 
(lay  to  partake  of  the  good  woman's  boun- 
ty i  but  my  fellow  traveller  fell  behind,  and 
took  a  good  pull  of  it.. 

A  pleafant,  fertile,  and  populous  track  of 
country  now  appeared  at  the  head  of  the 
loch,  watered  by  two  rivers  which  furnifh  a 
quantity  of  falmon  every  feafon ;  and  here  I 
had  the  pleafure  of  finding  my  friend  Mr. 
Mackenzie*  who  had  waited  ten  days  extra* 

ordinary* 


i 
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ordinary,  and  was  to  have  fet  out  for  Hon** 
4on  next  morning. 

This  capacious  loch  is  compofed  of  three 
reaches,,  viz.  the  main  entrance  which  is; 
open  and  expofed  to  north  and  north  weft 
winds.  At  the  upper  end  of  this  bay,  the 
land  on  the  opppfite  fides  approaches  fo  nearly 
as  to  leave  only  a  paflage  of  half  a  mile  in  width. 
TJris  opens  to  a  fmall  bay,  called  Loch  Shiel- 
dag,  which  has  fome  anchpripg  places  for 
the  I&rgeft  ftiips,  though  they  <Jo  not  appqai* 
to  be  fecure  with  every  wind,  andth?  fhores 
are  hioftly  uninhabited.  The  head  of  this 
reach  lis  formed  by  a  fecond  narrow  channel, 
which  ppens  into  the  main  loch,  and  the  feat 
of  the'fifheries,  particularly  herrings,  which, 
on  account  of  its  great  depth,  or  other  caufes> 
remain  here  uncommonly  long.  They  are  ge- 
nerally taken  at  th,e  head  pf  the  loch,  and 
here  I  found  teveral  bijfles  fafely  moored. 

The  number  of  people  around  the  inner-  * 
mod  reach,  to  which  I  now  confine  inyfelf, 
is  found  to  be  40Q;  which  number,  as  there' 

■ 

are  many  thoufand  acres  of  unimproved 
floplng  and,  with  permanent  fifheries^ 
flight  be  increafed  very  confiderably.    From 

O  3  thia 
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this  placij  a  road  can  be  made  to  join  that 
from  Loch  Maree  to  Invernefs. 

Here  are  feveral  anchoring  places  *  and 
two  good  harbours,  called  Great  and  Little 
Ardmore,  with  water  from,  four  to  fourteen 
fathoms,  and  good  anchorage.  They  are 
fituated  contiguous  to  each  other,  on  the 
fouth  lide  of  the  loch,  nev  frefli  water,  and 
at. the  bottom  of  a  floping  country,  which, 
though  covered  at  prefent  with  heath,  could 
be  cleared  and  drained  with  great  facility. 

Here  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  ere&ed  a  large 
and  commodious  curing-houfe,  after  the  mo- 
del of  thofe  on  the  coaft  of  Labradore  and 
other  northern  parts  of  America^  It  is  the. 
firfi  of  the  kind  that  has  been  ere&ed  in 
Scotland.  The  principal  defigij  of  this  build*, 
ing  is  to  dry  cod  and  ling,  in  any  weather^ 
under  cover  j  an  improvement  of  the  greateft 
importance  in  that  watry  climate,  and,  which 
merits,  at  leaft,  the  thanks  of  the  pubj[ic. 

The  buildings  have  likewife  alj.  manner  of 
conveniencies  for  curing  hef rings,  a  bian<?h 

thjat 

•  **  Loch  Terridon  is  a  long  arm  of  the  Tea*  of  eafy  ajecefs, 
well  fheltered,  and  almoft  all  of  it  good  holdingvgroynd  \ 
feveral  hundred  of  the  largeft  flrips  may  ride  in  it  in  faiety 
ja  all  weathers/*  *  MackenxU. 
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that  may  be  carried  on  to  any  extent  •  for 
which  employ,  nature  has  formed  a  creek 
where  fome  hundred  boats  may  lie  in  perfect 
fafety,  under  my  winds*  from  whatever 
Rafter  they  blow. 

At  the  head  of  the  loch,  upon  the  north 
fide  of  it,  nature  has  pointed  out  a  creek, 
which,,  with  fome  expence,  might  prove  a 
fecwe  harbour  for  boats  and  fmall  veflels, 
in  the  very  feat  of  the  fifheries. 

The  .lands,  adjoining  are  good,  and  rnoftly 
arable  *  the  river  is  near,  and  a  public  inn 
has  bsen  lately  built  for  the  conveniency  of 
the  fitters,  and  of  the  people  who  come 
from  the  inland  country  to  purchafs  ber- 
xings. 

XiOch  Tocridon  abounds,  especially  in  the 
herring  feafcn,  with  fmall  cod]  but  the  prin- 
cipal cod  fifloiery  »  near  its  entrance,  off  the 
Ifland  of  Rooa,  and  in  Gareloch;  at  whkh 
places,  the  Torridon  boots  generally  make 
their  captures,  and  at  feaJbns;  when  the  fifli 
$re  i&  their  prime. 

Thi$  vicinity  to  the  beft  fifliing  grounds, 
with  the  excellent  method  of  curing  in  the 
winter  and  ipring,  will  give  the  proprietor  a 
decided  advantage  at  the  markets  of  Spain 

0  4  and 
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and  the  Levant,  where  dried  fifh  are  pre* 
f erred  to  all  other  kinds. 

Having  examined  whatever  was  worthy 
of  notice  in  this  loch,  I  was  furriifhed  by 
Mr.  Mackenzie  with  a  boat  and  men  t* 
Gareloch,  and  accompanied  by  Mr.  Mon- 
fon. 

We  coafied  along  an  uninhabited  fliorei 
which  rifes  gradually  from  the  water,  to  no 
confiderable  height,  and  feems  well  adapted 
for  the  hand  of  the  improver.  The  fame 
appearances  continued  to  Gareloch,  and  along 

the  fouth  fide  of  that  water.     Upon  my  ex- 

...  ,    , 

preffing  fome  fiirprifc  that  fo  much  improve^ 
able  land  fhould  be  thus  negle&ed  and  loft) 
I  was  informed,  that  the  mofs  was  of  an  ex* 
traordmary  depth,  which  no  labour  couldrfr- 
move.  I  muft  however  be  of  opinion, 
that  if  the  whole  was  divided  into  lots,  and 
given  gratis  for  a  number  of  years,  to  fmall 
farmer^  thefe  men  would  realife  much  arar 
ble,  or  at  leaft  potato©  ground. 

The  north  fide  of  the  loch  has  a  bette* 
Appearance;  it  is  lined  with  cottages  from 
the  entrance  to  its  head,  where  Sit  Hcftof 
Mackenzie^  the  proprietor,  has  q,  jfeat  called 
Flowerdale, 
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This  place,  though  within  four  miles  of 
the  open  fea,  is  furrounded  with  many  ftately 
trees,  fome  of  which  extend  to  the  fummit 
of  a  hill  that  rifes  immediately  above  the 
houfe,  and  are  in  full  vigour. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  upon  this 
loch  is  nearly  i  ooo,  tvho  are  accommodated 
with  a  chapel  in  which  fervice  is  performed 

alternately  with  Loch  Ewe, ,  where  the  mi- 
nifter  refides.  Here  are  alfo  a  public  houfq 
and  large  curing  houfes  j  but  that  bufinefs 
has  not  been  properly  Underftood  hitherto, 
by  any  of  the  parties  concerned. 

There  is  fomething  peculiar  in  this  loch, 
which  draws  thither,  or  ferves  to,  breed  cod 
fifh  in  greater  numbers  than  are  found  in 
other  openings  upon  the  coaft.  Of  this  boun- 
ty,  the  proprietor  fully  avails  himfelf.  All  the 
fifh  taken  by  his  tenants  are  delivered  to  ^ 
contraflof ,  who,  befides  paying  a  ftipulated 
price  to  the  tenants,  engages  to  pay  Sir 
tle&or  one  half-penny,  or  thereabouts,  for 
each  fifh  of  a  certain  fize.  The  fifh  are  deli- 
yered  once,  or  at  moil  twice  every  week ; 
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whenthofe  that  have  been  taken  firft,  and 
lain  the  longeft  without  fait,  may  he  fiip- 
pofed  to.  he  nearly  in  a  ftate  of  putrefa&kxo. 
The-  confequence  of  this  bad  management 
has  been  feverely  feh  Vy  the  prefent  contrac- 
tor, who  fhowed  me  feveral  piles  of  fifh 
that  had  been  (hipped  for  the  market,  and 
returned  as  unfaleable.  When  he  opened 
the  door  where  they  lay,  the  finell  was  in- 
tolerable. It  is  however  probable,  that  the 
Torridon  method  of  curing  will  foon  be 
adopted  at  Garelochu 

The  number  of  fiih  taken  by  the  tenants 
in  February  and  March  1786,  exclufive  of 
thofe  taken  by  (hungers,,  was  of  cod  i8>ooo> 
and  of  Ung  500.  There  are  forty-one  boat* 
belonging  to  the  loch,  with  four,  five,  or  fix 
men  to  each :  they  (hoot  their  lines  in  the 
evening  and  take  them  up  in  the  morning. 
The  loch  has  a  clean  bottom,  withfrom  twenty 
to  forty  fathom  water,  and  long  lines  are  pre-* 
ferred  to  fliort  lines  j  but  this  bufinefs  ought 
to  be  regulated  indifferent  feasi  by  experience* 
and  the  nature  of  the  bottom ;  for,  in  other 
parts,  fhort  lines  have  the  gre^teft  fuccefs. 

The 
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Tfre  harbours  in  Garefcch  are  unfortu- 
nately upon  the  fouth,  and  almoft  uninha- 
bited fide,  f  A  fmall  harbour  for  boats  and 
fifhing  veffeb  could  be  formed  at  the  head 
of  the  loch,  contiguous  to  the  church,  cur- 
injr  hpufe,  &c.  bijt  the  proprietor  does  not 
feerp  inclinable  to  have  a  village  fo  n^r  hi* 
i?at,  though  he  fcldom  refides  there. 

I  walked  from  this  place  to  Loch  Ewe, 
which  lies  fix  miles  north,  and  again  took  up 
my  lodging  with  Mr,  Alexander  Mackenzie, 
whole  fame  for  hofpitality  and  good  nature 
has  reached  from  fea  to  fea  s  but  fame  pijts 
nothing  inta  the  pocket,  as  this  gejitjegiaji 
has  found  from  long  experience. 

The  length  of  the  three  waters,  Loch 
Ewe,  Poole  Ewe,  or  the  rapide>  and  Loch 
Maree,  is  twenty-five  miles,  a  ijiuch  greater* 
extent  than  is  to  be  found  on  the  weftern 
fhores  of  the  Highlands.  Having  already 
defcribed  Loch  Maree,  I  fhall  now  confine 
myfelf  %o  the  qpening  of  thefe  waters  near-* 
eft  the  fea,  which  is  called  Loch  Ewe,  and  i$ 
fix  miles  in  length,  and  from  oAe  to  two  in 


Sir 

*  "  Loch.  Gerloch,  is  a  large  hay,  ibeUered  almoft  on  all- 
fides,  witU  clean  ground  in  all  parts  of  it,  and  ^ood  holding 

grpun 
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3ir  Heftor  Mackenzie's  eftate  extends  from 
Gareloch  to  the  weft  fide  of  this  loch,  and  he 
poffeffes  two  farms  on  the  eaft  fide,  and  a 
tileaf&nt  fertile  ifland,  above  a  mile  in  length, 
callaj  Elen  Yew. 

The  coaft  on  the  weft  fide  is  moftly  in  a 
ftate  of  nature  $  and  the  anfwer  returned  to 
fome  of  my  queries  on  that  fubjeel,  implied 
a  difficulty  of  bringing  it  to  a  better  con- 
dition; but  with  Highlandmen  every  ob- 
je&  appears  impra&icable,  on  which  they 
have  feen  no  experiment.  The  eaft  fide  is 
moftly  good  arable  or  pafture  land  from 
the  fca  to  its  head,  and  as  far  beyond  if  as 
Loch  Maree. 

There  are  three  good  harbours  on  this 
fide ; '  Firft,  between  the  main  land  and 
Elen  Yew,  which  has  a  clear  opening  to 
the  fea  on  one  hand,  and  to  the  herring 
filhery  at  the  head  of  the  loch,  on  the  other. 

Secondly, 

ground  in  the  principal  anchoring  place,  and  capable  of  a 
fleet  of  the  largeft  (hips.  There  art  no  rocks  or  lhoals  to  be 
feared  either  in  it,  or  near  it*  Ships  may  ride  in  any  part 
of  this  loch,  when  it  does  not  blow  hard  from  the  W.  or  S. 
W,  particularly  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Ilan  Longa.  1  he  beft 
part  in  winter,  is  any  where  between  Ilan-Horifdale  and 
Elowerdale,  oa  from  nine  to'  twentv  fathoms  water." 
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Secondly,  a  (mall  bay  called  Tiinag,  about 
two  thirds  from  the  entrance  of  the  loch, 
which  is  quite  land-locked ;  but  it  lies  out  of  the 

*  •  # 

way  of  the  fifheriea,  and  with  fome  winds^ 
there  is  difficulty  in  getting  to>  or  From  it. 

Thirdly,  the  bay  of  Piuckart,  at  the  head  of 
tke  loch,  where  I  found  fomebuffes  at  anchor.* 
Of  thefe  harbours,  the  firft  and  the  laft  men- 
tioned  are  mod  ufually  frequented,  and  each 
has  peculiar  merits.  The  firft  is  convenient  for 
its  jeneral  navigation,  and  for  the  cod  fifhery, 
which  ftretches  along  the  coaft  between  the 
Ifle  of  Sky  and  Cape  Wrath.  The  fecond 
lies  immediately  in  the  feat  of  the  herring 
fifliery,  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  It  is  alfo 
the  ttioft  contiguous  to  the  falmon  fifhery, 
the  church,  Loch  Maree,  and  the  inland 
country.  This  place  is  the  property  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Mackenzie  above  mentioned. 

The 

*  "  Loch  Vew,  in  Gcrloch,  is  a  large  well  fheltered  bay, 
of  eafy  aceefsi  a  moderate  depth  of  water,  good  ground 
for  the  moil  part,  and  where  fleets  of  the  largeft  (hips  may 
ride  in  fafety  at  all  times. 

"  The  bed  places  to  ride  in  are,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Ilan 
Vew-j  and-in  the  b^y  of  Tunag,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  bay  ; 
off  Inreralpadale,  and  off  Pluckart,  near  the  head  of -the 

kchkM  Mackenzie. 


iThe  head  of  the  loch  is  affo  the  Aaetf 6fi  of 
the  Stortioway  packet,  afid  lfeS  tfithift  fifty 
miles  of  Dingwall.  .  As  Loch  Matte  makes 
a  part  of  this  diftaiice,  the  road  to  bt  made 
will  not  exceed  thirty  or  thirty-fivfe  i&iles, 
which  is  th6  ftiorteft  diftaiice  betWeeli  the 
two  feas,  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom. 

The  banks  of  Loch  Ewe  abound  in  lime* 

%  ftone,  frefc-ftone,  arid  iron-ftone.     Here,  at 

the  head  of  the  loch*  are  the  remain*   of 

an  ancient  furnace,  where,  as  appears  by  a 

date,  cannon  was  made  in  1668. 

Mr.  Alexander  Mackenzie's  grandfather 
lent  10,000  marks  to  the  perfon  or  perfons 
who  carried  on  thefe  works  $  for  which  he 
got  in  return,  the  back  of  ait  old  grate  and 
fbme  hammers.  On  the  back  of  the  grate 
js  marked,  S.  G.  Ilay,  being  Sir  George 
Hay,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  company 
here,  during  the  troubles  that  fucceeded  the 
death  of  James  V. 

The  population  of  the  parifh  of  Gafreloch, 
which  alio  includes  Loch  Yew  and  Loch  Ma- 
ree,  amounts  to  5000  people. 

From  this  place  I  walked  to  the  houfe  of 
John  Mackenzie,  Efq.  of  Gruinord,  the  prop- 
rietor  of   the  penirifula   at   the   eaft  en- 
trance 
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trance  of  Loch  £«re.  Ttee  breadth  of 
this  penkifula  to  the  main  opening  into  Loch 
Broom,  where  Mr.  Mackenzie  refides,  is 
four  miles,  and  the  country  very  improve- 
able.* 

Mr.  Mackenzie  and  his  three  brothers  had 
been  in  the  army  during  the  laft  war.  One 
of  them  fell  in  America,  and  another  in  the 
Eaft  Indies j  from  which  country,  a  third  had 
returned  in  bad  health,  and  procured  a 
number  of  recruits  in  the  Highlands,  with 
whom  he  was  to  fail  with  the  firft  ihip 
ftom  London.  When  I  arrived  at  this  place, 
he  was  on  the  wing  to  depart -in  a  boat 
to  the  head  of  Loth  Broom,  and  from  thence 
by  land  to  Invernefs;  but  the  roughnefs 
of  the  wteather  hid  obliged  him  to  wait! 
the  iffue  of  another  day. 

The  Whole  family  were  ift  diftrefe,  parti- 
cularly his  mother,  who  having  recently 
loft  two  fons,  was  anxioufly  defirous  that 
the  other  two  fhould  remain  at  home.  She 
intreated,  with  tears,  that  I  would  advife 
this  emaciated  young  gentleman  to  fell  or 

%     exchange 

*  I  belfcf e  ehfe  proprietor  wHhes  to  feH  this  efltete,  or  anjf 
part  of  it,  to  the  Britifli  Society.  It  iAchides,  as  bdforc  ob- 
fenred*  the  fine  bay  at  the  mouth  of  Loch  Ewe.  The  pre* 
fent  rent  of  the  nholt  eftate  is  about  aool.  per  annum* 
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exchange  his  commiffion,  but  all  arguments 
°n  this  head  proved  ineffectual  y  and  he  was 
determined,  if  the  weathpr  permitted  on  the 
enfuing  day,  to  bid  them  a  final  adieu  for  a 
long  feafon,  if  not  for  ev^n 

The  next  day  blew  hard,  but  being  dry 
he  prepared  for  his  departure,  and  I  pnr 
pofed  to  accompany  him  as  far  as  Little 
Loch  Broom*    We  fet  out  for  the  place  of 
embarkation,   en    cavalcade;     The    captain 
and  his  mother  made  flow  progrefs  j  every 
now  and  then  they  made  a  full  ftop  *  and 
when  they  -Game  towards"  the  boat,    the 
lady  feemed  fo  earneftly  engaged  with  her  fon,  ^ 
that  the  people  in  die  boat  turned  their  faces 
afide.     In  this  flat?  we  remained  .above  half 
an  hour,  when  at  length  he  broke  from  her. 
The  eldeft  fon  was  to. have  been  of  our  par- 
ty to  Loch  Broom,  but  the  wind  continu- 
ing to'  blow  frefh,  his  mother  pofitively  de* 
dared  againft  both  of  her  fbns  going  into 
the  fame  boat  on  that  day. 

We  had  not  only  a  ftrong>  but  an  adverfe 
breeze*  that  obliged  us  to  row  along  £hore 
out  of  our  courfe,  in  order  to  gain  a  point 
upon  the  wind,  which  enabled  us  to  make 
the  entrance  of  Little  Loch  Broom. 

.  Her* 


r. 
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Here  we  landed  upon  a  ledge  ot  rocks* 
took  fome  refrefhments,  and  parted.  Mr. 
Morifon  having  been  difappointed  in  hot 
finding  the  packet  at  Loch  Ewe  gave  me 
his  company  for  fome  days  till  the  packet 
ihould  return  from  Stbrnoway. 

I  was  now  bound  for  the  head  of  the  loch 
by  water^and  an  unexpe&ed  friend  procured 
me  a  boat  with  much  difficulty.  Mr.  Ped- 
haht  fays,  that  this  ^ater  is  feven  miles  in 
length,  while  Mt .  Murdoch  Mackenzie  gives 
it  an  extent  of  little  shore  than  two  miles  ;*  but 
^  the  fonher,  who  is  generally  accurate,  met 
with  a  violent  ftorm  here,  which  might  havi 
led  him  into  a  friift&ke  in  hid  calculation. 

It  is  however  certainly  more  than  two 
miles  in  length j  for,  after  failing  above  an 
hour,  we  were  obliged  through  darknfefs  to 
take  our  quarters  at  a  fartner's  houfe,  diftant  at 
leaft  one  mile  from  its  head ,  Wh^re  vrt  received 
a  hearty  welcome,  and  the  beft  entertainment 
that  the  houfe  could  afford;  But  when  I  faW 
my  bed,  I  did  not  (as  Dn  Johnfon  faid  on 

P  feeing 

*  **  Loch  Beg,  or  Little  Loch  Brierh,  is  an  arm  of  the  fea 
Above  two  miles  long,  well  iheltered,  and  good  ground,  ca- 
pable of  a  fleet  of  the  largejt  Ihips.  The  beft  part  of  this 
loch  to  anchor  in,  is  within  a  mile  of  the*  head." 

*"**  '         Machnscit. 
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feeing  his  bed  at  Bernera)  exprefs  much  fatis- 
faction. 
j  Next  morning  the  honeft  farmer  went 

i  with  us  in  his  boat  to  the  end  of  the  loch.-*— 

The  fhores  of  this  water,  on  both  fides,  are 
populous,  partly  arable,  and  fringed  in  fome 
.places  with  birch  wood  j  but,  as  ufual,  the 
i)eft  land,  and  the  higheft  improvements  are 
at  the  head  of  the  loch.  Here  I  waited  upon 
Kenneth  Mackenzie,  Efq,  of  Dundonald,  the 
proprietor  of  the  greateft  part  of  thefe  fhores, 
who,  by  means  of  planting  and  other  im- 
provements, has  doubled  the  value  of  his 
eftate.  Vegetation  of  every  kind  feems  to 
thrive  here  in  a  very  extraordinary  degree, 
and  the  valley  is  watered  by  a  confider- 
able  river,  furnifhed  with  falmon.  It  is  fur- 
roundedby  lofty  mountains,  which  are  divid- 
ed by  deep  glens  crouded  with  timber,  which 
rifes  to  a  confiderable  height  on  the  face  of 
the  hills. 

Mr.  Pennant  defcribes  Dundonald  in  rap- 
tures, and  has  given  a  view  of  it.    He  was 
equally  captivated  with  the  family,  and  he 
* .  correfponded  with  the  good  old  lady,  after 
-  his  return  to  England. 

I  have 
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I  have  generally  obferved  that  thofe  fami- 
lies in  the  Highlands,  who  remain  upon  their 
eftates  during  the  whole  year,  or  the  greateft 
part  of  it,  enjoy  a  thoufand  comforts,  which 
are  unknown  to  the  votaries  after  falfe  plea- 
fures  elfewhere.  They  are  alfo  freed  from 
the  cares  and  embarraffments  that  are  the 
inseparable  companions  of  the  roving  gentle- 
men, whofe  dependence  is  folely  upon  the 
rental  of  moderate  Highland  eflate,  encum- 
bered with  jointures  and  numerous  families-. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  never  wanders  abroad,  and 
his  home  is  a  fource  of  pleafure,  the  feat  of 
eafe,  affluence,  and  health.  He  has  lived  to 
fee  the  trees  of  his  own  planting  become  con- 
fiderable.  He  is  under  thel  influence  of  no 
fa£lor,  and  he  opprdTes  no  tenant j  yet  his 
rent-roll  increafes  with  his  years,  and  his 
timber,  if  permitted  to  ftand  another  age, 
will  be  Worth  many  thoufand  pounds. 

Befides  falmon,  white  fifh,  and  fhell-fifh, 
which  abound  more  or  lefs  in  all  the  waters 
of  this  coaft,  Little  Loch  Broom  is  frequently 
vifited  by  the  fhoals  of  herrings.  In  the 
winter  of  1786  many  veffels  might  have  been 

P  2  ,  loaded 
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loaded  here  and  at  Great  Loch  Broom ;  * 
but,  fuch  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  herring 
fifheries,  that  the  buffes  had  gone  to  thecoaft 
of  Ireland,  where  they  met  with  little  fuccefi. 

My  next  ftage  was  to  the  head  of  Great 
Loch  Broom,  in  which  I  was  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  junior.  The  afcent  from 
the  houfe  of  Dundonald  cannot  be  lefs  than 
two  miles  in  a  gradual  rife. 

This  ridge  of  mountains  fills  up  the  fpace 
between  the  two  lochs,  and  is  compofed  of 

ftone 

#  They  wert  difcovered  accidentally  in  Great  Ldch  Broom 
about  the  end  of  November,  from  whence  they  moved  tothe 
Little  Loch,  where  they  remained  through  the  greateft  part 
of  the  fpring ;  but  the  natives  had  neither  calks,  nor  (alt  for 
curing  them,  and  thus  many  thoufand  pounds  were  loft  to 
the  public,  and  in  a  feafon  when  that  fifh  was  fi>  fcarce  that 
pickled  herrings,  for  the  Weft  india  markets  brought  iL  15s' 
per  barrel  at  Cork,  which  was  10s.  more  upon  an  average 
than  had  been  paid  in  former  years.  In  the  manufa&iring 
towns  of  Scotland  many  of  the  poor  labouring  people,  whole 
earnings  do  not  exceed  feven  or  eight  (hillings  per  week,  and 
whofe  daily  food  confifts  of  potatoes  and  herrings,  were 
unable  to  procure  fubfiftence  for  their  families  at  the  ptf* 
which  was  afked  for  herring. 

All  thefe  inconveniencies  to  the  home  manufacturers*  ana 
to  the  Weft  India  trade,  would  be  entirely  removed  by  fflcan$ 
of  fmall  villages  around  the  north  ihores  of  Scotland,  where 
the  natives  could  be  fupplied  with  the  means  of  Sihing  *°* 
curing. 
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ftone  refembling  flags,  which  may  be  found 
ufeful  to  the  Britifh  Society. 

Having  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  moun- 
tains on  the  north  fide,  where  the  road  is  car- 
ried almoft  perpendicularly  from  the  fummits, 
the  view  of  Loch  Broom,  and  a  track  of 
champaign  country  at  the  head  of  it,  with 
two  winding  ftreams  falling  into  the  loch 
from  oppofite  dire&ions,  afford  one  of  the 
jineft  landfcapes  in  nature. 

The  foil  is  rich,  the  country  is  populous, 
and  the  declivities  of  the  furrounding  moun- 
tains arq  pleafarit.  At  this  place  is  a  church, 
a  manfe,  and  a  fchool.    Here  the  truftees  at 
Edinburgh  purehafed  twelve  acres  of  good 
land,  on  which  they  eredtaj  a  large  houfe 
for  carrying  on  fpinning  and  weaving ;  but 
this  defign  proved  abortive,  through,  it  is 
alledged,  the  mifconduft  pf  thofe  who  were 
entnjfted  with  the  management  of  it.    The 
houfe  is  now  falling  into  ruins,  and  the  ground 
is  let  to  a  tenant,     Jt  ftands  immediately 
at  the  head  of  the  loch,  upon  the  north-eaft 
fide  of  it,  ne^r  an  almoft  natural  bay,  which, 
by  means  qf  a  fmall  pier,  could  be  made  a 
fecure  harbour  for  bufles  and  boats.    This 

P3  diftrift 
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m  1 

diftrift  was  the  property  of  Sir  Alexander 
Mackenzie  of  Coul,  who  hasaflignecTit  over 
to  his  fon,  colonel  Mackenzie,  now  in  the  Eaft 
Indies, 

Here  I  took  a  boat  to  the  houfe  of  Mr, 
Mackenzie  of  Lochmelm,  nearly  two  miles 
below,  on  the  north  fide,  where  the  coaft  is 
ipoftly  Arable  and  pafture  land. 

A  fifhing  company  is  now  forming,  and 
buildings  are  foon  to  be  ere&ed  at  Lochmelm, 
for  curing,  &c.  but  the  harbour  lies  at 
Logic,  half  a  mile  diftant,  on  the  oppofite 
fide,  where  I  found  a  number  of  bufies  very 
fafely  moored.  There  is  a  fmall  track  of 
land  at  Logie,  partly  arable  and  partly  in 
grafs.  It  is. well  fupplied  in  turf,  and  has 
fome  fmall  fprings  of  water. 

This  part  of  the  coaft  is  the  property  of 
Mr.  Mackenzie  of  Dundonald,  above  men* 
tioned,  who  is  the  proprietor  of  the  penin- 
fula  between  the  two  lochs, 

The  length  of  the  loch  from  Logie  to  its 
head  is  full  two  miles,  and  its  main  breadth 
above  half  a  mile.  The  harbour  of  Logie 
is  formed  by  a  point  next  the  fea,  which, 
having  doubled,  the  loch  widens  to  a  capa- 
cious open  bay,  interfperfed  with  iflands  ; 
and  here  a  third  natural  harbour  prefents 

itfelf 
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itfclf  on  the  north  fide,  at  a  place  called  Ula- 
pule,  *  where  there  are  about  i  oo  acres  of 
-  levelground,  lying  in  the  form  of  a  penin-* 
fula.  From  the  centrical  fituation  of  Ulapule 
lying  between  the  white  fifhery  in  the  open 
ocean,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  herring  fifh- 
ery at  the  head  of  the  loch,  on  the  other  hand^ 
it  was  judged  an  eligible  ftation  for  a  cuftom- 
houfe,^  which,  except  at  Oban,  is  the 
only  one  upon  the  continent  between  the 
Mull  of  Cantire  and  Thurfo  on  the  Pentland 
Firth, 

P  4  This 

•  €t  Loch  More,  or  Great  Loch  Briem,  is  a  large  and 
fafe  armof  the  Tea,  capable  of  hundreds  of  the  largeft  fljips, 
and  no  rocks  nor  ihoals  within  it,  but  one  ledge  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  Ulapoole,  which  extends  above  a  cable's  length  front 
that  fhore,  which  is  avoided  by  keeping  one  third  from  the 
Ulapoole  fide.  The  bed  places  in  this  loch  to  ride  in  are  in 
Ulapoole  Bay,  on  fourteen  or  fifteen  fathom  water,'  above  a 
cable's  length  from  the  fhore  ;  and  any  where  above  Logie 
Point,  on  from  thirteen  to  twenty-four  fathoms. 

**  Loch  Kenort  (by  which  Mr.  Mackenzie  means  Loch 
JCennard)  is  a  harbour  on  the  eaft  fide  '  of  Han-Martin, 
about  a  mile  northward  of  the  mouth  pf  Loch  Briem,  in 
which  veffeis  may  ride  very  fafe  on  fo  ur  or  five  fathoms  wa- 
ter, good  ground,  and  well  meltered.p 

f  It  is  fo  me  what  extraordinary,  that  though  a  cuftom 

houfe  was  eftablifhed  her$  for  the  convenience  of  the  fisheries, 

< 

it  has  no  power  to  clear  outveflels  on  the  bounty,  which  is  very 
inconvenient  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  coaft,  who  muft  pro- 
cure, their  clearances  elfewhere,  at  a  great  diftance. 
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This  coaft  was  thp  *  property  of  the  late 

earl  of  Cromarty,   and  it  is   now  reftoraj 

to  his  fon  Lord  Macleod,  with  a  large  track 

of  rugged  country   behind  it,   called  C<h 

giach.    An  indifferent  road  is  carried  from 

Ulapule  to  the  head  of  the  loch,  and  from 

thence  to  Dingwall   at  the   head  of  the 

*  Cromarty  Firth,  being  thirty-fix  miles  from 

fea  to  fea ;  but  there  is  a  fhorter,  though  left 

frequented  road,  to  the  head  of  the  Firth  of 

Dornoch. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  around  the 
loch  is  computed  at  i  ooo  j  and  thefe  upon 
little  Loch  Broom  at  500, 

Great  Loch  Broom  has  in  all  ages  beep  cfr 
lebrated  for  its  herring  fifheries,  and  is  con- 
fequeptly  the  grand  refort  of  the  buffes  from 
the  towns  on  the  Clyde,  at  the  diftance  of  200 
miles  or  upwards.  Whatever  be  the  caufe, 
the  arrival  of  the  herrings  is  jnore  certain 
here  than  in  any  part  of  the  kingdoms  and 
it  may  be  fairly  conje&ured,  that  a  miUio11 
fterling  has  in  the  laft  fifty  years  been  realis- 
ed from  the  water  of  only  feven  miles  in 
length,  and  fcarcely  a  mile  in  width  where 
broadeft. 

The  herrings,  till  of  late,  were  remarkable 

for  their  large  fize,  as  well  as  their  richnef? 

and 
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and  flavour.  At  prefent  their  richnefs  is 
the  fame  as  before,  but  their  fize  is  diminiflj* 
ed  from  500  to  8  or  900  for  each  barrel. 
In  the  fummer  they  are  taken  near  the  head 
of  the  loch,  and  in  the  winter,  towards  the 
center  of  it.  The  white  fifhery  here  is  de^ 
ftroyed  by  the  dog-fiih,  who  fw?irm  in  thefc 
waters,  owing  probably  to  the  flioals  of  her? 
rings  which  they  follow  from  place  to  place* 
Upon  leaving  Loch  Broom,*  I  was  £0  enter 
upon  the  moft  difficult  part  of  my  enterprise, 
and  at  a  feafon  which  rendered  fuch  a  journey 
almoft  impra&icable.  Oflober  had  now  fet 
in,  and  I  had  the  whole  coaft  to  traverfe,  un? 
avoidably,  on  foot,  as  far  as  Durnefs  upon 
the  North  Sea,  and  from  thence  to  Caithnefs. 

Many 


?*  It  was  oar  defign,  fays  Mr.  Pennant  on  leaving  the  fhip 
(at  Loch  Broom]  to  have  penetrated  by  land  as  far  as  the 
.extremity  of  the  ifland ;  but  were  informed  that  the  w::was 
unpayable  for  horfes  three  miles  farther,  and  that  even  an 
Highland  foot  meffenger  muft  avoid  part  of  the  hills  by 
eroding  an  arm  of  the  fca.  Return  the  fame  road  through 
a  variety  of  bog  and  hazardous  rock,  that  nothing  but  one 
fhoelefs  little  fteed  could  have  carried  us  over.  At  length 
we  arrived  fafely  on  board  the  fhip. 


■  ■  "  A  wond'rous  tokei, 

P(  heaven's  kind  care,  with  n^eks  unbroken." 


^* «» 
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Many   perfons    had   painted   in    ftrong 
colours,    the  difficulty  of  performing  this 
journey  at  any  feafon  of  the  year,  and  much 
more  fo  in  O&ober.     They  reprefented  the 
country  from  Aflynt  to  Caithnefs  ^ls  one  con- 
tinued wild  or  defart,  compofed  of  almoft 
impaffable  fwamps    and    ridges  of    moun- 
tains, where  I  would  find  few  inhabitants, 
no  feats  of  gentlemen,  no  roads,   inns,    or 
conveniencies  of  any  kind  except  water.    It 
was  farther  urged,  that  I  would  be  continu- 
ally interrupted  by  arms  of  the  fea,  which 
it  might  be  hazardous  to  crofs  at  that  feafon 
in  Highland  boats  5  that  the  rivers  might  be 
fwelled  by  rains   and  rendered  impaffable ; 
that  the  fwamps  would  be  covered  with  wa- 
ter; that  if,    upon  trial,   I  fhould  find  a 
journey  through  that  country  impradlicable, 
as  Mr.  Pennant  and  others  had  declared,  I 
would  be  obliged  to  return  to  Aflynt,  and 
crofs  the  country  to  the  Dornoch  Firth,  it- 
ielf  a  jpurney  qf  great  difficulty  at  all  fea- 
fons,  and  fcar?ely  paflable  in  winter. 

They  were  equally  averfe  to  a  fea  voyage 
round  Cape  Wrath ;  neither  was  I  furnifhed 
with  a  veffel  that  could  encounter  that  na- 
yigation.     I  had  befides   propofed  a  land 

journey 
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journey  by  which  I  might  fee  the  coaflr,  con-* 
verfe  with  the  few  inhabitants,  and  collect 
every  particular  relative  to  themfelves,  their 
country,  and  fifheries,  Being  now  at  Loch 
Broom,  from  whence  there  is  the  track  of  a 
road  to  Invernefs  by  Tain,  or  Dingwall?  J  was 
to  decide  upon  what  courfe  to  taket 

To  myfelf,  the  greateft  difficulty  arofe 
from  the  want  of  a  proper  guide  who  could 
fpeak  both  languages,  and  here  that  diffi- 
culty was  fortunately  removed.  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie of  Lochmelm  above  mentioned,  to 
the  civilities  I  had  received  from  him  whilq 
at  Loch  Broom,  introduced  me  to  a  half- 
pay  officer  of  the  fame  name,  who  at  the 
firft  word  faid,  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
pondudl  me  to  Durnefs  or  farther,  if  na 
other  perfon  offered  at  that  place.  Being  a 
native  of  Affynt,  he  had  a  general  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  and  he  undertook  to 
procure  a  guide  to  Durnefs  when  neceflary. 

This  unexpefted  and  generous  offer  was 
readily  embraced,  and  we  failed  immediately 
from  Ulapule  to  Loch  Kennard  at  the  main 
entrance  of  Loch  Broom,  a  commodious 
bay,  where  Mr.  Wpodhoufe  of  Liverpool  has 

expended 
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expended  5000I.  in  .ere&ing  J  a  fetof  build- 
ings for  curing  red  herrings. 

Notwithftanding  the  money  he  had  laid 
out,  the  number  of  people  whom  he  daily 
employed,  and  the  high  price  of  5s.  6d. 
given  to  the  fifhers  for  every  loofe  barrel 
of  hearings,  he  had  been  fo  harraffed  in  his 
bufinefs,  by  the  colle&or  pf  the  cuftom-houfe 
at  .Ulapule,  refpe&ihg  fait,  that  after  nc- 
Qioi^ftrating  in  vain  to  the  commiffioners  of 
thecuftoms  at  Edinburgh,  he  refolved  to  re- 
linquish that  trade  and  withdraw  his  capital 
He  accordingly  advertifed  his  buildings  for 
fale,  upo$  whiph,  it  is  faid,  the  commiffion- 
ers thought  proper  to  djfmifs  the  colle&or, 
which  gave  univerfal  fatisfa&jon,  and  par- 
ticularly to  Mr.  Woodhoufe,  who,  on  this 
news,  withdrew  his  advertisements  •,  and  he 
now  carries  on  a  bufinefs  that  is  likely  to  prove 
yeiy  beneficial  to  himfelf,  and  ftill  more  fo  to 
the  fifhers  and  labpurers  on  the  co^ft. 

I  was  gratified  by  Mr.  WoQdyer,  his  ma- 
nager, with  3  fight  of  thefe  works,  who 
obligingly,  and  without  referve,  gaye  me 
an  account  of  the  whole  procefs  of  drying 
the  fifh,  with  the  pric?s?  and  the  markets 
yvhere  they  were  fold, 

During 
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During  our  ftay  at  this  place,  a  violent 
ftorm  commenced,  of  wind,  rain,  and  hail, 
which  lay  on  the  fummits  of  the  mountains 
like  fnow ;  .and  now  all  the  horrors  of  a 
boifterous  winter  were  before  us. 

We  lodged  6ne  night  on  the  mainland,  at  a 
public  houfe  kept  by  a  widow,  where  the 
rain  poured  copioufly  upon  us  on  every  fide. 
Next  day,  all  or  moft  of  the  corn  belonging 
to  this  poor  woman,  that  had  been  cut 
down,  was  carried  away  by  the  floods; 
u  The  lofs  of  which/'  faid  (he,  "  I  will  bear 
"  as  well  as  I  can,  but  my  rent  is  to  be 
rt  doubled,  which  is  more  than  I  can  pay." 

The  weather  ftill  continued  wet  and  cold. 
The  wind  was  unfavourable  for  the  profe- 
cution  of  our  voyage,  and  the  fqualls  frpm 
the  mountains  rendered  the  attempt  in  an 
open  boat  impra&icable. 

Mr.  Woodyer,  feeing  our  diftrefs,  gene- 
roufly  offered  one  of  the  decked  veflels  to 
carry  us  to  the  Ifland  of  Tanera,  where  I 
propofed  to  look  at  another  herring  houfe 
juft  finifhed  by  Mr.  Morifon  and  Co. 

Thediftance  is  only  five  or  fix  miles;  but 
the  voyage  was  partly  through  a  narrow 
ftrait,  with  a  head  wind,  and  fubjeft  every 

ten 
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ten  or  fifteen  minutes  to  fqualls  from  the 
mountains,    accompanied  with  hail,  which 
Teemed  to  threaten  our  deflrudtion. 

We  tacked  and  ftruggled  three  or  four 
hours,  to  clear  a  paflage  fcarcely  a  mile  in 
Jength,  which  we  at  laft  accompliihed. 

Having  cleared  one  narrow  channel,  we 
had  to  encounter  another,  out  of  which  the 
wind  blew  with  irrefiftible  force.  Seeing  no 
end  to  this  work,  and  the  evening  approach- 
ing, I  requefted  to  be  put  afhore  on  the  main 
.  land,  which  feemed  to  be  inhabited.  From 
this  place  we  walked  along  the  coaft  till  we 
came  oppofite  to  the  Ifle  of  Tanera,  where 
we  procured  a  boat  that  carried  us  fafely 
acrofs  a  narrow  channel,  to  the  houfe  of  Mr* 
Morifon. 

The  buildings  ere&ed  here,  are  capa- 
cious, and  in  every  refpe<Sl  well  adapted  to 
the  bufmefs  of  curing  white  and  red  her- 
rings. Mr.  Morifon,  by  refiding  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  fifheries,  takes  the  benefit  of 
all  feafons,  and  every  appearance  of  her- 
rings, of  which  he  has  the  earlieft  intelli- 
gence. 

Thus,  his  local  fituation  gives  him  a  ma- 
.  nifeft  advantage  over  the  bufs  fleet  from  the 

Clyde, 
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*  *   » 

Clyde,    who  fet   out  upon  an  uncertainty 
where  to  find  the  fifh ;  and,  after  a  voyage  of 
two  or  three  weeks,  amidft  the  numerous 
iflands  and  rocks  of  the  weftern  ftiores,  ar- 
rive fometimes  too  early,  and  at  other  times 

■♦ 

too  late. 

In  this  dileftifna,  they  cruize  from  place  to 
place;  from  ofte  loch  to  another;  and" it 
often  happetts,  *  that  when  they  are  upon 
their  departure  from  a  lake,  the'herrings  are 
fleering  direftly  towards  itr  A  great  'p'art  of 
the  feafon  is  thereby  loft  j  the  herrings  pais 
on  towards  Ireland ;  the  biifles  return  '  to 
their  ports  half  empty,  Upon  an  average ; 
the  owners  are  difappointed,  ^nd  the  Weft  I 
India  fhips  proceed  to  fea-  without  hav- 
ing procured  the  full  amount  of  their  car- 
goes. 

The  buffes  clear  out  a  fecond  time  with 
the  greateft  difpatch,  and  dire6l  their  courfe 
for  the  weft  coaft  of  Ireland,  upon  the  fame 
uncertainty  s  while  the  natives  on  that  coaft, 
by  means  of  their  vicinity  to,  and  ready  in- 
telligence of  the  fhoals,  are  loading  many 
yeflels  with  full  cargoes. 

This  accounts  partly  for*  the  bad  fuccefs 
of  the  bufs  fifhery  in  Scotland,  and  ftrongly 

points 
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-  points  out  the  rieceflity  of  ere&ing  villages 
upon  the  fifhing  grounds  ?  where  men  of*  fome 
property  will  be  always  ready  to  embrace  every 
opportunity  that  crfFers*  It  will  alio  reftore 
a  fhare  of  thefe  fifheries  to  the  natives,  who. 
by  certain  reftri&ions  iri  the  fifhery  laws, 
have  been  excluded  from  availing  themfelves 
of  their  natural  birth-right.- 

They  are  unable  in  their  preferit  fituation 
to  fit  out  buffes,   and  the  law  prevents  thofe 
who  can  only  equip  fmall  boats,  from  fell* 
ing  their  little  captures  to  the  ft  rangers  who 
come  among  them  in  decked  vefTels   upon 
the  bounty,  till  fuch  vefTels  fhall  have  re- 
mained there  three  months,  when  probably 
the  herrings  have  left  the  coaft.     It  is  there- 
fore evident,    that  while  all  parties  fuffer 
more  or  lefs  by  this  reftrifting  claufe,  the 
nation  fuftains    a  proportionable   negative4 
lofs. 

In  Ireland,  where  the  herring  fifhery  has 
rifen  inftantaneoufly  to  a  great  magnitude^ 
there  are  no  reftraints  upon  fifhing,  buying, 
or  felling.  The  good  confequences  of  this 
freedom  is  fenfibly  felt  in  the  employment  it 
gives  to  the  induftrious,  the  cheap  food  it 

affords 
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affords  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the 
Freights  it  furnifhes  to  (hipping,  t  and  the  in- 
creafe  it  adds  to  national  wealth. 

In  the  fummer  of  1786,  Mr.  Morifon 
loaded  a  veflel  and  fent  her  to  the  market 
before  the  Clyde  veflels  appeared  upon  the 
coaft.  When  they  arrived,  the  herrings 
were  moftly  difperfed,  and  the  captures  were 
fmall.  Defpairing  of  the  return  of  the  her- 
rings in  winter^  the  whole  bufs  fleet  failed 
from  Clyde,  as  before  obferved,-  to  the  Irifh 
fifhery,  where  they  were  unfuccefsful ;  while 
at  Loch  Broom,  and  the  coaft  around  it, 
500  fail  might-  have  been  loaded*  Of  this 
late  booty,  Mr.  Morifon  again  availed  him- 
felf ;  but  fo  ill  provided  is  that  country  in 
the  neceffaries  for  fifhing,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  come  up  to  London,  in  March  1787, 
with1  the  view  of  purchafing  veflels,  cafks, 
ftaves,  and  nets,  preparatory,  to  the  next 
fifhing  feafon. 

Thefe  few  particulars  will,  I  hope,  con- 
vince the  reader,  of  the  great  importance  of 
fifhing  ftations  along  the  coafts  of  the  High- 
lands; where  a  great,  a  certain,  and  a  per- 
manent fifhery  may  be  carried  on  by  the 
people  refiding  at    or  near  thefe    ftations ; 

Q^  where 
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whert  traders  and  fiftiert  may  be  readily  and 
cheaply  fuppKed  with  materials  $  and  what 
veffelsmay  be  built  or  repaired. 

Mr.  Monfon  accompanied  us  hi  his  faoat 
to  the  main  land  of  Cogiadh,  and  from 
thence  through  fome  good,  and  fome  bad 
land,  to  the  houfe  of  a  tadkftnan,  by  whom 
we  were  furnifhed  with  a  boat  and  fix  men, 
to  carry  us  acrofs  a  wide  bay  to  Loch  Inver, 
in  Affynt. 

Our  only  difficulty  in  this  voyage  hap- 
pened at  the  firft  fetting.out.  The  wind  hkw 
frefii  from  the  fea,  which  fent  in  a  high 
fwell  that  rolled  furioufly  along  the  "beach, 
and  diffolved  in  a  cloud  of  white  foam. 

Having  dragged  the  boat  to  a  proper 
ftation  on  the  fhore,  it  was  refolved  that 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  boatmen,  and  my- 
felf,  fhould  go  on  board  before  (he  was 
launched  -,  that  the  people  on  ftiore,  of  whom 
there  were  a  croud  of  men,  Women,  and 
children,  fhould  be  prepared  to  pufli  the 
boat  out,  between  the  wave  that  had  juft 
paiTed,  and  that  which  was  follovtoflg,  before 
it  had  time  to  break. — Id  ^ffb&mg  thia, 
fome  of  the  people  were  almoft  qp  p*  their 
ihotriders  in  water  and  foam,  while  fho&  fi 

the 
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the  boat  were  draining  every  nerve  to  keep 
her  out;  by  means  of  oars  and  poles.  The 
tongues,  the  noife,  and  the  buftle  upon  this 
bccafion  refembled,  we  may  fuppofe,  the 
confufion  at  Babylon;  and  this  work,  when 
the  wind  blows  from  certain  points,  is  to 
be  repeated  upon  the  launch  of  every  fifhing 
boat  5  merely  from  the  want  of  a  fmall  pier, 
a  coriveniency  almoft  unknown  in  the  High- 
lands, and  which  proves  a  great  impediment 
to  fisheries. 

We  had  9  pleafant  evening's  fail  to  the 
mouth  of  Loch  Inver.  The  men  com- 
plained as  ufual  of  the  rife  in  their  rents. -- 
c<  Our  fathers,"  laid  they,  "  were  called  out 
"  to  fight  our  mailer's  battles,  and  this  is 
•*c  our  reward."  They  (poke  with  feeming 
indifference  of  the  caufe  in  which  their  fa- 
thers,  and  probably  fome  of  themfelves  had 
been  engaged,  which  they  faid,  they  did  not 
jonderftand. 

We  arrived  after  fun-fet  at  the  houfe  of 
Mr.  Donald  Rofs,  on  the  head  of  Loch  Inver, 
where  we  met  with  a  true  Highland  reception. 
We  were  now  at  the  north  extremity  of 
Jtoft-fhire,  and  on  the  propferty  of  Lady 
Sutherland,  the  rental  of  whofe  eftate,  here, 
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and  in  the  county  of  Sutherland,  is  about 
5,oool.  per  annum.  This  fine  loch  Is  divide 
ed  into  two  parts,  the  outer  and  the  inner.*—*- 
The  outer  loch,  or  rather  the  bay  between 
the  point  of  Cogiach  and  the  point  of  A£ 
fyftt,  abounds  in  cod,  ling,  and  fkate,  &c. — 
The  inner  loch  is  almoft  land-locked,  and 
fufficiently  capacious  for  a  large  fleet  of  {hips. 
It  has  a  fine  clean  entrance,  with  twenty  fa- 
thom water,  which  leffens  gradually  towards 
the  head,  where  there  is  above  five  fathom, 
and  a  fine  fandy  beach,  near  to  which  the  her- 
rings are  taken. 

At  the  head  of  the  loch,  on  the  fouth  fide, 
there  is  a  remarkable  fafe  creek,  with  three 
fathom  water,  where  Mr.  Rofs,  and  Mr.  Jo- 
feph  Bacon  of  Douglas  in  the  Ifle  of  Man, 
erefted  in  the  year  1775,  a  large  curing 
houfc  with  a  dwelling  houfe,  where  Mi*. 
Rofs  refides.  There  is  a  fin  all  wharf  on 
this  creek,  where  bufles  may  lay  their  fides 
within  a  few  yards  of  Mr.  Rofs's  door. 

Though  the  utmoft  expence  of  thefe  build- 
ings did  not  exceed  2500  guineas,  Mr.  Rofs 

is 

**  "  Loch  Inver,  above  the  little  ifland  Glaflbch,  which  lies 
in  the  middle  of  it,  is  well  flieltered,  good  ground,  of 
fuffice  it  depth  for  the  largeft  fhips,  and  nothing  to  be  feared 
in  failing  along  the  S.  fides  of  Soya  Ifland  and  Glaflbch." 

MackenxU* 
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is  out  of  pocket,  and  appears  inclinable  to 
transfer  his  concern  therein.  The  failure 
in  this  bufinefs,  he  fays,  was  partly  owing 
to  the  vexatious  trouble  that  they  had  from 
the  colledlor  of  the  cuftom-houfe  of  Loch 
Broom,  refpe&ing  ialt,t  which  ended  in  an 
expenfive  law  fuit  before  the  Court  of  Sef- 
lion  at  Edinburgh,  between  Mr.  Rofs  and 
the  colle&or,  when  the  latter  had  a  final! 
majority  of  the  Lords  in  his  favour.  Mr. 
Rofs  declares,  that  he  paid  the  collector  20L 
per  annum  for  fome  years,  in  order  that  the 
fait  bufinefs  might  be  facilitated,  yvithout 
farther  claims  or  expe&ations. 

The  lands  around  this  Loch  are  rough 
and  hilly,  but  there  is  fome  level  ground  on 
the  edge  of  the  beach,  four  acres  of  which 
were  feued  by  Meflrs,  Rofs  and  Bacon,  for 
a  period  of  999  years,  which  ground,  with 
the  buildings  thereon,  they  are  willing  to 
transfer. 

-  This  is  the  laft  place  towards  the  North, 
from  whence  a  dire£t  road  can  be  made  be- 
tween the  two  feas.  The  diftance  from  Loch 
-Inver  to  Tain  is  fifty-fix  miles;  forty-three 
of  which  on  the  eaft  fide  are  level,  jand  the 
whole  might  be  made  a  cart  road. 

Qj  Though 
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Though  the  parifti  of  Aflynt  h  not 
lous,  yet  the  number  of  inhabitants  amount 
to  2,500. 

About  five  miles  from  Loch  Ihver;  there 

\   is  a  frefh   water  lake,  called  Loch  Aflynt, 

'  feven  miles  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth, 

jf   whofe  banks  are  well  peopled.    From  tins 

lake  the  river  Inver  falls  into  the  loch  of 

that  name,  and  furnifhes  fome  lafts  of  faU 

mon  annually.    Another  river  falls  into  the 

creek  where  the  curing  houfe  is  built. 

The  fliores  on  the  north  fide  of  the  loch, 
as  far  as  the  point  of  Aflynt,  is  inhabited  by 
people  who  are  alternately  employed  in  filh- 
ing  and  in  agriculture,  if  it  deferves  that 
name.  Their  fields  confift  of  patches  of  foil 
between  the  rocks,  which  they  cultivate  with 
the  fpade,  and  whofe  produce  fiipplies  them 
in  good  years,  with  potatoes  and  meal  till 
the  enfuing  feed  time. 

Here  nothing  is  loft  that  will  even  faife  a 
fheaf  of  grain,  and  many  of  their  fields  do  tiot 
exceed  the  dimenfions  of  a  common  carpet. 

After  feed  time,  they  look  for  fupjport  to 
Mr.  Rofs,   who  is  the  only  pcrfon  in  that 

country 
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country  \yy  whom  thpycanbe  fupplied  with  the 
fitwUeft  article.  He  imports  oat  andbarley  meal, 
which  he  fells  upon  credit,  to  the  amount  of 
of  more  th&£  their  rents,  on  their  engaging 
to  pay  for  the  fame  in  money,  or  iji  fifh. 

When  I  was  at  this  place  in   Q&ober     * 
1786,  thefe  people  had  fallen  greatly  behind  \f 
in  their  payment^ ;  and,  after  the  utmoft  ex- 
ertions to  reduce  their  debts,  Mr.  Rofs  was 
obliged  to  take  their  bills  or  notes  of  hand 
for  the  remainder.     Being  favoured  with  a 
fight  of  thefe  bills,  I  took  the  number  and 
amount  of  the  whole,  which  I  found  to  be 
162  bills,  making  359I.   Some  of  them  were 
fo  fmall  as.  fix  teen  fhilhngs,  and  all  of  them 
overdue.    The  number  of  people  thus  fup- 
ported  by  one  *ftan3  is,  at  the  rate  of  fix  to  a 
family,  972,  befides  thofe  who  had  paid  up 
their  arrears.  Should  Mr.  Rofs  give  up  a  bu 
iinefa  of  which  he  is  heartily  tired,  many  fa- 
milies muft  abandon  their  native  country, 
unlofsiome  effectual  meafures  fhall  be  adopt- 
ed for  their  relief,  from  another  quarter. 

A  fttU  greater  caufe  of  diftrefs,  arifesfrom 
the  want  of  felt  to  feafon  their  fifh,  which 
forms  a  principal  part  of  their  food, v  and 
throws  them  into  fluxes,  of  which  fome  die  * 

Qjf  infomuch> 
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infomuch,  that  Mrs.  Rofs  has  continually  a 
a  number  of  helplefs  patients  upon  her  hands, 
to  who  n  flic  i  both  do6ior  and  nurfe,  befidcs 
fupplying  them  with  fuch  fuitable  food  and 
drink  as  her  houfe    fF  rds. 

While  the  unhappy  people,  whofe  lot  it  is 
to  inhabit  thofe  fterile  and  neglefted  (hores  of 
of  the  north  Highlands,  are  thus  lingering 
through  the  want  of  common  neceffaries  of 
life,  thofe  of  the  fame  rank,  who  refide  on  the 
fifhing  fhores  of  Ireland,  are  plentifully  fup- 
plied,  and  liberally  encouraged,  both  by  the 
ftate,  and  by  individuals.  Some  of  the  latter, 
to  whofe  a&ivity  is  principally  owing  the  ra- 
pid increafe  of  the  Irifti  filheries,  are  inviting 
experienced  perfons  from  every  quarter,  by 
alluring  offers,  to  come  and  fettle  in  the 
towns  which  are  how  erefting  on  the  north- 
weft  coaft  of  that  kingdom. 

One  of  thefe  letters  h  d  been  directed  to 
Mr,  Bacon,  in  the  Ifle  of  Man,  who  fent  a 
copy  of  it  to  Mr.  Rofs,  of  which  I  bad 
the  perufal. 

We  were  now  to  enter  Sutherland,  which 
is  divided  from  Rofs-fhire  at  the  Stolrc  of 
Aflynt,  a  projefting  point  or  head-land,  well 

known  to  /nariners. 

desckip- 
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PESCRIPTION  OF  SUTHERLANDSHIRE.* 

THE  county  of  Sutherland  is  the  raoft^'      y 
remote  kf  Great  Britain,  and  alfo  the  \  ^ 
jnoft  rugged  and  leaft  improveable.  f 

Excepting  fome  inconfiderable  tracks  along 
thefhores,  it  is  moftly  compofed  of  mountains 
of  rock  and  ftrata,  extenfive  moraffes,  and  im- 
paifable  bogs.  "  I  never  faw  a  country,  "  fays 
Mr.  Pennant,  "  that  feemed  to  have  been  fb 
torn  ai  -d  convulfed :  the  fhock  when  ever  it 
happened,  fhook  off  all  that  vegetates" — 
yet  her  ,  the  flrata,  near  the  bafe  of  the 
mountains,  and  in  the  bottoms  are  com- 
pofed of  white  marble,  fine  as  the  Parian ; 
houfes  are  built  with  it,  and  walls 
raifed:  burnt,  it  is  the  manure  of  the 
country  j  but  oftener  nature  diffolves,  and 
prefents  it  ready  prepared  to  the  lazy 
farmers. — Numbers  of  the  miferables  of 
this  country,  were  now  [1772]  migrating. 
They  wander  in  a  ftate  of  defperation ; 
too  poor  to  pay,  they  madly  fell  them- 
felves,  for  their  paflage,  preferring  a  tem- 
porary bondage  in   a  ftrange   land,  to 

ftarving  for  life  in  their  native  foil," 

It 
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It  may  eafily  be  conceived,  that  the  indi- 
gence and  defperation  of  thefe  people  arife 
chiefly  from  the  feverity  of  the  climate,  as 
well  as  the  poverty  of  the  foil,  which  utterly 
precludes  improvements  in  agriculture,  of  any 
confequence ;  and  nine  parts  out  of  ten  in 
this  great  county,  muft  unavoidably  remain 
an  inhofpitable,  flerik  defart,  to  the  end  of 
time. 

The  moft  fouthern  part  of  the  county  is 
from  fea  to  fea,  the  property  of  the  Countefs 
of  Sutherland.  The  north-weft  divifion  be- 
longs to  Lord  Rae,  and  is  generally  called 
Lord  Rae-s  country.  In  this  divifion  is  the 
noted  head-land,  called  Cape  Wrath,  a  coaft 
of  perpendicular  rock,,  and  the  dread  of 
mariners.  At  fome  diftance  from  thence* 
eaftward,  there  is  a  track  of  defolation  itfe!f> 
faid'  to  extend  thirty  miles  every  way,  called 
Lord  Rae's  Foreft,  where  7  or  800  deer  range 
at  large. 

I  have  often  obferved  that  where  nature  is 
fparing  of  her  gifts  in  one  refpecfc,  fhe  is 
bountiful  in  another.  If  Sutherland  has 
the  moft  barren  territory,  it  has  rich  feas. 

Many  counties  in  Britain  have  one  coaft; 
a  fmall  number  have  a  double  coaft,  but  the 

county 
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county  of  Sutherland  has  a  treble  coafh 
which  affords  accefs  to  fifheries  on  the  weft, 
pn  the  north,  andonthee^ft. 

There  gre  feveral  frnail  iOgnds  on  the  weft 
coaft  of  Sutherland,  of  which  only  one, 
called  Elen  Handa*  is  inhabited. 

The  clans  in  this  county,  are  Sutherlands 
and  Mackays.  The  former  generally  corn* 
pofe  the  principal  part  of  a  regiment  of  fen- 
cibles  in  every  war.  The  latter,  of  whom 
Lord  Rae  is  the  chief,  are  folHpg  off  $»  $heir 
Bombers. 


J    O   U   R   N   A   L> 

On  our  leaving  Loch  Inver,  Mr.  Rofs  went 
out  with  us  in  his  boat  to  the  narrow  part 

of  the  Stoire,  where  we  landed,  and  took 

« 

a  guide  for  the  bay  on  the  north  fide  of  it. 
In  this  day's  journey  we  obferved  the  rutins  iff 
an  old  caftle  or  fortrefs  which  our  guide 
faid  was  frequented  by  wild  cats;  and 
warned  us  of  our  danger  fhould  we  approach 
it  *  but  his  admonition  was  disregarded.  It 
Hands  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  extremi- 
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ty  of  the  Stoire,  and  commands  an  exten- 
five  view  of  thte  coaft,  and  of  the  ocean,  fa 
that  no  enemy  could  approach  by  water, 
without  being  diftih&ly  feen  in  every  direc- 
tion; 

Towards  the  weft,  we  perceived  the  Butt 
of  the  Lewis,  diftant  about  fifty  miles  ;  and 
6n  the  fouth,  we  could  barely  diftinguifl* 
the  north  land  of  Sky, 

In  paffing  a  finall  field,  from  which  the 
corn  had  been  juft  carried  away,  we  reckoned 
forty-two  wild  geefe  bufily  employed  among 
the  ftubble,  from  which  they  did  not  feem 
difpofed  to  move,  till  we  got  within  a  ftone^ 
throw  of  them. 

When  wq  arrived  at  the  north  fide  of  this 
peninfula,  another  large  bay  prefented  itfelf; 
and  this  being  fkirted  with  fmall  ones,  I 
was  defirous  to  coaft  the  whole  in  a  boat,  in- 
ftead  of  eroding  immediately  to  the  oppofitc 
fide. 

With  this  view  it  was  neceflary  to  fecure 
a  lodging  upon  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  bay, 
and  to  engage  a  boat  thither,  which  proved 
a  greater  difficulty  than  we  had  conceived. 
The  people  were  bufy  at  their  harveft,  which 
they  pofitiyely  refufed  to  leave.  The  even- 
ing 
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ihg  advanced,  Mr.  Mackenzie  fcolded,  prcP 
bably  fwore,  and  at  length  fucceeded. 

It  happenfed  to  be  at  low  ebb,  and  the 
boat  lay  a  great  way  from  the  water,  amidft 
heavy  fand,  which  required  many  hands  to 
get  her  afloat. 

Having  got  on  board  once  more,  Mr; 
Mackenzie,  who  always  took  his  turn  at  the 
oat,  dire&ed  our  courfe  for  a  houfe  near 
Loch  Niet,  which  we  explored  next  morn- 
ing. 

From  thence  we  cddfted  along  the  bbttofli 
of  the  main  bay,  to  a  capacious  fafe  loch, 
called  Kylefcough,  which  forms  the  northerh 
boundary  of  Lady  Sutherland's  eft  ate  on 
that  fide ;  and  where  Lord  Rae's  eftatc  com- 
mences* 

kylefcough  is  the  largeft  of  all  the  nor- 
thern lakes  beyond  Loch  Broom.  It  reaches 
within  ten  miles  of  Loch  Shin,  an  inland 
lake,  fixteen  miles  in  length,  from  whence 
there  is  a  road  to  the  Firth  of  Dornoch. 
This  is  the  only  opportunity  that  nature 
affords  to  thefe  very  remote  inhabitants,  for 
a  land  communication  with  other  parts  of 
Britain. 

Froni  Kylefcough,  we  pafled  Loch  Sark 
and  Loch  Calaway,  to  Loch  Badiwal,  an- 
other 
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other  fafe  b*y  $  but  the  entrance  is  srpwdfid 

with  rocks  and  finajl  iflwd^. 

We  wepe  jww  in  the  laft  parifh  On  die 
weft  coaft  of  Scotland,  called  Ed£r#tfuUis> 
where  we  found  a  welcome  reception  frpjs 
Mr.  Turner  the  minifter  of  tbftt  fQjqlonj. 
region.  This  gentleman  h^d  fepen  .engaged 
in  a  law  fuit  with  the  truftees  of  Jypxid  R$c$ 
eftate,  who  claimed  a  right  to  all  the  fea 
wreck  that  grew  upon  his  glebe,  beyond 
what  he  could  ufe  in  manuring  it.  He  de- 
nied their  right  to  any  part  of  the  marine 
produce,  and  was  nonsuited,  he  aUec^ges, 
very  unjuMy. 

Mr.  Turner  walked  with  us  next  morning 
to  Scowrie  Bay,  the  beft  track  of  land  that 
we  had  feen  fince  we  left  Affynt,  aijd  inha- 
bited by  twenty  families.  This  little  bay  is 
iheltered  at  the  entrance  by  Elen  Handa ; 
but  notwithftanding  its  apparent  fecurity, 
fea-faring  people  do  not  fpeak  well  of  it. 

Being  furnifhed  with  a  guide  for  Loqh 
Laxford,  we  puflied  on  vigoroudy  towards 
that  lake,  where  we  might  fecure  a  lodging 
before  night  •,  when  it  would  be  impoffible 
to  ad'  an  e  a  hundred  yards  without  danger* 
from  precipices  or  bogs.  Even  with  day- 
light we  found  difficulty  in  gettji^g  forward. 

It 


It  is  a  country  where  no  man,*  wl*o  cannot 
climb  like  a  goat,  and  jump  like,  a  grafshop* 
per,  fhould  attempt  to  travel,  idlpccially  in 
the  month  of  O&ober, 

We  dire&ed  our  c  ourfe  towards  the  mouth 
of  the  loch ;  where,  having  arrived,  we  en* 
tereda  hut,  took  out  our  barley  bread,  cur 
Highland  cheeie  hard  as  flint,  and  our  whif- 
Jcey  bottle.  The  people  %  fupplied  us  with 
water,  and  a  horn  tumbler. 

We  prefented  each  perfon  with  a  dram, 
and  tfaey  in  return,  brought  out  a  wooden  bowl 
full  of  milk,  againft  the  ufe  of  which  no  re- 
fuial  was  admitted.  Mr.  Mackenzie  had 
fnufF,  which  is  highly  valued  in  the  High- 
lands, where  any  ftranger  who  cannot  take  a 
.pinch,  or  give  one,  is  looked  upon  with  an 
*vil  eye. 

I  was  forxy  to  perceive,  what  1  little  ex~ 
pe&ed  to  find  in  fo  fmall  a  community 
two  lunatics^  one  of  them  a  grown,  well, 
looked  woman,  who  had  been  difappointed 
in  a  love  affair ;  the  other,  a  boy  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  did  not  feem  pleafed  with 
the  lodgings  that  the  few  cottages  in  this 

place 
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place  afforded ;  and  having  fome  knowledge 
of  a  farmer  and  fifher,  at  the  head  of  the 
loch,  we  engaged  for  a  boat  thither;  which, 
as  ufual,  we  had  to  launch. 

Having  a  ftraight  courfe,  a  ftrong  breeze, 
and  a  fair  wind,  we  fet  out  with  only  two 
men,  the  fons  of  our  hoft,  who  feemed  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  management  of 
a  fifhing  boat. 

A  great  fea  rufhed  in  at  the  mouth  of  the 
loch,  which,  having  no  interruption  from 
points  or  head-lands,  rolled  with  awful  gran* 
deur  to  the  upper  end  of  this  beautiful 
lake,  where  it  broke  furioufly  upon  the 
beach. 

Our  young  men  feemed  to  defpife  danger; 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  could  pre- 
vail upon  them  to  haul  down  the  fails  that 
threatened  to  bury  us  under  the  waves.  This 
they  obferved,  was  nothing  to  the  fea  with- 
out, "  which,"  faid  they,  "  is  now  running 
mountains  high ;  but  we  never  mind  it  if 
*<  we  get  fifh  enough/' 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  intrepid 
Highlanders  are  not  able  to  equip  more  fuit- 
able  boats  for  the  fea  fifhery.  However  they 
may  defpife  danger,  fuch  boats  as  they  have 

at 
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at  prefent  cinriot  go  far  from  ffoore;  for* 
feoold  a  fttfrni  overtake  them  when  fifhing 
at  the  diitarice  of  fifteen  jot  twenty  miles 
from  land,  they  mtfft  inevitably  perifh. 

In  Shetland  there  are  a  number  of  boats 
that  gd  to  the  diftance  of  thirty  miles  from 
land*  where  the  cod  and  ling  are  the  moft 
ttomerous,  and  of  the  largdft  fize  >  but,  for 
thdr  fecurity,  they  go  in  little  fleets*  ac- 
companied by  a  decked  veflel,.  which  receives 
tad  Cures  their  fifh  ih  moderate  weather,  and 
Jtfeferves  their  lives  in  ftormy  weathen 

Oh  the  Murray  Firth,  and  the  coaft  of 
Aberdeenfhire,  the  fifhers  have  boats  fuited 
fbr  the  foaft*  and  others  of  a  larger  fi2e  fct 
the  diftsftt  ftftiery,  which  they  life  as  occa~ 
fionS  require;  With  thefe  large  boats  they 
fkmetirfitfs  go  out  of  fight  of  land,  towards 
the  ceaft  &f  Norway*  whereas,  the  High* 
tend  boats  are  nearly  of  one  iize*  (lender 
built >  and  but  indifferently  equipped.  Thefd 
pebple  labour  under  every  difadtf&ntage* 
Whether  ploughing  the  ocean*   or  delving; 

Having  defired  to  try  Are  eJtperiitlettt  df 
bare  yol&6v  at  it  is  termed,    we  run  at  a 

ft  gowl 
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good  rate  to  the  head  of  the  loch,  where  we 
entered  a  large  river,  which  furnifhes  fomc 
lafts  of  falmon  annually. 

Here  we  were  met  by  the  perfon  in  whole 
houfe  Mr.  Mackenzie  had  propofed  we  fhould 
lodge.  We  received:  a  more  than  common 
welcome  to  whatever  his  houfe  could  afford, 
and  for  what  it  did  not  afford  he  was  conti- 
nually making  apologies. 

Loch  Laxford  is  itfelf  moftly  a  harbour 
in  moderate  weather,  for  large  fhips ;  *  and  it 
is  happily  furnifhed  on  both,  fides  with  fmall 
bays,  where  coafters  and  fifhing  veflels  lie 
in  great  fecurity.  The  befi  harbour  for  large 
fhips,  is  near  the  entrance  on  the  fouth  fide, 
but  there  is  fcarcely  any  land  where  houfes 
could  be  built. 

If  -a  town  was  erefted  higher  up,  or  at 
the  head  of  the  loch,  the  large  {hipping  bo- 
low 
* 

*  "  Loch  Laxford  is  a  capacious  very  fine  harbour ;  there 
is  nothing  to  fear  coming  in,  but  what  is  always  above  wa. 
ter^  except  an  half- tide- rock,  about  a  cable's  length  W.  frofe 
Dufkere ;  the  ground  an4  flicker  are  good,  aad  fhe^deptb 
Ouiderate  for  fhips  of  .a&iizes. 

"  The  benV anchorage  is  aoove  Ilan-Valti  afty  where;  or 
flcarer  the  mouth  of  the" loch,  on  the  S.  nde>  between  Ilatt* 
A& .  a&d  Finadil."  mr  #  Mackenzie* 
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knfr  might  fend  their  boats  thithfer  £ot  filch 
neceflaries  as  they  might  waiit  5  but  as  the 
whole  upper  part  of  th£  loch  is  a  road, ,  or 
good  anchoring  place*  (hipping  might  lie 
f^fely  with  moft  winds,  off  the  toWn* 

The  whole  length  of  the  loch  does  not 
exceed  four  miles,  and  its  breadth  (the  bays 
excepted)  is  under  one  mile;  There  are  fome 
-  fpots  of  arable  land  aroUnd  the  bays,  and  a 
large  track  of  fhallow  mofs  at  the  head  of 
the  loch,  which  might  foon  be  improved. 
The  whole  coaft  is  under  mortgage,  to 
Charles  Gordon  Efq.  of  Skelpick,  factor  to 
Lord  Rae's  eftate.  The  number  of  fami- 
lies around  the  loch,,  and  in  the  diftrift,  is  % 
£xteen.  *  V 

From  the  defcription  that  we  received  of  the 
country  before  us,  it  was  neceflary  to  fiipply 
ourfelves  at  Loch  Xaxford  with .  another 
guide,  and  a  frefh  ftock  bf  barley-bread, 
cheefe,  and  whilkey,  fufficient  for  our  jour- 
tiey  toDurnefs;  which,  with  all  the  wind- 
ings  around  the  hills,  arid  among  the 
fwamps,  was  ftill  confiderable. 

We  fet  ouf  in  g&odtime,  and  foon  reached 
Loch  Inchard,  the  rival  to  Loch  Larforcf , 

Ka  . .   •.  ;.  and 
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iftd  the  laft  fcay  or  harbour  on  the  nortk 
Weft  coaft  of  Scotland,  from  whence  to  Cape 
Wrath,  the  /here  prefents  one  uniform  fine 
af  lofty  rock* 

This  foeh  is  abdufe  t  w^  miles  in  lmigth  by 
half  a  mile  in  width ;  the  whole  it  one  con- 
tinued harbour,  feeure  from  all  winds,  with 
good  ground, ,  and  having  from  eight  to  thk- 
ty-feven  fathom  water,*  It  has  alio  fame 
commodious  final!  bays  where  fifhing  vdfcb 
and  boats  lie  in  fa&ty. 

There  is  much  arable  land  around  the 
lech,  alfo  a  fclmonfifhery,  and  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  amounts  to  Qghtocfi  &* 
tirilie*»  • 

At  the  diftance  of  four  miles  north,  v&t 
the  coaft,  there  is  another  track  of  amble 
land,  inhabited  by  twwtty^two  fanukft 
Who,  with  thofeof  Loch  ku&ant  ***  Loch 

•  "  Loch  HUfhort  las  a fa& antrancfe,  kw«ttftdtetei 
the  ground  good,  and  the  depth  of  water  moderate  for  fop* 
of  all  fi«es.  Siul  up  tOl  you  Ut  laDd-lock**,  *nd  ***** 
neareft  thenorth  or  eaft  fide. 

«*  I,och  Ardicaar  is  a  ertefc  (at  the  toouth  <$  I**1*' 
♦hard)  with  fufficiaat  depth  of  water,  aftdthegrotU^d^ 
and  good  ;  but  tljEre  is  bad  riding  ia  it  ih  Winter,  ***** 
-wind  blows  1wm  the  weftwakL* 
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kaxfbrd,  make  fifty-flx  families  of  $3$ 
people.  This  is  the  only  data  on  which  tfr 
form  a  cpnje6hjre  of  the  population  between 
the  Point  of  Aflynt  and  Cape  Wrath,  includ* 
ing  the  main  coaft,  ths  hanks  of  the  lakes, 
pndaU  tljqfe  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  thefe 
(hores.  The  length  of  the  coaft  upon  the 
main  fea,  is  at  leaft  forty  miles ;  the  circumr 
ference  of  the  lakes  and  bays  is  above  159 
miles :  we  may  ftate  thp  whole  line  qf  coaft 
at  200  miles ;  which,  including  the  few  inha? 
bitants  of  the  back  country,  does  not  con- 
tain above  2000  people,   pr  tea  for  each 

This  confideration,  with  the  incorrigible 
fterility  of  the  cQunfry,  feems  tQ  p«*  a  ne- 
gative agautfl  the  eftqbUftiment  ftf  a  town 
upon  the  north-weft  coaft,  beyond  the  Point 
of  Aflynt,  There  are,  however,  athef  confir 
derations  which  merit  attention*  The  foft, 
though  not  the  mpft  important  on  this 
coaft,  relates  to  fifheries. 

It  has  been  pbferved  by  the  oldeft  men  now 

living,  that  the  fhoals  of  herrings  do  not 

•  frequent  this  coaft  with  that  regularity  an4 

Conftancy  which  is.  perceived  on  the  fhores  of 

Rofs-ftiire,    I  faw  at  Lord  Rae's  houfe  in 

R  3  £ocl\ 


Loch  Tongue,  a  book  that  contains"  copies 
of  i  correfpondenc?,  from  the  year  1730  to 
1740,  between  George  Lord  Rae  and  cer- 
tain merchants  of  Glafgow,  Renfrew,  and 
Dunbar,  relative  to  herrings  caught  by  his 
lordfhip's  tenants  upon  this  coaft.  It  ap- 
pears from  their  correfpondence,  that  her- 
rings were  then  plentiful ;  that  his  lordfhip 
fold  them  ready  cured ;  and  that  the  mer- 
chants  fent  veflfels  to  take  them  away  at  a 
fixed  price  agreed  upon  by  contract  between 
the  parties,  for  3  given  number  of  years. 

Sometime  after  the  above  date,  the  her- 
ringg,  forfook  that  coaft,  till  within  thefe 
laft  ten  years,  when  they  returned,  and  have 
continued  their  vifits  to  the  prefent  time. 
This  uncertainty  of  the  herriiigs  furnifhes 
another  difcouragipg  circumftance  againft  a 
fifhing  ftationj  but  though  the  herrings  are 
uncertain,  -the  cod  and  ling  fifhery  is  invari- 
able to  thofe  who  can  venture  a  confiderable 
way  in  the  open  fea,  where  the  fifti  are  large 
and  inexhauftibie.  Still  more  important  is 
the  great  fifhery  off  the  fouth  coaft  of  Ice- 
land, to  which  there  is  an  open  fea,  and  no 
interruption  whatever. 
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4  Veffels  which  frequent  that  fifhery  from 
Holland  and  other  parts,  generally  allow 
one  month  upon  an  average,  for  the  out* 
ward  bound  paffage  ?  but  if  a  town  was  efta* 
blifhed  at  Loch  Laxford  or  Loch  Inchard, 
the  veflels  from  thence  could  ran  over  with 
any  wind,  in  three  or  four  days.  Other 
veflels  have  to  navigate  the  dangerous  paf- 
fage of  the  Pentland  Firth,  or  the  channel 
between  the  Orkney  and  the  Shetland  Ifland  s; 
but  between  Cape  Wrath  and  Iceland  there 
are  no  lands,  po  interruption  to  the  progrefs 
of  the  veffels  through  the  night  as  well  as 
the  day 

Shipping  from  other  parts,  who  haffe  long 
outward  and  homeward  voyages  generally 
.chufe  the  longeft  day,  which  happens  not 
to  be  the  beft  feafon  for  cod  :  that  fifh.  is  in 
its  higheft  perfeftion  between  November  and 
April,  or  the  beginning  of  May  at  fartheft-j 
a  circumftance  which  might  throw  the  Ice- 
land fifhery  almoft  entirely  into  the  hands  of 
the  north-weft  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  and 
particularly  thofe  upon  Lord  Rae's  eftate# 
The  very  oil  extra&ed  from  fifh  tskeir,  in  the 
Iceland  feas  might  enrich  the  whole  coaft  in 
a  few  years. 

R  4  But 
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But  there  is  an  argument  in  roferve,  tfiat 
fuperfedes  all  other  coniiderations,  and  pojati 
out  in  the  moil  forcible  manner,  the  expe- 
diency of  a  'town  near  Cape  Wra$h,  evea 
admitting  that  no  fifhery  could  be  carried  on 
from  thefe  fhores,  or  hear  tbem. 

The  diftance  between  Loch  Inchardand 
C^pe  Wrath,  $nd  from  thenpc  to  Looi  Eri^ 
bol  on  the  North  Sea,  is  above  twenty  Jnilcs, 
Jn  this  long  track,  which  to  navigate  feqoiiW 
different  winds,  there  is  no  place  where  a 
veffel  can  fafely  anchor  in  rpugh.  weather,  or 
where  fhe  can  receive  the  final  left  afliitenci 
to  repair  any  damage  (he  may  have  receive} 
in  her  voyage.  The  coaft  tp  Cape  Wrath  i» 
compofed  of  a  perpendicular  line  of  rock 
from  j op  to  250  feet  high,  againft  wh*k 
the  ilea  breaks  with  inconceivable  iriolrattf 
throwing  its  fpray  fometimes  oyer  tbc 
fummits,  to  a  confiderable  diftance  uppfl  the 
lands. 

On  the  eaft  fide  pf  the  Cape  the  fbort 
i*  exa&ly  fimilar,  excepting  the  opening 
3t  Durneis,  which  being  moftiy  dry  I^nd  aj 
low  water,  no  vefleis  approach  it  unlefs  driv- 


ea 
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•a  thither  by  ftrsfc  of  weather,  when  they 
pre  inftantly  ftranded  or  broke  to  pieces. 

The  effe&s  of  thisinhofpitablc  (horc,  which 
denies  either  an  afyhim  or  a  fuppiy  to  the  fink- 
ing vefTel,  falls  heavy,  as  formerly  Qbferved, 
ppon-thc  commerce  of  thefe  kingdoms,  be* 
fides  the  number  of  men  who  die  through 
(cold  and  fatigue,  or  who  go  down  with  the 
(hip  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  A  town 
therefore,  at  either  of  the  above  men* 
tioned  places,  would  prove  a  moft  defirable 
boon  to  the  (hipping  of  att  the  European  na- 
tions,, and  particularly  to  thofe  of  Great  Bri-r 
fain  and  Jreland.  Here  able  (hip  carpen- 
ters might  be  accommodated  with  a  grav- 
ing dock,  and  furnifhed  with  all  manner  of 
material^  for  the  immediate  repair  of  fuch 
yeflfels  as  were  fenced  thither  through  leaks, 
dent,  rough  weather,  or  contrary  winds. 

Our  way  from  Loch  Inchard  to  Durnefs 
|ay  acjrofs  the  country,  in  a  nbrth-eaft  direc- 
tion ;  and  now  I  took  leave  of  the  weftern 
feas,  their  extenfive  (hores,  their  beautiful 
lakes,  their  numerous  iflands  .and  their  hof« 
pitable  elans. 

The  country  through  whkh  we  were  to 
pais,   forms  a  part  of  what  is  called  the 

Foreft; 
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Foreft ;  but  it  might  with  greater  propriety 
called  the  Defert; .  Here  are  no  trees*  no 
houfes,.no. people.   *  We^did^hot  fee  a  human 
creature  till  wet;ame.  within  fight  of  Durnerfs  ; 
and  vef y  few  cattle.    ,T-hft  whole  taTas  rrodi 
or  inofs,  .generally  covered. with  kmg  heath. 
A  few  njoQjMfowL  rofe  now  and  then  from 
wnong  .our  feet.    They -were  -generally  in 
pairs,  and. might  eafilyJwe  been,  (hot.*  The 
deer  keep  nioftly  together,  prpb^bly  for  their 
common  defence,  as  well  as  to  protect  their 
young.      Seven '  hundred  -  and .  "upwards  ap- 
peal fometiiftes  in  one  body. 

We  perceived  the  fummits,  and  the  decli- 
vities of  the  hills  ftrewed  with  large  ftones, 
from  one  to  three  or  four  ton  weight.  Some 

■ 

thoufands  are  thus  difperfed  over  a  track  of 
many  miles,  and  the  labour  of  raifing  moft 
of  them  to  confiderable  heights  muft  .have 
faeen.  great,  t  could  not  learn  the  ufe  of 
thefe  ftones  j  but  it  is  probable  that  they  ferv- 
cd  to  fcreen  the  perfons  who  were  on  the 
watch  tq  kill  the  wild  boar,  the  deer,,  the 
.fox,  the  eagle,  and  other  animals*  which,  in 
old  times,  abounded  in  the  Highlands. 

•  When  we  had  got  to  a  confiderable  height, 
the  boundlefs  expanfe.  _of  ^the  ^Jprthern 
pcean  .opened  to  our  view,  and  having  the 

water 
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wafer  of  Durnefs  on  our  right  hand,  wg 
V/pre  now  in  no  danger  of  going  otit  of  our 
courfe.  When  we  came  within  fight  of  Dur- 
nefs,  we  fat  down  by  the  fide  of  a  brook 
to  dinner,  which  wp  wafhed  down  with 
whifkey  and  water.  . 

Though  the  tops  of  the  mountains  were 
covered  with  fnow,  I  was  continually  in  a 
fweat,  owing  to  the  afceijt  of  the  hills,  and 
many  bad  fteps  among  the  fwamps ;  while 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  whpwas  not  encumbered 
with  boots,  travelled  with  all  the  agility  and 
eafc  for  which  his  countrymen  are  remarkr 
able. 

The  country  through  which  we  were  now 
paffing,  feems,  though  ftill  mofs  and  heath, 
tp  be  improveable. 

Having  a  uniform  declivity  to  the  riyer 
and  the  bay  of  Durnefs,  it  might  be  fo  far 
reclaimed,  as  to  yield  good  crops  of  potatoes. 
In  this  opinion  I  was  foon  confirmed  by  the 
appearance  of  a  lately  improved  country  a* 
round  Durnefs,  which  formed  a  ftriking 
contraft  to  the  defart  which  we  had  eroded. 

Soon  after  we  had  finiftied  our  bread  and 
cheefe,  we  perceived  fome  horfemen  who  had 
been  fent  by  Mr.  Anderfon,  a  trader  at  Dur- 
nefs, to  aflift  us  in  our  journey,  and  to  cpn- 

vey 


vey  us  to  his  houfe ;  but  fuch  was  the  na-* 
ture  of  the  country,  that  I  could  not  avail 
myfelf  of  this  ^fiiftance  till  I  got  within  a 
mile  of  Durnefs. 

Here  the  fea  meets  the  river,  and  forms  a 
beautiful  bay  when  the  tide  is  in,  but  at  low 
water  it  exhibits  an  extenfive  bed  of  land. 
The  adjacent  country,  which  was  lately  co- 
vered with  heath,  is  now  covered  with  oats? 
barley,  and  potatoes,  throygh  the  exertions 
of  Mr.  Anderfon,  who  has  the  lands  and  a 
falmon  fifhery  upon  leafe. 

There  arc  many  thoufand  acres  upon  Has 
north  fhore,  equally  improveable }  but  inftead 
of  affiftmgthe  foil,  the  people  on  this  eftate, 
as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  Caithnefs,  arq 
fuffered  to  pare  off  the  fod,  which  they  ufe 
for  covering  their  houfes  and  for  firing, 
though  m  the  neighbourhood  of  endlefs  mo£. 
fss.  The  fiirface  appears,  as  an  Irifh  fhip- 
mafter  obfervd,  Eke  a  man  with  his  fkin 
ifeadoff. 

In  this  place  ftamds  the  parifh  church, 
the  manfe,  and  a  feat  of  the  family  of  Rae, 
which  is  inhabited  $t  prefent  by  a  tackfman, 
who  rents  a  track  of  natural  good  land,  that 
ftretches  along  the  jiorth  ftiore.  In  this, 
fann  is  the  promontory  called  Farout  Head, 

which 
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which  forms  the  eaft  fide  of  the  entrance 
into  the  Bay  of.  Purpefs,  oppofite  to  Cape 
Wrath,  that  lies  on  the  Weft  fide.  Tha 
height  of  thefe  Capes  is  faid  to  be  nearly 
250  feet  abovfe  the  fea. 

There  i$  a  ridge  of  rock  and  chingle  that 
runsa  four  miles  out  from  the  Cape,  with  on- 
ly  fourteen  fathom  wafer,  which  {hallow* 
with  a  rapid  tide  of  feven  miles  an  hour, 
occafions  a  high .  (well  which  is  fometimes 
dangerous  to  riavigatiom 

I  was  informed  at  different  places;  thai 
a  rock  has  lately  been :  difcovetred  in  thofe 
fcas,  whkh  ought  to  be  marked  m  all 
the  chart?. '  The  following  declaration  ref- 
pefting  it,  was  left  with  Mr  Campbell  of 
Scalpa  in  Harris,  by  Capt.  George  Maughan 
of  Seton  Sluice  near  Hull,  June  30,  1785^ 
"  I  faw  die  rock  bearing  from  Cape  Wraths 
"  N.  by  W.diftant  between  four  and  five 
"  leagues.  Appears  at  laft  quarter  of  ebb." 

Thfe  Bay  of  Dutnefs  was  formerly  a  good 
natural  harbour,  land-locked  on  every  fide, 
and  rings  were  fixed  for  itiooring  fhips,  but 
the  eatrtace  is;  now  aknoft  filled  up  wiA 
{and*  which  b  increafing  every  yean 

Some* 
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*  Sometime  before  my  arrival  there,  a  fhip 
belonging  to  Newcaftle  or  Shiejdswas  broke 
to  pieces  on  thefe  fands. 

Upon  this  event,  Mr.  Anderfen  and  the 
people  of  the  neighbourhood   gave  every 
poflible  affiftance*   in  faviflg  a  part  of  the 
cargo,  and  relieving  the  people.  A  year  or  two 
before,  another  fhip  belonging  to  the  fame 
owners  was  ftranded  on  this  ooaft,  to  whom 
Mr.  Anderfon  and  the  natives  gave  the  fame 
aid.  I  faw  a  letter  of  thanks  from  one  of  the 
owners  to  Mr.  Anderfon,  expfefling  a  grate- 
ful fenfe  of  his  own  attention,  and  the  hu* 
inanity  and   horiefty  of  the  people,  'a  cha- 
rafter  they  have,  long  merited,  and  will,  I 
hope,  long  continue  to  merit. 

Danger  and  death  look  every  feaman  in  the 
face/  who  navigates  the  coaft  between  Cape 
Wrath,  the  Orkneys,  and  the  eaft  entrance 
of  the  Pentland  Firth. 

On  the  Sunday  night  before  my  arrival  at 
•Durnefs,  an  Irifti  veffel  from  the  Baltic  had 
become  fo  unmanageable,  that  the  crew,  wore 
trot  with  fatigue,  and  feeing  apparent  de- 
•ftru&ion  before  them,  gave  up  the  helm  and 
refigned  themfel ves  to  their  fate.  The  veflel 
tlrove  immediately  before  the  wind,  towards 
the  impending  cliffs  of  Cape  Wrath,  on  the 
weft  fide  of  that  awful  promontory. 

Death 
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-  ?  Death;  feetfiect  ifcw  inevitable,  antl  tKat  iir 
a  few  minutes ;  when,  iby  amoft  'extraordi- 
nary .circumiVancci  their  lives  were  faved.-i-  . 
Tlierc  is  a  crevice  in  the  fa*e  *6f  theTbcka-  fuffi.-1  \ 
ciently  wide  to  -admit  a  part  of  an  ordinary  / 
fized  veflel.   Into  this  crevice,  the  only  open-  \      * 
Tng  Upon  a  coaft  of  feyeral  miles  in  length,  the.  /  * 
yeffel  was  hurried  endways,  by  a.  great  jwave,  ( 
andthemen  hadjufr  ftrength  enough  to  \ 
jump  out/  and  at0  fcramble  to  the  top  of  f 
'rocks.     The  veflel  beat  to  pieces  ;:  tbe  men-  \ 
wandered  about  the  Cape,  till  a  glimmering*   \ 
fight'  directed  them  to  a  frut,  where  they  were 
glad  to  repofe  themfelyes  through  th$  nighty 
One  of  their  number  who  had  fallen  behind,* 
was  found  dead  next  morning  among  the 
heath, 

<  When  an  account  of  this  difafter  reached- 
Durnefs,  Mr,  Anderfon  colle&ed  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  recovered  fome  part  of  the 
cargo  for  the  oWners,  and  brought  the  mifer- 
able  crew  to  his  houfe,  where  they  received  all 
the  afliftance  that  could  be  given,  till  they 
were  able  to  fet  out  for  their  own  country. 
The  fame  humanity  and  ftrift  regard  to  juftice 
jpervade  the  whole  coaft  of  Sutherland  and 

Caithnefs,   where  Ihipwrccks  are  moft  fre- 

* 

quent. 
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tjucht.  fiirf,  ashasbtfeiiobftrodatthe  be* 
ginning  of  thift  book,  Jbmething  mbre  thai* 
humanity  and  hofpitality  k  Granting  for  the 
tdbcf  of  ihipping  up&t  thefe  (hora,  and  whfck 
can  only  be  efie&ed  by  the  public** 

#  An  event  happened;  at  niy  firft  felting  but  6a  the  *s* 
e<3WD  PAftf  df  this  journey,  which,  as  a  caution  to  others^ 
k  ttiay  be  proper  to  com  tounicate  without  inxtihg  ftw  dttf 
publication  to  which  it  properly  belortgs* 

Between  Durnefs  and  Caithiiefs  there  is  a  traft  called  the 
Moan,  which  fignifies  the  Great  Morafs,  about  twenty  01* 
ttoertty-ftur  iftiles  in  length,  by  eight  in  breadth,  ffltirif 
fcauft  bt  crofled  by  all  travellers  fen  that  cbaif  - 
.    This  trad  feems  to  be  partly  a  deep  mois  fltiadfig.  Upott 
water*    It  has  no  traces  b(  a  path,  is  much  cut  up*  and 
though  no- more  than  eight  miles  acroft  in  a  direftrfnt,  wHo» 
cw  pafies  that  way  in  October,  oduftwalkat  leaft  t*tf ny 
miles  of  a  moft  fatiguing  journey r  efptcialty  tothfffe  who 
hare  boots.    Having  two  guides^  I  got  fafely  to  the  other 
fide,  and  being  very  tired;  I  went  early  to  bed*    The  geff- 
tleman  at  whofe  houfe  I  lodged,  watfpleaftd  tfe  (Ms*  me  into 
the  bed-room,  which  was  full  <tf  fmoke,  owing  fir  »nowfyr 
{     kindled  peat  fire,  and  an  unfavourable  wind.    When  he  went 
\     out,  he  left  the  door  a  little  Open,  tfid*dvlfed  ine  to  let  if 
::    Remain  fo  through  the  night.    Irffteadof  following  fci§  Co**** 
'    eil  I  (hut  the  door,  and  took  Off  the  greeneil  peats*  tUnUrif 
>  by  that  means  to'  get  rid  of  the  fmoke. 

I  went  to  bed  and  fell  afleep  in  leis  than  five  minutes.—-* 
Awoke  about  two  o'clock  in  great  agony-,  and  fcareety  aMe  ttf 
breathe.  Having  a  cdnfufed  fenfe  of  my  fttuatioa*  *hI  tfi£ 
taufe  of  it,  I  attempted  to  rife  and  open  the  door*  but  id, 
getting  up  I  found  much  difficulty  from  want  of  iircngtb 
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Having  now  completed  the  first  pArt 
of  my  Journal,  I  fhall,  for  the  convenience 
t>f  the  reader,  fubjoin  a  lift  of  the  ftations 
that  are  defcribed  therein,  as  meriting  in  & 
particular  manner  the  attention  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  Society.  Some  places  are  alfo  inferted, 
which,  though  they  did  not  lie  within  the 
line  of  my  laft  journey,  have  a  claim  to  no- 
tice. 

I  fhall  begin  at  the  folith  and  proceed 
jiorthward ;  firft;  along  the  coafl  of  the  con- 
tinent j  and  fecondly,  among  the  Hebride 
Iiles. 

Infele&ing  the  moft  eligible  ftations,  I 
have  had  a  particular  regard  to, 

i.  The  fifheries. 

2.  The  harbours,  for  the  converiiency  of 
general  navigation*  as  well  as  the  fifheries. 

S  3.  The 

In  going  towards  the  door,  I  fell  upon  the  carpet  and  lay 
there  till  the  family,  who  had  heard  the  noife,  came  into  the 
room,  where  I  was  found  cold,  but  with  fymptoms  of  life. 

Being  immediately  conveyed  into  a  room  free  from  fmoke, 
this  change  of  air,  With  the  fimple  application  of  cold  wa- 
ter, had  a  good  effeft,  and  I  began  gradually  to  diftingutJh 
objects,  and  to  know  fome  of  the  perfons  prefent. 

Next  day,  I  felt  an  opprefiion  at  my  breait,  with  a  head* 
ach;  but  the  fubfequent  night's  deep  rectified  the  machine, 
and  gave  a  new  leafe  to  a  life  that  was,  I  hare  been  informed, 
within  five  minutes  of  expiring  ;  that  period  being  the  ut- 
moft  time  that  the  lungs  could  have  held  outagainlt  the  un- 
common preflure. 
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3.  The  number  of  people  in  the  vicinity 
of  any  loch  or  harbour, 

4.  The  communications  with  the  inland 
country, 

5.  Rivers,  or  frefh  water. 

6.  Fuel,  lime-ftone,  free-ftone,  &c. 
The  places  recommended  above  may  be 

arranged  into  three  divifions.  The  firft  clafs, 
to  comprehend  the  moft  eminent  flations, 
which  I  have  printed  in  fmall  capitals.  The 
fecond  clafs,  to  pompofe  the  next  ftations  in 
point  of  importance ;  and  the  third  clafs, 
which  requires  no  farther  explanation. 

In  fome  inftances,  the  principal  merit  of 
a  propofed  ftation  confxfts  in  its  fisheries,  as 
Great  Loch  Broom.  In  other  cafes,  it  con- 
lifts  in  the  conveniencies  to  general  na- 
vigation, as  Tobirmory,  Canay,  Loch  Lax* 
ford  or  Loch  Inchard.  Again,  where  the 
harbours  are  indifferent,  and  without  fifhe- 
jies,  the  merit  of  fuch  places  depends  on  the 
number  of  people,  the  fertility  of  the  foil, 
the  communications  with  the  interior  coun- 
try, and  other  favourable  circumftances,  as 
Bernera  in  Glenelg,  where  the  public  are 
alfo  poflefled  of  forty  acres  of  ground. 
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APPENDIX. 


Defcription  of  Icolmkill,   one  of  the  Hebride  Ijhnd^ 

by  Dr.  Johnson. 

AT  laft  we  came  to  IcoLmkill,  but  found  no  con- 
venience for  landing.  Our  boat  Could  not  be 
forced  very  near  the  dry  ground,  and  our  Highlanders 
carried  us  over  the  water. 

We  were  now  treading  that  illuftrious  Ifland,  which  y 
was  once  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian  regions,  whence 
favage  Clans  and  roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefits  ot 
knowledge,  and  the  Weflings  of  religion.     To  abftrad 
the  mind  from  all  local  emotion  would  be  impoffible,  if  it 
were  endeavoured,  and  would  be  foolifh*  if  it  were  pof- 
fible.     Whatever  withdraws  us  from  the  power  of  our  V 
fenfes  j  whatever  makes  the  paft,  the  diftant,  or  the  future 
predominate  over  the  prefent,  advances  us  in  the  dignity 
of  thinking  beings.     Far  from  me  and  from  my  friends,      •. 
be  fuch  frigid  philofophy  as  ihay  c6Jidu&  us  indifferent  / 
and  unmoved  ovdr  any  ground  which  has  been  dignified 
by  wifdom,  bravery,  6r  virtue.    That  mart  is  little  to  be 
envied,  whofe  patriotism  would  not  gain  force  upon  the     j 
plain  of  Marathon,  or  whofe  piety  would  not'grow  warmer  * 
among  the  ruins  of  Iona. 

♦  A  Wc 
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We  came  too  late  to  vifit  monuments :  fomc  cart  wa 
neceflary  for  ourfelvcs.  Whatever  was  in  the  Ifland 
Sir  Allan  could  demand,  for  the  inhabitants  were  Mu- 
leans  ;  but  having  little  they  could  not  give  us  much, 
He  went  to  the  headrftan  of  the  Ifland,  whom  Fame,  tat 
Fame  delights  in  amplifying,  reprefents  as  worth  no  Ms 
than  fifty  pounds.  He  was  perhaps  proud  enough  of  his 
guefts,  but  ill  prepared  for  our  entertainment;  however, 
he  foon  produced  more  provifion  than  men  not  luxurious 
require*  Our  lodging  was  next  to  be  provided.  Wc 
found  a  barn  Well  flocked  with  hay,  and  made  our  beds 
as  foft  as  we  could. 

In  the  meaning  we  rofe  and  furveyed  the  place.  Tte 
churches  of  the  two  convents  are  both  ftanding,  though 
unroofed.  They  were  built  of  unhewn  ftone,  but  wW 
and  not  inelegant.  I  brought  away  rude  meafures  of  the 
buildings,  fuch  as  I  cannot  much  truft  myfclf,  inaccu- 
rately taken,  and  obfeurely  noted.  Mr.  Pennant's  de- 
lineations, which  are  doubtlefs  exaft,  have  made  my  u* 
fkilful  defcription  lefs  neceflary. 

The  epifcopal  church  confifts  of  two  parts,  feparated 
by  the  belfry,  and  built  at  different  times.  The  origin 
church  had,  like  others,  the  altar  at  one  end,  and  tower 
at  the  other ;  but  as  it  grew  too  fmall,  another  bml^H 
of  equal  dimenfion  was  added,  and  the  tower  then  was 
neceflarily  in  the  hiiddle. 

That  thefe  edifices  are  of  different  ages  feeros  evident. 
The  arch  of  the  firft  church  is  Roma*  ^ng  part  <** 
circle ;  that  o(  the  additional  building  is  pointed,  «*» 
therefore  Gothic^  or  Saracenical  j  thp  tower  is  fo^ 
and  wants  only  to  be  floored  and  covered. 
.  Of  the  chambers  or  cells  belonging  to  the  fl0» 
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there  are  fome  walls  remaining,  but  nothirig  approach- 
ing to  a  complete  apartment. 

The  bottom  of  the  church  is  (o  incumbered  with' 
mud  and  rubbtfi,  that  We  could  make  no  difcoveries  of 
curious  inscriptions*  and  what  there  are  have  been  already 
publiiheda  The  place  is  faid  to  be  known  where  the 
black  ftones  lie  concealed,  on  which  the  old  Highland 
Chiefs,  when  they  made  contracts  and  alliances,  ufed  to 
take  the  oath,  which  was  confidered  as  more  (acred  than 
any  other  obligation,  and  which  could  not  be  violated 
Without  the  blacked  infamy*  In  thofe  days  of  violence 
and  rapine,  it  w?s  of  great  importance  to  imprefs  upon 
favage  minds  the  fan&ty  of  an  oath,  by  fome  particular4 
and  extraordinary  circumftances*  They  would  not  have 
recourfe  to  the  black  ftones,  upon  fmalt  or  common  oc- 
casions, and  when  they  had  eftablifhed  their  faith  by  this 
tremendous  fandion,  inconftancy  and  treachery  were  no 
longer  feared* 

The  chapel  of  the  nunnery  is  now  ufed  by  the  inhabit 
tants  as  a  kind  of  general  cow-houfe*  and  the  bottom  is 
confequently  too  miry  for  examination!  Some  of  the 
ftones  which  covered  the  later  abbefTes  have  inffcriptions* 
which  might  yet  be  read,  if  the  chapel  were  cleanfed* 
The  roof  of  this,  as  of  all  the  other,  buildings,  is  totally 
deftroyed,  not  only  becaufe  timber  quickly  decays  when  it 
is  negle&ed,  but  becaufe  in  an  iflartd  utterly  deftitute  of 
wood,  it  was  wanted  for  ufe,  and  was  confequently  the 
firft  plunder  of  needy  rapacity* 

The  chancel  of  the  quins'  chapel  is  covered  with  an 
arch  of  ftone,  to  which  time  has  done  no  injury  j  and  a 
finall  apartment  communicating  with  the  choir,  on  the 
north  fide,  like  the  chapter-houfe  in  cathedrals,  roofed 
with  ftone  in  the  fame  manner,  is  likewife  entire* 
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'  In  one  of  die  churches  was  a  marble  altar,  which  the 
fuperftition  of  the  inhabitants  has  deftroyed-  Their 
opinion  was,  that  a  fragment  of  this  ftorie  was  a  defence 
againft  fliipwrecks,  fire,  Und  mifcarriages.  In  one  comer 
of  the  church  the  bafon  for  holy  water  is  yet  unbroken. 

The  cemetery  of  the  nunnery  was,  till  very  lately,  re- 
garded with  fuch  reverence,  that  only  women  were  buried 
in  it.  Thefe  reliques  of  veneration  always  produce  feme 
mournful  pleafure.  I  could  have  forgiven  a  great  injury 
more  eafily  than  the  violation  of  this  imaginary  fan£Hty. 

South  of  the  chapel  ftancl  the  walls  of  a  large  room, 
which  was  probably  the  hall,  or  refeftory  of  the  nunnery. 
This  apartment  is  capable  of  repair.  Of  the  reft  of  the 
convent  there  are  only  fragments. 

Befides  the  two  principal  churches,  there  are,  I  think* 
five  chapels  yet  (tending,  and  three  more  remembered. 
There  are  alfo  crofles,  of  which  two  bear  die  naifces  of 
St.  John  and  St.  Matthew. 

A  large  fpace  of  ground  about  thefe  confecrated  edi- 
fices is  covered  with  graveftones,  few  of  which  have  any 
infeription.  He  that  furveys  it,  attended  by  an  infular 
antiquary,  may  be  told  where  the  Kings  of  many  nations 
are  buried ;  and  if  he  loves  to  footh  his  imagination  with 
the  thoughts  that  naturally  rife  in  places  where  the  great 
and  the  powerful  lie  mingled  with  the  duft,  let  him  liften 
in  fubmiffive  filence  5  for  if  he  aflcs  any  queftions,  his  de- 
light is  at  an  end. 

Iona  has  long  enjoyed,  without  any  very  credible  attes- 
tation, the  honour  of  being  reputed  the  cemetery  of  the 
ScottiJB 'Kings.  It  is  not  unlikely,  that,  when  the  opinion 
of  local  fandity  was  prevalent,  the  Chieftains  of  the  Ifles, 
and  perhaps  fome  of  the  Norwegian  or  Irijh  princes,  were 
repofited  in  this  venerable  enclofure.    But  by  whom  the 
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Subterraneous  vaults  are  peopled  is  now  utterly  un- 
known* The  graves  are  very  numerous,  and  fome  of 
them  undoubtedly  contain  the  remains  of  men,  who  did 
not  expeft  to  be  fo  foon  forgotten. 

Not  for  from  this  awfi^  ground,  may  be  traced  the 
garden  of  the  monaftery :  the  fifhponds  are  yet  difcernible, 
and  the  aquedu<3,   which  fupplied  them,  is  ftill  in  ufe. 

There  remains  a  broken  building,  which  is  called  the 
Bifhop's  houfe,  I  know  not  by  what  authority.  It  was 
once  the  refidence  of  fome  man  above  the  common  rank, 
for  it  has  two  ftories  and  a  chimney,  We  were  (hewn  a 
chimney  at  (he  other  end,  which  was  only,  a  nich,  with- 
out perforation ;  but  fo  much  does  antiquarian  credulity, 
or  patrjotick  vanity  prevail,  that  it  was  not  much  more 
fafe  to  truft  the  eye  of  our  inftru&pr  than  the  me- 
mory. 

There  is  in  the  Uland  one  houfe  more,  and  only  one, 
that  has  a  chimney ;  we  entered  it,  and  found  it  neither 
wanting  repair  nor  inhabitants ;  but  to  the  formers,  who 
now  poflefs  it,  the  chimney  is  of  no  great  value ;  for  their 
fire  was  made  on  the  floor,  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  notwithftanding  the  dignity  of  their  manfion,  they 
rejoiced,  like  their  neighbours,  in_the  comforts  pf  fgLQke,  If 

It  is  obferved,  that  ecclefiaftical  colleges  are  always  in 
the  moft  pleafent  and  fruitful  places.  While  the  World 
allowed  the  monks  their  choice,  it  is  furely  no  dilhonour 
that  they  chofe  well.  This  Ifland  is  remarkably  fruitful. 
The  village  near  the  churches  is  faid  to  contain  feventy 
families,  which,  at  five  in  a  family,  is  mpre  than  a  hun- 
dred inhabitants  to  a  mile.  There  are  perhaps  other  yll-T 
lages  %  yet  both  corn  and  cattle  are  annually  exported. 

But  the  fruitfulnefs  of  Iona  is  now  its  whole  profperity* 
The  inhabitants  are  remarkably  grofs,  and  remarkably 
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pegieSed :   I  know  not  if  they  are  vilited  by  any  Mini* 

^       fter.     The  Ifland,  which  was   once  the  metropolis  of 

learning  and  piety,  has  now  no  fchoo!  for  education,  nor 

temple  for  worfhip,  only  two  inhabitants  that  can  fpeak 

"S     EngUJhy  and  not  one  that  can  write  or  read. 

The  people  are  of  the  Clan  of  Maclean ;  and  though 
Sir  Allan  had  not  been  in  the  place  for  many  years,  he 
was  received  with  all  the  reverence  due  to  their  Chieftain. 
One  of  them  being  fharply  reprehended  by  him,  for  not 
fending  him  fome  rum,  declared  after  his  departure,  in 
Mr.  BojwelPs  prefence,  that  he  had  no  defign  of  difip- 
pointing  him,  firy  faid  he,  /  would  cut  my  bones  for  him; 
and  if  he  hadfent  his  dog  fir  ity  be  jhould  have  had  it. 

When  we  were  to  depart,  our  boat  was  left  by  the  ebb 
at  a  great  diftance  from  the  water,  but  no  fooner  did  v 
wifh  it  afloat,  than  the  inlanders  gathered  round  it,  and, 
by  the  union  of  many  hands,  pu(hed  it  down  the  beach  ; 
evtry  man  who  could  contribute  his  help  feemed  to  think 
himfelf  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  being,  for  a  moment, 
ufeful  to  his  Chief. 
yT       We  now  left  thofe  illuftrious  ruins,  by  which  Mr. 
Bo/well  wa$  mu(h  affefted,  nor  would  I  willingly  be 
thought  to  have  looked  upon  them  without  fome  emotion. 
Perhags^  in  the  revolutions  of  the  world,  Iona  may  be^ 
V  fometime  again  the  inftniflrefs  of  the  Weftern  Reg2£0?f  s* 

It  was  no  long  voyage  to  Mull>  where,  under  Sir  JIM* 
protection,  we  landed  in  the  evening,  and  were  enter- 
tained for  the  night  by  Mr.  Maclean,  a  Mintfter  that  lives 
upon  the  coaft,  whofe  elegance  of  converfation>  *** 
ftrength  of  judgment,  would  make  him  confpicuous  in 
places  of  greater  celebrity.  Next  day  we  dined  withDr» 
Mqclcan}  another  phyfician,  and  then  travelled  on  to  »c 
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houfe  of  a  very  powerful  Laird,  Maclean  of  Lochbuy ;  for 
in  this  country  every  man's  name  is  Maclean. 

Where  races  are  thus  numerous,  and  thus  combined, 
none  but  the  chief  of  a  clan  is  addrefled  by  his  ndme; 
The  Laird  of  Dunvegan  is  called  Macleoa\  but  other  gen* 
tlemen  of  the  fame  family  are  denominated  by  the  places 
where  they  refide,  as  Raafa  or  Talijker.  The  diftin&ion 
of  the  meaner  people  is  made  by  their  Chriftian  names. 
In  confequence  of  this  pra&ice,  the  late  Laird  of  Mac* 
farlane^  an  eminent  genealogift,  confldered  himfelf  as  dif- 
refpe&fully  treated,  if  the  common  addition  was  applied  to 
him.  Mr.  Macfarlaney  faid  he,  may  with  equal  propriety 
be  faid  to  many;   but  I,  and  I  only,  am  Macfarlanc. 

Defcription  of  Icolmkill,  and  the   IJland  of  Staffa, 

by  Thomas  Pennant,  Efq. 

The  ifland  belongs  to  the  parifh  of  Rofs,  in  Mull ;  is 
three  miles  long,  and  one  broad;  the  eaft  fide  moftly 
flat ;  the  middle  rifes  into  fmall  hills  ;  the  weft  fide  very 
rude  and  rocky :  the  whole  is  a  fingular  mixture  of  rock 
and  fertility. 

Took  boat  and  landed  on  the  fpot  called  the  Bay  $f 
Martyrs :  the  place  where  the  bodies  of  thofe  who  we/e 
to  be  interred  in  this  holy  ground,  were  received,  during 
the  period  of  fuperftition. 

Walked  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  fouth,  in  order 
to  fix  on  a  convenient  fpot  for  pitching  a  rude  tent,  formed 
of  oars  and  (ails,  as  our  day  refidence,  during  our  ftay  on 
the  ifland. 

Obferve  a  little  beyond,  an  oblong  inclofure,  bounded 
by  a  ftonc  dike,  called  Qachnan  Druinachy  and  fuppofed 
to  have  been  the  burial  place  of  the  Druids^  for  bones 
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ef  various  fizes  are  fountf  'there.  I  have  no  doubt  hut 
that  Druidifm  was  the  original  religion  of  this  place  \ 
yet  I  fuppofe  this  to  have  been  rather  the  common  ceme- 
tery of  the  people  of  the  town,  which  lies  almoft  clofe  to 
the  Bay  of  Martyrs* 

Having  fettled  the  bufinefe  of  our  tent,  return  through 
the  town,  confiding  at  prefent  of  about  fifty  bouts, 
moftly  very  mean,  thatched  with  ftraw  of  bear  pulled  up 
by  the  roots,  and  bound  tight  on  the  roof  with  ropes 
made  of  heath.  Some  of  the  houfes  that  lie  a  little  be- 
yond the  reft  feemed  to  have  been  better  conftru&ed  tban 
the  others,  and  to  have  been  the  mansions  of  the  inhabi- 
tants when  the  plaee  was  in  a  flourifhing  ftatr,  but  at 
prefent  are  in  a  very  ruinous  condition. 

Vifit  every  place  in  the  order  that  they  fay  from  tbt 
f  village.     The   firft  was   the  ruin  of  the  nunnery,  filled 
\  with  canonefles  of  St.  Auguftine^  and  confecrated  to  St. 
/J  Or  an.    They  were  permitted  to  live  in  community  for  a 
confiderable  time  after  the  reformation,  and  wore  a  white 
gown  i   and  above  it  a  /Qtchet  pf  fine  linen  *f 

The  church  was  fifty-eight  feet  by  twenty :  the  roof 
\  of  the  eaft  end  is  entire,  is  a  pretty  vault  made  of  very 
;.  thin  ftones,  bound  together  by  four  ribs  meeting  in  the 
centre.  The  floor  is  covered  fqme  feet  thick  with  cow? 
dung ;  this  place  being  at  prefent  the  common  jhelter  /or 
the  cattle  \  and  the  iflanders  are  too  lazy  to  remove  this 
fine  manure,  the  colle&ion  of  a  century,  to  enrich  their 
grounds. 

With  much  difficulty,  by  virtue  of  fair  words^  and  a 
bribe,  prevail  on  one  of  thefe  lifUefs  fellows  to  remove  a 
great  quantity  of  this  dung-hill ;  and  by  that  means  once 
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more  cxpofe  to  light  the  tomb  of  the  laft  priorefs.  Her 
£gure  is  cut  6n  the  face  of  the  ftone  $  an  angel  on  each  V^ 
fide  fupports  her  head ;  and  above  them  is  a  little  plate 
and  a  comb,  The  priorefs  occupies  only  one  half  of  the 
furface :  the  other  is  filled  with  the  form  of  the  virgin 
Mary,  with  head  crowned  and.  mitred ;  the  child  in 
her  arms ;  and,  to  denote  her  Queen  of Heaven>  a  fun  and 
moon  appear  above*  At  her  feet  is  this  addrefs,  from  the 
priorefs :  Sanfta  Maria  era  pro  me.  And  round  the 
lady  is  inferibed,  Hicjacet  Domina  Anna  Donaldi  Ter~ 
leti  *  filia  quondam  Prioriffa  do  Jona  quae  obiit  ario 
mp  d°  xim0  ejus  animam  Altissimo  commendamus. 

Mr.  Stuart^  who  fome  time  paft  vifited  this  place,  in* 
formed  me,  that  at  that  time  he  obferved  this  fragment  of 
another  infeription :  Hie  jacet  Mariota  filia  Jphan : 
Lauchlani  Domini  do  .  .  ,  , 

Befides  this  place  of  fepulture,  was  another  on  the  / 
outfide,  allotted  for  the  nuns ;  where,  at  a  refpe&able    \    * 
diftance  from  the  virtuous  reclufes,  lies  in  folitude,  a  frail    Lr 
filler. 

Advance  from  hence  along  a  broad  paved  way,  which 
is  continued  in  a  line  from  the  nunnery  to  the  cathe- 
dral :  another  branches  from  it  to  the  Bay  of  Martyrs  : 
and  a  third,  narrower  than  the  others,  points  towards  the 
hills. 

On  this  road  is  a  large  and  elegant  crofs,  called  that  of  \ 
Macleaney  one  of  three  hundred  and  fixty,  that  were  ftand*  ( 
ing  in  this  ifland  at  the  reformation  f,  but  immediately  ( 
3iter  were  almoft  entirely  demolifhed  by  order  of  a  pro-  } 
vincial  aflembly,  held  in  the  ifland,     Jt  feems  to  have  \ 

•  Or  Charles, 

f  Short  Defer,  of  Jo/ut,  1693*  Advoc.  Libr,  M.  S, 
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f  been  cuftomary  in  Scotland  for  individuals  to  ere£t 

probably  in  confequence  of  fome  vow,  or  perhaps  out  of 
a  vain  hope  of  perpetuating  their  memory. 

Arrive  at  Reilig  curain>  or  the  burying-pla.ce  of  Oram: 
a  vaft  enclofure  j  the  great  place  of  interment  for  the 
number  of  monarchs,  who  were  depofited  here  ;  and  for 
the  potentates  of  every  ifle,'and  their  lineage ;  for  all  were 
ambitious  of  lying  in  this  holy  fpot.  The  place  is  in  a 
manner  filled  with  grave«ftones,  but  fo  overgrown  with 
weeds,  efpecially  with  the  common  butter-bury  that  very 
few  are  at  prefent  to  be  feen. 

*        I  was  very  defirous  of  viewing  the  tombs  of  the  kings, 
defcribed  by  the  Dean  of  the  ifles,  and  from  him  by 

\    Buchanan :  the  former  fays  *,  that  in  his  time  there  were 

\  three,  built  in  form  of  little  chapels :   on  one  was  in* 

-  fcribed,  Tumulus  Regum  Scotia*  In  thisjyere  degofited 
I  the  remains  of  forty-eight  Scottijh  monarchs,  beginning 
\   with  Fergus  II.  anii  ending  with  the  famous  Macktb  : 

-  for  his  {xiccefior,  Malcolm  Canmorey  decreed,  for  the  future, 
\  Dumferline  to  be  the  place  of  royal  fepulture  +.  Of  the 
;    Scottijh  monarchs  interred  in  jona,  fixteen  are  pretended 

to  be  of  the  race  of  Alpiny  and  are  ftyled,  Righrid  AiU 
peanach.  • 

Fergus  was  the  founder  of  this  Maufoleum  (Boethius 
calls  it  Abhatia  $),  and  not  only  directed,  that  it  fhould  be 
the  fepulchre  of  his  fucceflbrs,  but  alfo  caufed  an  office 
to  be  compofed  for  the  funeral  ceremony. 

The  next  was  infcribed,  Tumulus  Regum  Hibcrnuty 

containing  four  Irijb  monarchs ;  and  the  third,  Tumulus 

Regum  Norwegian  containing  eight  Norwegian  princes1 

or  more  probably  viceroys,  of  the  Hebrides^ jwSle  they 

were  fubject  to  that  crown. 

>  •.  P.  19.  t  B«tbiu*,  lib.  ?ii,  p,  m. 

$  Lib,  ?ii.  p.  1  rg. 
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But  of  thefe  celebrated  tombs  we  could  difcover  no- 
thing more  than  certain  flight  remains,  that  were  built  in 
st  ridged  form,  and  arched  within ;   but  the  infcriptions 
were  loft,     Thefe  are  called,  jfomaire  nan  righy  or,  The     * 
ridge  of  the  kings.     Among  thefe  ftones  were  foupd  two  V 
with  galic  infcriptions,  and  the  form  of  a  crofs  carved  on 
each :  the  words  on  one  were,  Cros  Domhailfai*aJichy  or, 
The  crofs  of  Donald  Long-Jhanh  :   the  other  fignified 
the  crofs  of  Urchvine  o  Guin.    The  letters  were  thofe  of      / 
the  moft  ancient  Irijh  alphabet,  exhibited  in  Fallancey's  y 
Jrijb  grammar. 

Among  the  fame  ftones  is  alfo  the  following  :  Hie  ja- 
cent  quatuor  Priores  de  Hy,  Johannesy  Hugeniusj  Pa- 
tricius  ;  in  decretis  olim  Bacularius  qui  obiit  an.  Dom. 
miUesm°  quingentefimo. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Stuart  for  thefe  three  infcriptions, 
which  he  met  with  in  his  former  voyage  ;  arriving  before 
the  growth  of  the  all-covering  weeds.    Mr.  Frazier,  (on 
to  the  Dean  of  the  ifles,  informed  Mr.  Sacbeverel>  go-  f 
vernorofthe  ifle  of  Many  who  vifited  Jona  in  1 688,  that  \ 
his  father  had  colle&ed  there  three  hundred  infcriptions,  / 
and  prefented  fhem  to  the  Earl  of  Argyle  5  which  were  I 
afterwards  loft  in  the  troubles  of  the  family.  ^ 

The  chapel  of  St.  Oran  ftands  in  this  fpace,  which    /     . 
legend  reports  to  have  been  the  firft  building  attempted   \f 
hy  St.  Columba. 

In  Oran's  chapel  are  feveral  tombs,  and  near  it  many 
more :  within,  beneath  a  recefs  formed  with  three  neat- 
pointed  arches,  is  a  tomb-ftone  witfi  a  fhip  and  feveral 
ornaments.  I  forget  whether  the  fails  were  furled  :  in 
that  cafe  the  deceafe  was  defcended  from  the  ancient  kings  v 
pi  Mpnoftht  Norwegian  f  race,  who  ufed  thofe  arms. 
*  Lib.  vi.  p.  90.  t  D0&0Y  Macfhtrfon. 
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Near  the  foutfa  end  {is  the  tomb  of  the  abSot  Mac* 
kinnon*$  father,  infcribed,  Hasc  eft  crux  Laucblani  Mi, 
Fingon  et  ejus  filii  Joharwis  Abbatis  de  Hv.  h&k  an. 
Dom.  mc,H"ccccLxxxix. 
f  Another  of  Macdonald  of  Ilay  and  Cantyrey  commonly 
\  called  InnuS)  or  Angus  oig>  the  chief  of  the  name.  He  was 
a  ftrong  friend  to  Robert  Brucey  and  was  with  him  at  the 
battle  of  Bannockbourne,  His  infcription  is,  Hie  jacet 
corpus  Angufti  filii   Domini  Angufti  M(.  DomhnlU  it 

Ilay. 

In  another  place  lies  the  grave-ftone  of  Ailean  Na 
Sop)  a  Ceatharnarcby  or  head  of  a  party,  of  the  name  of 
MacUane  j  from  whom  is  defcended  the  family  of  Ttrhjfl* 
The  ftone  is  ornamented  with  carving  and  a  (hip. 
f        A  Macleane^  of  G?/,  appears  in  armour,  with  a  fwonl 
*   in  his  left  hand.     A  Macleaney  of  Duart^  with  armour, 
fhield  and  two-handed  fword.     And  a  third,  of  the  fame 
name  of  the  family  of  Lochbuy  :  his  right  hand  grafpsa 
piftol,  his  left  a  fword.     Befides  thefe,  are  numbers  of 
other  ancient  heroes,  whofe  very  names  have  pcriW 
and  they  deprived  of  their  expected  glory :  their  lives 
were  like  the  path  of  an  arrow^  clofed  up  and  loft  as  icon 
as  paft ;   and  probably  in  thofe  times  of  barhariffflj  # 
fatal  to  their  fellow-creatures. 

About  feventy  feet  fouth  of  the  chapel  is  a  red  unpfr 
lifted  ftone j  beneath  which  lies  a  namelefs  king  « 
France.  But  the  memory  of  the  famous  old  do&os* 
Mull  has  had  a  better  fate,  and  is  preferved  in  thefe  words; 
Hie  Jacet  Johannes  Betonus  Maclenorum/iflwA'*)  ^ 
Jicusj  qui  mortuus  efl  19  Novembris  1657.  &f  ^ 
Donaldus  Betonus  fecit.   1674. 

A  little  north-weft  of  the  door  is  the  pedeftaJ  of  * 
Cf ofs :  on  it  are  certain  ftones,  that  feem  to  have  bee* 
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-thfc  fupports  of  a  tomb.  Numbers  who  vifit  this  ifland 
(I  fuppofethe  elect  impatient  for  the  contamination  of 
all  things)  think  it  incumbent  on  them  to  turn  each  of 
thefe  thrice  round,  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  fun. 
They  are'  called  Clacha-bratb  j  for  it  is  thought  that  the 
brath^  or  end  of  the  world,  will  not  arrive  till  the  ftohe 
on  which  they  ftand  is  worn  through.  Originally,  feys 
Mr.  Sacheverely  here  were  three  noble  globes,  of  white 
marble,  placed  on  three  ftone  bafons^  and  thefe  were 
turned  round  ;  but  the  fynod  ordered  them,  and  fixty 
crones,  to  be  thrown  into  the  fea.  The  prefent  ftones 
are  probably  fubftituted  in  place  of  thefe  globes. 

The  precind  of  thefe  tombs  was  held  facred,  and  en- 
joyed the  privileges  of  a  Girth,  or  fan£hiary  *.  Thefe 
places  of  retreat  were  by  the  ancient  Scotch  law,  not  to 
fhelter  indifcriminately  every  offender,  as  was  the  cafe  in 
more  bigotted  times  in  catholic  countries  :  for  here  all 
atrocious  criminals  were  excluded  ;  and  only  the  unfor- 
tunate delinquent,  or  the  penitent  (inner  fhielded  from  the 
initant  ftroke  of  rigorous  juftice.  The  laws  are  penned 
with  fuch  humanity  and  good  fenfe,  that  the  reader  can- 
not be  difpleafed  with  feeing  them  in  their  native  (im- 
plicity  f. 

*  Gif  any  fleis  to  Halie  Kirk  moved  with  repentance 
«  confeffes  there  that  he  heavilie  finned,  and  for  the  love 

*  of  God  is  come  to  the  houfe  of  God  for  fafetie  of  him- 
c  felf,  he  fall  nocht  tine  life  nor  limme  bot  quhat  he  has 
«  taken  firae  anie  man  he  fall  reftore  fae-meikill  to  him, 

*  and  fall  fatisfie  the  King  according  to  the  law  of  the 

*  countrie. 

*  Fordun,  lib.  II.  c   10. 

«f  From  the  Regiam  majeftatem, 

'And 
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<  And  fwa  fall  fwere  upon  the  halie  evavgell  dot 
c  there-after  he  fall  never  commit  reif  nor  thrift.  jtffar. 
c  ii.  c.  6* 

( If  ane  manflayer  takes  himfelf  to  the  immunitie  of 
c  the  Kirk  he  fould  be  admonifled  and  required  to  come 
c  forth  and  prefent  himfelf  to  the  law ;  to  lenaw  gif  the 
4  flauch^.*  was  committed  be  forthocht  felonie  or  mur- 

'ther. 
*  And  gif  he  be  admonifled  and  will  not  come  forth ; 

*  fra  that  time  furth  in  all  time  thereafter  he  ial  be  ba- 
4  nifhed  and  exiled  as  ane  committer  of*  murther  and 
€  forethoch,t  felonie  ;  keep  and  refervand  to  him  die  im- 
'  munitie  of  the  kirk  to  the  whilk  he  take  himfelf.'     Rsb. 

ii.  c.  9* 

Particular  care  was  alfo  taken  that  they  fhould  receive 
no  injury  during  their  retreat :  penalties  were  ena&ed  for 
even  linking ;  but  for  the  murder  of  any, *  The  King  was 

*  to  have  from  the  flayer  twentye  nine  kyes  and  ane  zoung 

*  kow ;   and  the  offender  was  alio  to  af&the  to  the  friends 
4  of  the  defun&  conforme  to  the  laws  of  the  cuntrie. 

mi.  c.  5. 

The  cathedral  lies  a  little  to  the  north  of  this  inclofure : 
is  in  the  form  of  a  crofs.  The  length  from  eaft  to  weft 
is  a  hundred  and  fifteen  feet.  The  breadth  twenty  three. 
The  length  of  the  tranfept  feventy.  Over  the  centre  is  a 
handfome  tower :  on  each  of  which  is  a  window  with 
ftone  work  of  different  forms  in  every  one. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  chancel  are  fome  Gothic 
arches  fupported  by  pillars,  nine  feet  eight  inches  high, 
including  the  capitals  ;  and  eight  feet  nine  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. The  capitals  are.  quite  peculiar;  carved 
round  with  various  fuperftitious  figures  }  among  others  is 
an  angel  weighing  of  fouls* 

The 
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The  altar  was  of  white  marble  veined  with  grey,  and 

is  vulgarly  fuppofed  to  have  reached  from  fide  to  fide  of 

the  chancel :  but  Mr.  Sacheverel  *,  who  law  it  when  al- 
ts/'-''' 

mod  entire,  aflures  us,  that  the  fize  was  fix  feet  bjr  * 
four. 

The  demolition  of  this  ftone  was  owing  to  the  belief  of 
the  fuperftitious ;  who  were  of  opinion,  that  a  piece  of  it 
conveyed  to  the  poffeflbr  fuccefs  in  whatever  he  under- 
took. A  very  fmall  portion  is  now  left ;  and  even  that 
we  contributed  to  diminifh. 

Near  the  altar  is  the  tomb  of  the  abbot  Mac-ktnnon. 
His  figure  lies  recumbent,  with  this  inscription  round  the 
margin :  Hie  jacet  Johannes  Mac-Fingone  abbas  de  Hy, 
qui  obiit  anno  Domini  Millefimo  quingentejimo  cujus  animal 
propitietur  Deus  altijjimus.     Amen. 

On  the  other  fide  is  the  tomb  and  figure  of  Abbot 
Kenneth. 

On  the  floor  is  the  effigy  of  an  armed  knight,  with  a 
whilk  by  his  fide,  as  if  be  juft  had  returned  from  the 
feaft  of  (hells  in  the.  hall  of  FingaL 

All  the  tombs  lie  eaft  and  weft 5  the  head  to  the  weft ;  x  / 
probably  from  a  fuperftition  that  at  the  general  refurrec- 
tion,  they  may  rife  with  their  faces  to  the  eaft. 

It  is  difficult-  to  fey  When  the  prefent  church  was  built : 
if  we  may  credit  Boetbius,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Malduinusy 
in  the  feventh  century,  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  former* 
But  the  prefent  ftru&ure  is  far  too  magnificent  for  that 
age.  Moft  of  the  walls  are  built  with  red  granite  from 
the  Nuns  IJle  in  the  found. 

From  the  fouth  eaft  corner  are  two  parallel  walls  about 
twelve  feet  high,  and  ten  feet  diftant  from  each  other.  At 

•  p.  13*. 

prefent 
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prefcnt  they  are  called  Dorm  tragh>  or  die  door  to  the 
fhore :  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  continued  from  the 
cathedral  to  the  fea,  to  have  been  roofed,  and  to  have 
formed  a  covered  gallery  the  whole  way. 

In  the  church  yard  is  a  fine  crofs,  fourteen  feet  high* 
two  feet  two  inches  broad,  and  ten  inches  thick,  made 
of  a  fingle  piece  of  red  granite.  The  pedeftal  is  three 
feet  high! 

Near  the  fouth  eaft  end  is  Mary's  chapel.  Befides 
this,  we  are  informed,  that  there  were  feveral  others 
founded  by  the  Scottijb  monarchy  and  the  Reguli  of  the 
ides  *. 

The  monaftery  lies  behind  the  cathedral.  It  is  in  a 
moft  ruinous  ftate j  a  fmall  remnant  of  a  cloifter  is  left. 
In  a  corner  are  fome  black  ftones,  held  fo  (acred,  but  for 
what  reafon  I  am  ignorant,  that  it  was  cuftomary  to 
fwear  by  them :  perhaps  from  their  being  neighbours  to 
.  the  tutelar  faint,  whofe  grave  is  almoft  adjacent, 

Boethius  *  gives  this  monaftery  an  earlier  antiquity 
than  perhaps  it  can  juftly  claim.  He  fays,  that  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Scots,  at  the  battle  of  Munda,  A.  D.  379, 
the  furvivors  with  all  religious  fled  to  this  ifland ;  ami 
were  the  original  founders  of  this  houfe. .  But  the  ac- 
count given  by  the  venerable  Bide  is  much  more  pro- 
bable, that  St.  Columba  was  the  original  founder. 

North  of  the  monaftery  are  the  remains  of  the  bifhop's 
houfe  ;  the  refidence  of  the  bifhops  of  the  ifles  after  die 
ifle  of  Man  was  feparated  from  them.  This  event  hap- 
pened in  the  time  of  Edw.  L  On  their  arrival  the  abbots 
permitted  to  them  the  ufe  of  their  church,'  for  they  never 

•  Buchanan,  lib.  I.  c.  37.  Dean  oftheiflct,  19. 
•fr  Lib.  vi.  p.  108.  1  oq. 

had 
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had  a  cathedral  of  their  own,  except  that  in  the  ifle  of 
Man.  During  the  time  of  the  Norwegian  reign,  which 
lafted  near  two  hundred  years,  the  bifhops  were  chofen 
without  refpedr,  of  country,  for  we  find  French,  Norwegian, 
Englijb,  and  Scotch  among  the  prelates ;  and  they  werd 
generally,  but  not  always,  confecrated  at  Drontheim. 
This  fee  was  endowed  with  *  thirteen  iflands ;  but  fome 
of  them  were  forced  from  them  by  the  tyranny  of  fome  of 
the  little  chieftains;  thus,  for  example,  Rafa,  as  the 
honefl:  Dean  fays,  was  pertaining  to  Mac-Gyllychallan  by 
the  (word,  and  to  the  bifliop  of  the  ifles  by  heritage. 

Proceed  on  our  walk.  To  the  weft  of  the  convent  is 
the  abbot's  mount,  overlooking  the  whole.  Beneath  feem 
to  have  been  the  gardens,  once  well  cultivated,  for  we 
arc  told  that  the  monks  tranfplanted  from  other  places 
herbs  both  efculent  and  medicinal. 

Beyond  the  mount  are  the  ruins  of  a  kiln,  and  a 
granary  :  and  near  it  was  the  mill.  The  lake  or  pool 
that  ferved  it  lay  behind  ;  it  is  now  drained,  and  is  the 
turbery,  the  fuel  of  the  natives:  it  appears  to  have  been 
once  divided,  for  along  the  middle  runs  a  raifed  way, 
pointing  to  the  hills.  They  negleft  at  prefent  the  con- 
veniency  of  a  mill,  and  ufe  only  querns* 

North  from  the  granary  extends  a  narrow  flat,  with  a 
doable  dike  and  fofs  on  one  fide,  and  a  fingle  dike  on  the 
other.  At  the  end  is  a  fquare  containing  a  cairn  and  fur- 
rounded  with  a  ftone  dike.  This  is  called  a  burial  pL*ce  s 
it  muft  have  been  in  very  early  times  cotemporary  with 
other  cairns,  perhaps  in  the  days  of  Druidifm.  For 
bilhop  Pocock  mentions,  that  he  had  fecn  two  ftoncs  feven 
feet  high,  with  a  third  laid  acrofs  on  their  tops,  an  evident 

*  The  Dean, 

*  B  Cromleh  ,• 
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Cromleb  :  he  alfo  adds,  that  the  Irijb  name  of  the  lflaocf 
was  Inijh  Drunijb ;  which  agrees  with  the  account  I  hire 
fomewhere  read,  that  Jona  had  been  the  feat  of  Dndii 
expelled  by  Columba,  who  found  them  there. 

Before  I  quit  this  height,  I  muft  obferve,  that  the 
whole  of  their  religious  buildings  were  covered  on  the 
north  fide  by  dikes,  as  a  protection  from  the  northern 
invaders,  who  paid  little  regard  to  the  fauftity  of  their 
characters. 

At  prefent,  this  once  celebrated  feat  of  learning  is  deffi- 
tute  of  even  a  fchool- matter ;  and  this  feminary  of  holy 
men  wants  even  a  minifter  to  aflift  them  in  the  common 
duties  of  religion. 

Crofs  the  ifland  over  a  mod  fertile  elevated  traft  to  the 
fouth  weft  fide,  to  vilit  the  landing  place  of  St.  Columta', 
a  fmall  bay,  with  a  pebbly  beach,  mixed  with  variety  of 
pretty  (tones,  fuch  as  violet-coloured  Quartz,  Nej>hrit* 
(tones,  and  fragments  of  porphyry,  granite  and  ZMi 
marble :  a  vaft  traft  near  this  place  was  covered  with 
heaps  of  ftones,  of  unequal  fizes  ;  thefe,  as  is  tot 
were  the  penances  of  monks,  who  were  to  raife*  heaps  of 
dimenfions  equal  to  their  crimes :  and  to  judge  by  foffld 
it  is  no  breach  of  charity  to  think  there  were  among  them 
enormous  tinners. 

The  traveller  muft  not  negleft  to  afcend  the  Mil  of 
Dun-ii ;  from  whofe  fummit  is  a  moft  pifturefque  view  of 
the  long  chain  of  little  iflands,  neighbours  to  this ;  of  the 
long  low  ifles  of  Col  and  Ttr-I to  the  weft;  and  the  vaft 
height  of  Rum  and  Skie  to  the  north. 

At  eight  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  with  the  fir/rfafr 
wind  we  yet  had,  fet  fail  for  the  found  :  trie  view  of 
Jona,  its  cluftered  town,  the  great  ruins,  and  the  kr- 

lifity 
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tlHry  of  the  ground,  were  fine  contrails,  in  our  paflage  to 
the  red  granite  rocks  of  the  barren  Mull. 

Locb-Screban,  in  Mull,  foon  opens  to  our  .view.  After 
paffing  a  cape,  placed  in  our  maps  far  too  proje&ingly,  fee 
Locbin-a-Gaal\  a  deep  bay,  with  the  ifles  oiUlva  and 
Cometra  in  its  mouth. 

On    the    weft  appears  the  beautiful   groupe   of  the 
Treqfbunifb  ifles*.     Neareft  lies  Staff  a,  a  new  giant's 
caufeway,  rifing  amidft  the  waves  ;  but  with  coltimns'of 
double  the  height  of  that  in  Ireland  ;  glofly  and  refplcn- 
dent,  from  the  beams  of  the  eaftern  fun.     Their  grerftcft 
height  was  at  the  fouthern  point  of  the  ifle,  of  which  they 
feemed  the  fupport.     They  decreased   in  height  in  pro- 
portion as   they    advanced    along   that     face  of  Staffa 
oppofed  to  us,  or  the  eaftern   fide ;   at  length  appeared 
loft  in  the  formlefe  ftrata  :  and  the  reft  of  the  ifland  that 
appeared  to  us  was  formed  of  Hopes  to  the  water  edge,  or 
of  rude  but  not  lofty  precipices.     Over  part  of  the  ifle,  on 
the  weftern  fide,  was  plainly  to  be  feen  a  vaft  precipice, 
feemingly  columnar,  like  the  preceding.    I  wiflied  to  make 
a  nearer  approach,  but  the  prudence  of  Mr.   Tbomp/on, 
who  was  unwilling  to  venture  in  thefe  rocky  feas,  pre- 
vented my  farther  fearch  of  this  wondrous  ifle  :  I  could 
dp  no  more  than  caufe  an  accurate  view  to  be  taken  of  its 
eaftern  fide,  and  of  thofe  of  the  other  pifturefque  iflands 
then  in  fight.     But  it  is  a  great  confolation  to  me,  as  well 
as  to  the  public,  that  I  am  able  to  fay,  Fluft  drinyalerick 
D-wuldom  prqfirad  mirpu/b. 

*  Thefe  are  moft  erroneoufly  placed  in  the  maps,  a  very  con- 
fidcrablt  diftancc  too  far  to  the  North* 
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Account  of  Staffa,  communicated  to   Mr.  Pennant  by 

Joseph  Banks,  Efq. 

"  la  the  found  of  Mull  we  came  to  anchor,  on  the 
Morvern  fide,  oppofite  to  a  gentleman's  houfe,  called 
Drumnen  :  the  owner  of  it,  Mr.  Mac/eane,  having  found 
out  who  we  were,  very  cordially  afked  us  afliore :  we  ac- 
cepted his  invitation,  and  arrived  at  his  houfe ;  where 
we  met  an  Englijh  gentleman,  Mr.  Leach  *,  who  na 
fooner  faw  us  than  he  told  us,  that  about  nine  leagues 

• 

from  us  was  an  ifland  where  he  believed  no  one  even  m 
the  highlands  had  been  ff  on  which  were  pillars  like  thofe 
of  the  Cianfs'Caufeway  :  this  was  a  great  objeft  to  Be 
who  had  wifhed  to  have  feen  the  caufeway  itfelf,  would 
time  have  allowed  :  I  therefore  refolved  to  proceed  di- 
reftly,  efpecialiy  as  it  was  juft  in  the  way  to  the  Colttmb- 
kill ;  accordingly  having  put  up  two  days  provi/ions,  and 
my  little  tent,  we  put  off  in  the  boat  about  one  e'clockfor 
our  intended  voyage,  having  ordered  the  (hip  to  wait  for 
us  in  ToMrmore,  a  very  fine  harbour  on  the  Mull  fide. 

"  At  nine  o'clock,  after  a  tedious  pafTage,  having  bad 
rot  a  breath  of  wind,  we  arrived,  under  the  direfticn  of 
Mr.  Macleane's  fon,   and  Mr.  Leach.     It  was  too  dark  to 
fee  any  thing,  Co  we  carried  our  tent  and  baggage  near  rhe* 
only  houfe  upon  the  ifland,   and  began  to  cook  our  fup- 

•  I  cannot  but  exp-efs  the  obligations  I  have  to  this" gentleman 
for  his  tery  kind  intentions  of  informing  me  of  this  ma  tch  Jefi  cu- 
riofiiy  ;  for  I  am  informed  that  be  purfued  me  in  a  boat  for  tw« 
miles,  to  acquaint  me  with  what  he  had  obferved  :  but  unfortunately 
for  rre,  w?  oat-failed  his  liberal  intention. 

f  When  I  lay  in  the  found  of  Jona,  two  gentlemen  from  the 
iflo  of  ?'!..'/,  and  whofe  lettlements  were  there,  feeir.cd  to  know  no- 
thing of  this  place  j  at  leaft  tbey  ne?er  mentioned  it  a*  any  thing 
wondeiful.    - 

2  i*r*i 
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pers,  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  the  ear  Heft  dawn,  tfc 
enjoy  that  which  from  the  converfation  of  the  gentlemen 
we  had  now  raifed  the  higheft  expectations  of. 

"  The  impatience  which  every  body  felt  to  fee  the 
wonders  we  had  heard  fo  largely  defcribed,  prevented  our 
morning's  reft ;  every  one  was  up  and  in  motion  before  the 
br$akof  day,  and  with  the  firft  light  arrived  at  the  S.  W. 
part  of  the  ifland,  the  feat  of  the  moft  remarkable  pillars  ; 
where  we  no  fooner  arrived  than  we  were  ftruck  with  a 
fcene  of  magnificence  which  exceeded  our  expectations, 
though  formed,  as  we  thought,  upon  the  moft  fanguine 
foundations:  the  whole  of  that  end  of  the  ifland  fup- 
ported  by  ranges  of  natural  pillars,  moftly  above  50  feet 
high,  ftanding  in  natural  colonnades,  according  as  the  bays 
or  points  of  land  formed  themfelves  :  upon  *  firm  bafis  of 
foiid  unformed  rock,  above  thefe,  the  ftratum  which  reaches 
to  the  foil  or  furface  of  the  ifland,  varied  in  thicknefs,  as 
the  ifland  itfelf  formed  into  hills  or  vallies  ;  each  hill, 
which  hung  over  the  columns  below,  forming  an  ample 
pediment ;  fome  of  thefe  above  60  feet  in  thicknefs,  from 
the  bafe  to  the  point,  formed  by  the  (loping  of  the  hill  on 
each  fide,  almoft  into  the  fhape  of  thofe  ufed  in  archi- 
tecture. 

"  Compared  to  this  what  are  the  cathedrals  or  the 
palaces  built  by  man !  mere  models  or  playthings,  imi- 
tations as  diminutive  as  his  works  will  always  be  when 
compared  to  thofe  of  nature.'  Where  is  now  the  boaft  of 
the  architect  ?  Regularity,  the  only  part  in  which  he 
fancied  himfelf  to  exceed  his  miftrefs,  Nature,  is  here 
found  in  her  pofleffion,  and  here  it  has  been  for  ages 
undefcribed  *.     Is  not  this  the  fchool  where  the  art  was 
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qrigyially  ftudiqd,  and  what  had  been  ad<Jed  to  thi?  by 
the  whole  Grecian  fchool  ?  a  capital  to  ornament  the 
column  of  nature,  of  which  they  could  execute  only  i 
model ;  ojid  for  that  very  capital  they  were  obliged  to  a 
bvtix  of  Acanthus  :  how  amply  4oes  nature  repay  tbofe 
.who  ftudy  her  wonderful  works ! 

"  With  Qur  mvnds  full  of  fuch  reflexions  we  proceeded 
along  the  fhore,  treading  upon  anptjxer  Giant's  Caufirwajt 
every  (tone  being  regularly  forpaed  into  a  certain  Mn&a_ 
of  fides  and  angte,  till  in  a  fliort  time  we  arrived  at  the 
jmouth  of  a  cave,  the  moft  magnificejut,  I  fuppofe,  ^at 
has  ever  been  defcribed  by  travellers. 

"  The  mind  can  hardly  form  an  i£ca  more  magnificent 
than  fuch  a  fpace,  fupported  on  eacjh  fide  by  ranges  of  co- 
lumns ;  and  roofed  by  the  bottoms  of  thofe,  which  have 
been  broke  off  in  order  to  form  it  5  between  the  angles  of 
which  a  ye^ow  ftalagraitic  matter  has  expded,  which 
fcrves  to  define  the  angles  precifeiy ;  agd  at  the  fame ume 
vary  the  colour  witty  a  great  deal  of  elegance ;  and  to  render 
it  flill  more  agreeable,  the  whole  is  lighted  from  without; 
fo  that  tjie  fartheft  extreipity  is  very  plainly  feen  from 
without,  and  the  air  within  being  agitated  by  the  flux  an4 
reflux  of  the  tides,  is  perfeftly  dry  and  wholcfome,  free 
entirely  from  the  damp  vapours  with  which  natural  ca- 
verns in  general  abound. 

"  We  aflced  the  name  of  it :  faid  our  guide,  the  cave 
of  Fiuhn  ;  what  is  Fiuhn  ?  faid  we,  Fiuhn  MacCoulM0* 
the  tranflator  of  Offian's  works  has  called  Fingal.  How 

ncr ;    and  among  the  thoufands  who  have  navigated  thefe  feas» »° 
have  paid  the  leaft  attention  to  its  grand  and  ftriking  chaxa&en#c» 
till  this  prci'jnt  )-ear. 

This  .Hand  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Lauchlan  MaC'$u*ri<>  ofM*** 
and  i*  now  to  be  difpofed  of.  „      „_M 
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fortunate  that  in  this  cave  we  (bould  meet  with  the  re- 
membrance of  that  chief,  whofe  exigence,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  whole  Epic  poem,  is  aim  oft  doubftd  in  England. 

*'  Enough  for  the  beauties  of  Staffa  ;  I  fhall  dow  pro- 
ceed to  defcribe  it  and  its  productions  more  philofo- 
phically ; 

"  The  little  ifland  of  Staffa  lies  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
Mull,  about  three  leagues  N.  E.  from  Jona,  or  the  £0- 
lumb  Kill:  its  greateft   length   is  about  an  Englifb  mile, 
and  its  breadth  about  half  a  one.     On  the  weft  fide  of  the 
ifland  is  a  fmall  bay,  where  boats  generally  land :   a  little 
to  the  fouthward  of  which  the  firft  appearance  of  pillars 
is  to  be  obferved  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  inftead  of  being 
placed  upright,  lie  down  on  their  fides,  each  forming  a 
iegment  of  a  circle  :  from  thence  you  pafs  a  fmall  cave, 
above  which,  the  pillars  now  grown  a  little  larger,  are  • 
inclining  in  all  directions :   in  one   place  in  particular  a 
fmall  mafs  of  them  very  much  refembles  the  ribs  of  a  fhip  * : 
from  hence  having  pafled  the  cave,  which  if  it  is  not  low 
water,  you  muft  do  in  a  boat,  you  come  to  the  firft  ranges 
of  pillars,  which  are  ftill  not  above  half  as  large  as  thofe 
a  little  beyond.    Over  againft  this  place  is  a  fmall  ifland, 
called  in  Erfe9  Boo-Jba-la,  feparated  from  the  main,  by  a 
channel  not  many  fathoms  wide ;   this   whoje  ifland  is 
compofed  of  pillars  without  any  ftratum  above  them  ;  they 
are  ftill  fmall,  but  by  much  the  neateft  formed  of  aay 
j    about  the  place. 

•  The  Cianfs Caufenvay hzs its  bending  pillars;  but  I  imagine 
them  to  be  very  different  from  thefe.  Thofe  I  faw  were  ere£t,  and 
ran  along  the  face  of  a  high  cliff,  bent  ftrahgely  in  their  middle,  as 
if  unable,  at  their  original  formation,  while  in  a  foft  ftate,  tofupport 
the  mafs  of  incumbent  earth  that  preffed  on  them. 
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'"  The  firft  divifion  of  the  ifland,  for  at  high  water  it 
is  divided  into  two,  makes  a  kind  of  a  cone,  the  pillars 
converging  together  towards  the  centre :  on  the  other, 
they  are  in  general  laid  down  flat,  and  in  the  front  next 
to  the  main,  you  fee  how  beautifully  they  are  packed  to- 
gether ;  their  ends  coming  out  fquare  with  the  bank  which 
they  form  :  all  thefe  haveuheir  tranfverfe  fecYions  exaft, 
and  their  furfaces  fmooth,  which  is  by  no  means  the  cafe 
with  the  large  ones,  which  are  cracked  in  all  directions. 
I  much  queftion,  however,  if  any  one  of  this  whole  ifland 
of  Bco-Jba-la,  is  two  feet  in  diameter. 

"  The  main  ifland  oppofite  to  Boo-Jba-Ia  and  farther 
towards  the  N.  VV.  is  fupported  by  ranges  of  pillars  pretty 
ereft,  and,  though  not  tali  (as  they  are  not  uncovered  to 
the  bafe),  'of  large  diameters ;  and  at  their  feet  is  an  irre- 
gular pavement,  made  by  the  upper  fides  of  fuch  as  hare 
been  broken  off,  which  extends  as  far  under  water  as  the 
eye  can  reach.  Here  the  forms  of  the  pillars  are  appa- 
rent;  thefe  are  of  three,  four,  five,  fix  and  feven  fides; 
but  the  numbers  of  five  and  fix  are  by  much  themoft 
prevalent.  The  largeft  I  rheafurcd  was  of  feven  ;  it  was 
four  feet  five  inches  in  diameter.  I  fhall  give  the  mea- 
furement  of  its  fides,  and  thofe  of  fome  other  forms  which 
I  met  with  : 

No.  i.  4fidesdiam.  i  ft.  5  in.  N0.2. 5fidesdiam.2ft.10io. 

Ft.  In. 
Side  115  j 

211  2 

316  3 

4    J     1  4 

5 

No- 


lo 
10 

5 

7* 
8 
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No.  3. 6 fides  diam.  3  ft.  6  in.  No.  4.  7  fides  diam.  4ft.  51x1. 

1     o  10  1     2  10 

222;  224 

322  3     1   10 

4     1  11  420 

522  5     1     1 

629  616 

c<  The  furfaces  of  thefe  large  pillars  in  general  arc 
rough  and  uneven,  full  of  cracks  in  all  directions ;  the  | 
tranfverfe  figures  in  the  upright  ones  never  fail  to  run  in 
their  true  directions  :  the  furfaces  upon  which  we  walked 
were  often  flat,  having  neither  concavity  nor  convexity : 
the  larger  number  however  were  concave,  though  fopae 
were  very  evidently  convex ;  in  fome  places  the  interfticcs 
within  the  perpendicular  figures  were  filled  up  with  a 
yellow  fpar :  in  one  place  a  vein  palled  in  among  the  mafs 
of  pillars,  carrying  here  and  there  fmall  threads  of  fpar. 
Though  they  were  broken  and  cracked  through  and 
through  in  all  directions,  yet  their  perpendicular  figures 
might  eafily  be  traced  :  from  whence  it  is  eafy  to  infer, 
that  whatever  the  accident  might  have  been,  that  canfed 
the  diflocation,  it  happened  after  the  formation  of  the 
pillars. 

"  From  hence  proceeding  along  fliore,  you  arrive  at 
Fingats  cave:  its  dimenfions  though  I  have  given,  I 
/hall  here  again  repeat  in  the  form  of  a  table : 


**  Length 


Ft.  Ink 

41  Length  of  the  cave  from  the  rock  without,      371     6 

From  the  pitch  of  the  arch,  ~  250     o 

Breadth  of  ditto,  at  the  mouth,         -        .  -         53  7 

At  the  farther  end,  -  -  20  o 

Height  of  the  arch  at  the  mouth,  •  1 17  6 

At  the  end,  -  «  70  o 

Height  of  an  outfide  pillar,  •  39  6 

Of  one  at  the  N.  W.  corner,  ■       .      54  o 

Depth  of  water  at  the  mouth,  -         -180 

At  the  bottom,  -  -  -  9  © 

The  cave  runs  into  the  rock  in  the  dire&ion  of  N.  E.  by 
E.  by  the  compafs. 

"  Proceeding  farther  to  the  M.  W.  you  meet  with  the 
higheft  ranges  of  pillars,  the  magnificent  appearance  of 
which  is  part  all  defcription :    here   they  are  bare   to 
their  very  bafis,  and  the  ftratum  below  them  is  alfo  vi- 
fible  :  in  a  ftiort  time  it  rifes  many  feet  above  the  water, 
and  gives  an  opportunity  of  examining  its  quality.     Its 
fur  face  rough,  and  has  often  large  lumps  of  (lone  flicking 
in  it,  as  if  half  immerfed  ;  itfelf,   when  broken  is  com- 
peted of  a  thoufand  heterogeneous  parts,  which  together 
have  very,much  the  appearance  of  a  Lava  ;  and  the  more 
fo  as  many  of  the  lumps  appear  to  be  of  the  very  fame 
floncof  which  the  pillars  are  formed:  this  whole  flratum 
Jies  in  an  inclined  po  fit  ion,  dipping  gradually  towards  the 
S.  £.     As  hereabouts  is  the  fituation  of  the  higheft  pil- 
lars,  I  (hall  mention  my  meafurements  of  them  and  the 
different  ilrata  in  this  place,  premifing  that  the  meafure- 
ments were  made  with  a  line,  held  in  the  hand  of  a  per- 
ion  who  flood  at  the  top  of  a  cliff,  and  reaching  to  the 
bottom,   to  the  lower  end  of  which  was  tied  a  white 
mark,  which  was  obferved  by  one  who  flaid  below  for 

the 
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the  purpofe :  when  this  mark  was  fet  off  from  the  water, 
the  perfon  below  noted  it  down,  and  made  iignal  to  him 
above,  who  made  then  a  mark  in  his  rope:  whenever 
this  mark  palled  a  notable  place,  the  fame  iignal  was  made, 
and  the  name  of  the  place  noted  down  as  before :  the  line 
being  ail  hauled  up,  and  the  diftances  between  the  marks 
xneafured  and  noted  down,  gave,  when  compared  with 
the  book  kept  below,  the  diftances,  as  for  inftance  in  the 
cave: 

"  No.  i.  in  the  book  below,  was  called  from  the  water 
to  the  foot  of  the  fir  A:  pillar  in  the  book  above ;  No.  i. 
gave  36  feet  8  inches,  the  higheft  of  th*t  afceat,  which 
was  compofed  of  broken  pillars. 

No.  1.  Pillar  at  the  weft  corner  of  Fingar*  cave. 

Ft.  In. 
1  From  the  water  to  the  foot  of  the  piljar,  12  10. 

a  Height  of  the  pillar,  •  -  37     3 

3  Stratum  above  the  pillar,  -  66    9 

» 

No.  2.  FingaPs  cave. 

1  From  the  water  to  the  foot  of  the  pillar,  36     8 

a  Height  of  the  pillar,  -  -  39     6 

3  From  the  top  of  the  pillar  to  the  top  of  the 

arch,        -  -  -  -  '31     4 

4  Thicknefs  of  the  ftratum  above  34    4 
By  adding  together  the  three  firft  meafurements, 

we  got  the  height  of  the  arch  from  the  water,  117     6 

No.  3,  Corner  pillar  to  the  weft  ward  of  FingaPs  cave. 

Stratum  below  the  pillar  of  Lava  like  matter,         11     o 
Length  of  the  pillar,  '  -  -  54    o 

Stratum  above  the  pillar,  *  -  61     6 

No.  4. 
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No.  4.  Another  pillar  to  the  weftward. 

Stratum  below  the  pillar,            -            -  *  7  1 

Height  of  the  pillar,                -  50  o 

Stratum  above,            -             -             -  5 1  1 

No.  5.  Another  pillar  farther  to,  the  Weft  ward* 

Stratum  beiow  the  pillar,  -  -  19    ( 

Height  of  the  pillar,  -        -        -  55     1 

« 

Stratum  above,        -----  54     7 

"  The  ftratum  above  the  pillars,  which  is  here  men- 
tioned, is  uniformly  the  fame,  #  confifting  of  numberleis 
fmall  pillars,  bending  and  inclining  in  all  direfUons,  fome- 
times  fo  irregularly  that  the  (tones  can  only  be  faid  to  have 
an  inclination  to  aflume  a  columnar  form ;  in  others  more 
regular,  but  never  breaking  into,  or  difturbing  the  ftra- 
tum of  large  pillars,  whofe  tops  every  where  keep  an  uni- 
form and  regular  line. 

"  Proceeding  now  along  fliore  round  the  North  end  of 
the  ifland,  you  arrive  at  Oua  nafcarve,  or  the  Corvoranfs 
Cave :  here  the  ftratum  under  the  pillars  is  lifted  up  very 
high  ;  the  pillars  above  it  are  confiderably  Iefs  than  thofe 
at  the  N.  W.  end  of  the  ifland,  but  (till  very  confidera- 
ble.  Beyond  is  a  bay,  which  cuts  deep  into  the  ifland, 
rendering  it  in  that  place  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  oven  On  the  fides  of  this  bay,  efpeciaily  beyond  a 
little  valley,  which  almoft  cuts  the  ifland  ipro  two,  are 
two  ftages  of  pillars,  but  fmall;  however  having  a  ftratum 
between  them  exactly  the  fame  as  that  above  them,  formed 
of  innumerable  little  pillars,  fhaken  out  of  their  places  ai.d 
leaning  in  all  directions." 

"  Having  parted  this  bay,   the  pillars  totally  ccafe;  the 
jock  is  of  a  dark-browp  (tone,  and  no  figns  of  regularity 
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occur  till  yon  hare  paffed  round  the  S.  E.  end  of  the 
ifland  (a  fpacc  almoft  as  large  as  that  occupied  by  the  pil- 
lars), which  you  meet  again  on  the  Weft  fide,  beginning 
to  form  themfelves  irregularly,  as  if  the  ftratum  had  an  in- 
clination to  that  form,  and  foon  arrive  at  the  bending  pil- 
lars where  I  began. 

"  The  ftone»  of  which  the  pillars  are  formed,  is  a  coarft 
kind  of  Bafaltes,  very  much  refembling  the  Giant's  Caufe- 
*way  in  Ireland,  though  none  of  them  are  near  fo  neat  as 
the  fpecimens  of  the  latter,  which  I  have  feen  at  the  Bri- 
'tifb  Mu/eum;  owing  chiefly  to  the  color,  which  in  ours 
is  a  dirty  brown,  in  the  Irijb  a  fine  black :  indeed  the 
whole  produftion  feems  very  much  to  referable  the  Giant'* 
Caufeway;  with  which  I  would  willingly  compare  it,  h£d 
I  any  account  of  the  former  before  me*/* 

Vifit,  fays  Mr.  Pennant,  a  high  hill,  called  Brits- 
mhaivl,  in  Sky,  about  a  mile  South  of  Talyjkir,  hav- 
ing .  in  the  front  a  fine  fer Fes  of  genuine  balfatic  co- 
Jumns,  refembling  the  Giant's  Caufeway :  the  pillars 
were  above  .twenty  feet  high,  confifting  of  four,  five 
and  fix  angles,  but  moftly  of  five:  the  columns  lefs  fre- 
quently jointed  than  thofe  of  the  Irifh ;  the  joints  being  at 
great  and  unequal,  diftances,  but  the  majority  are  entire  :  ' 
even  thofe  that  are  jointed  are  lefs  concave  and  convex  on 
their  oppofite  furface  than  the  columns  of  the  former; 
The  ftratum  that  refted  on  this  colonnade  was  very  irregu- 
lar and  (battery,  yet  feemed  to  make  fooie  effort  at  form. 
The  ruins  of  the  columns  at  the  bafe  made  a  grand  ap- 
pearance :  thefe  were  the  ruins  of  the  creation :  thofe  of 

*  Aa  this  account  is  copied  from  Mr.  Banks*  s  journal,  I  take  tfie 
liberty  of  faying  (what  by  this  time  that  gentleman  is  well  ac- 
quainted with)  that  Staffa  is  a  genuine  mafs  of  BafulUs%  or  GianVs 
Ctufwaji  but  in  moft  refrcfts  fapcrior  to  ihslrijh  in  giandeur. 
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Home,  the  work  of  human  art,  feem  to  them  but  as  tfce 
ruins  of  yefterday. 

At  a  fmall  diftance  from  thefe  on  the  Dope  of  a  hill  is  z 
traft  of  fbme  roods  entirely  formed  of  the  tops  of  (creral 
feries  of  columns,  even  and  clofe  fet,  forming  a  reticulated 
furface  of  amazing  beauty  and  curiofity.  This  is  the  mofl: 
northern  BafalUs  I  am  acquainted  with  ;  the  laft  of  four 
in  the  Britijb  dominions,  all  running  from  South  to  North, 
nearly  in  a  meridian :  the  Giant's  Cau/eway  appears  firft  ; 
Staffa  fucceeds ;  the  rock  Humbla  about  twenty  leagues 
further/  and  finally  the  column  of  Briis-mharwl :  the  depth 
of  ocean  in  all'  probability  conceal  the  loft  links  of  this 
chain. 

Defcription  of  St.  Kilda  or  Hirt,  by  Mr.  Martin. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Names  is  taked  from  one  Kilder,  who 
lived  here,  and  from  him  the  large  Well  TonbirKUda  has 
alfo  its  name.  Hirta  is  taken  from  the  Irijb  Iert  which 
in  that  language  Signifies  Weft ;  this  ifle  lies  dire&Iy  op- 
pofite  to  the  ifles  of  N.  Uift,  Harries >  &c.  It  is  reckoned 
18  leagues  from  the  former,  and  20  from  Harries.  This 
ifle  is  by  Peter  Goas,  in  a  map  he  made  out  of  it  at  Roter- 
dam,  called  St.  Kilder;  it  is  the  remoteft  of  all  the  Seas 
North-weft  ifles :  It  is  about  two  miles  in  length,  and 
one  in  breadth ;  it  is  faced  all  round  with  a  fteep  rock, 
except'  the  Bay  on  the  Soutb-eaft,  which  is  not  a  harbour 
fit  for  any  veflel,  though  in  the  time  of  a  calm,  one  may' 
land  upon  the  rock,  and  get  up  into  the  ifland  with  a  little 
climbing.  The  land  ri{e&.pre,tty  high  in  the  middle,  and 
there  is  one  mountain  higher  than  any  other  part  of  the 

•  This  rock  lies  to  the  Weft  of  Canay  Ifland,  and  is  composed  of 
Bafalttc  pillars.  The  difcoyery  was  made  by  Mr,  Murdoch  Mac- 
kenzie, when  fur v eying  that  coaft, 
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iffaad.  There  are  federal  Fountains  of  good  water  on 
each  fide  this  ifle.  The  corn  produced  here  is  oats  aad 
barley,  the  latter  is  the  Iargeft  in  the  weftern  ifles. 

There  is  an  ancient  Fort,  on  the  South-end  of  the  bay, 
called  Dun-fir  Volgj  i.  e.  the  Fort  of  the  Volfcij,  this  is 
the  fenfe  put  upon  the  word  by  the  Antiquaries  of  the  op- 
pofite  ifl'es  of  Uifi. 

The  Ifle  Soa9  is  near  half  a  mile  diftant  from  the  Wefl- 
ftde  of  St.  Kilda  ;  it  is  a  mile  in  circumference,  very  high, 
and  fteep  all  round.  Utorera  lies  above  two  leagues  N.  of 
St.  Kilda,  it  is  near  a  mile  in  circumference,  the  moft  of 
it  forrounded  with  a  high  rock  ;  the  Iargeft  and  the  two 
kfler  ifles  are  good  for  pafturage,  and  abound  with  a  pro* 
cfrgious  number  of  fea-fowl ;  from  March  till  September, 
the  Solan  Geefe  are  very  numerous  here,  in  fo  much  that 
-  the  inhabitants  commonly  keep  yearly  above  twenty  thou- 
fand  young  and  old  in  their  little  ftonehoufes,  of  which 
there  are  forne  hundreds  for  preferving  their  fowls,  eggs, 
&c*  They  ufe  no  fait  for  preferving  their  fowl ;  the  eggs 
of  the  fea  wild-fowl  are  preferved  fome  months"  in  the 
allies  of  peats,  and  are  aftringent  to  fuch  as  are  not  accuf- 
tomed  to  eat  them. 

There  is  a  barren  tribe  of  Solan  Geefe,  that  keep  always 
together,  and  never  mix  among  the  reft  that  build  and 
hatch.  The  Solan  Geefe  come  to  thofe  iflands  in  March3 
taking  the  advantage  of  a  Scuthivefl  wind;  before  their 
coming,  they  fend  a  few  of  their  number,  as  Harbingers 
before  them,  and  when  they  have  made  a  tour  round  th« 
ifles,  they  return  immediately  to  their  company,  and  in  a 
few  days  after  the  whole  flock  comes  together,  and  flays 
till  September ;  the  natives  make  a  pudding  of  the  fat  of 
this  fowl,  in  the  ftomach  of  it,  and  boil  it  in  their  water- 
gruel,  which  they  call  Brocban,  they  drink  it  likewife  for 
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removing  the  cough  :  it  is  by  daily  experience  found  to  be 
an  excellent  vulnerary. 

The  inhabitants  eat  the  Solan  Gopfe-egg  raw,  and  by 
experience  find  it  to  be  a  good  pc&oral.     The  Solan  gecfe 
are  daily  taking  up  their  nefts  from  March  till  September, 
they  make  them  in  the  (helves  of  high  rocks,  they  fifli, 
hatch,  and  make  their  nefts  by  turns,  and  they  amafs  for 
this  end  a  great  heap  of  grafs,  and  fuch  other  things  as  they 
catch  floating  on  the  water;    the  fleward  of  St.  Kilda 
told  me  that  they  had  found  a  red  coat  in  a  nefr,  a  brais 
fun-dial,  and  an  arrow,  and  fome  Molucca  beans  in  ano- 
ther neft.     This  Solan  Goofe  is  believed  to  be  the  (harpeft 
fighted  of  all  fea  fowls,  it  preferves  five  or  fix  herrings  in 
its  gorget  entire,  and  carries  them  to  the  neft,  where  it 
fpews  them  out  to  ferve  as  food  to  the  young  ones  ;  they 
are  obferved  to  go  a  fifliing  to  feveral  ifles  that  lie  about 
thirty  leagues  diftanr,  and  carry  the  fifh  in  their  gorget  all 
that  way,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  English  hooks, 
which  are  found  flicking  to  the  fifh-bones  in  their  nefts, 
for  the  natives  have  no  fuch  hooks  among  them. 

They  have  another  bird  here  called  Fulmar  ;  it  is  a  grey 
fowl,  about  the  fizc  of  a  Moor  hen  ;  it  has  a  ftrong  bill 
with  wide  noftrils ;  as  often  as  it  goes  to  fea,  it  is  a  certain 
fign  of  a  weftern  wind,  for  it  fits  always  on  the  rock,  when 
the  wind  is  to  blow  from  any  other  quarter.  This  fowl, 
the  natives  fay,  picks  its  food  out  of  live  whales,  and  that 
it  eats  forrel,  for  both  thofe  forts  of  food  are  found  in  its 
ncft.  When  any  one  approaches  the  Fulmar,  it  fpouts  out 
at  its  bil!,  about  a  quart  of  pure  oil ;  the  natives  furprife 
the  fowl,  and  preferve  the  oil,  and  burn  it  in  their  lamps ; 
it  is  goo  J  againft  Rhcinnatkk  pains  and  aches  in  the  bones; 
the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  ifles  value  it  as  a  Catholicon 
for  difeafes ;  fome  take  it  for  a  vomit,  others  for  a  purge. 
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tt  has  been  fuccefsf  ully  ufed  againft  Rheumatick  pains  id 
Edinburgh,  and  London ;  in  the  latter  it  has  been  lately 
ufed  to  afluage  the  fwelling  of  a  drained  foot,  a  cheek 
fwelled  with  the  tooth-ach,  and  for  difcufling  a  hard  boil, 
and  proved  fuccefsful  in  all  the  three  cafes.  -      * 

There  is  plenty  of  cod,  and  ling,  of  a  great  iize,  round 
this  ifle,  the  improvement  of  which  might  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage. 

One  of  the  inhabitant  of  St.  Kllda  being  fome  time 
ago  wind  bound  in  the  ifle  of  Harries,  was  prevailed  on 
by  fome  of  them  that  traded  to  Glafgow  to  go  thither  with 
them.  He  was  aftonifhed  at  the  length  of  the  voyage, 
and  of  the  great  kingdoms,  as  he  thought  them,  that  is, 
ifles  by  which  they  failed ;  the  largeft  in  his  way  did  not 
cxceedawenty-four  miles  in  length,  but  he  confldered  how 
much  they  exceeded  his  own  little  native  country. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Glafgow,  he  was  like  one  that  had 
dropt  from  the  clouds  into  a  new  world  ;  whofe  language, 
habit,  &c.  were  in  all  refpfc&s  new  to  him;  he  neve? 
imagined  that  fuch  big  houfes  of  {tone  were  made  with 
hands ;  and  for  the  pavements  of  the  flreets,  he  thought 
it  muft  needs  be  altogether  natural ;  for  he  could  not  be- 
lieve that  men  would  be  at  the  pains  to  beat  ftones  into 
the  ground  to  walk  upon.  He  flood  dumb  at  the  door 
of  his  lodging  with  the  greateft  admiration :  and  when  he 
faw  a  coach  and  two  horfes,  he  thought  it  to  be  a  little 
houfe  they  were  drawing  at  their  tail,  with  men  in  it  j 
but  he  condemned  the  coachman  for  a  fool  to  fit  founeafy, 
for  he  thought  it  fafer  to  fit  on  the  horfe's  back.  The 
mechanifm  of  the  coach-wheel,  and  its  running  about, 
was  the  greateft  of  all  his  wonders. 

When  he  went  through  the  ftrecte,  he  defired  to  have 
one  to  lead  him  by  the  hand.    Thomas  Rofs  a  merchant, 
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and  others,  that  took,  the  diverfion  to  carry  him  through 
the  town,  aiked  his  opinion  of  the  high  church  ?     He  an- 
fwer^d,  that  it  was  a  large  rock,  yet  there  were  fome  in 
St.  Kilda  much  higher,  but  that  thefe  were  the  beft  caves 
he  ever  faw ;  for  that  was  the  idea  which  he  conceived  of 
the  pillars  and  the  arches  upon  which  the  church  (lands. 
When  they  carried  him  into  the  church,  he  was  yet  more 
furprifed,  and  held  up  his  hands  with  admiration,  won- 
dering how  it  was  poffible  for  men  to  build  fuch  a  prodi- 
gious fabric,  which  he  fuppofed  to  be  the  largcft  in  the 
univerfe.    He  could  not  imagine  what  the  pews  were  dc- 
figned  for,  and  he  fancied  the  people  that  woremafks  (not 
knowing  whether  they  were  men  or  women)  had  been 
guilty  of  fome  ill  thing,  for  which  they  dared  not  fhew 
their  faces.    He  was  amazed  at  women's  wearing  patches^ 
and  fancied  them  to  have  been  blifters.    Pendants  feemed 
to  him  the  moil  ridiculous  of  all  things ;  he  condemned 
periwigs  mightily,  and  much  more  the  powder  ufed  in 
them  ;  in  fine,  he  condemned  all  things  as  fuperfluous  that 
he  had  not  feen  in  his  own  country.  He  looked  with  amaze- 
ment on  every  thing  that  was  new  to  him.    When  he  heard 
the  church  bells  ring  he  was  under  a  mighty  conversation, 
as  if  the  fabric  of  the  world  had  been  in  great  diforder. 
He  did  npt  think  there  had  been  fo  many  people  in  the 
.world,  as  in  the  city  of  Cla/gow ;  and  it  was  a  great  myfr 
tery  Jto  him  to  think  what  they  could  all  defign  by  living 
fo  tfiany  in  one  place.     He  wondered  how  they  could  all 
b?  furniftied  with  provifion,  and  when  he  faw  big  loaves, 
he  could  not  tell  whether  they  were  bread,  ftone,  or 
tyood.    He  was  amazed  to  think  how  they  could  be  pro- 
vided with  ale,  for  he  never  faw  any  there  that  drank 
Water.    He  wondered  how  they  made  them  fine  cloaths, 
and  to  fee  (lockings  made  without  being  firft  cut,  and 
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afterwards  fewn,  was  do  fmall  wonder  to  hirfi.  Hd 
thought  it  foolifttfn  women  to  wear  thin  filks,  as  being  a 
very  improper  habit  for  fuch  as  rjretended  to  any  fort  of 
employment.  When  he  faw  the  women's  feet,  he  judged 
them  to  b?  of  another  (hape  than  thofe  of  the  men,  be- 
caufe  of  the  different  ftiape  of  their  flioes.  He  did  not 
approve  of  the  heels  of  flioes  worn  by  men  or  women; 
and  when  he  obfervfcd  horfes  With  (hoes  on  their  feet,  and 
fcftened  with  iron  nails,  he  could  not  forbear  laughing, 
and  thought  it  thd  moft  ridiculous  thing  that /ever  fell  un- 
der his  obfervatioli.  Heionged  to  fee  his  native  country 
again,  and  pafliomtdy  wlfhed  it  were  blefled  with  aley 
brandy,  tobacco  and  iron,  as  Glafgow  was. 

Defcription  of  St.  Eilda,  and  'the.  Fowls  which  frequent 
that  IJland,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Macaulay. 

On  the  6th  day  of  June  1758,  I  Ioofed  frorn  Harris,  4 
part  of  that  large  track  of  land  now  called  the  Long-Ifland, 
&nd  formerly  the  weftern  iEbuda.  We  fleeted  our  courfe 
for  ttaw-Skeer,  a  rock  in  the  ocean,  fo  its  name  fignifies 
in  the  Galic  tongue,  lying  at  the  diftance  of  feven  leagues 
from  the  neareft  promontory  of  North-Uift,  to  which  it 
belongs.  As  the  day  was  quite  fultry,  and  HaW-Skeer 
the  only  refting  place  in  our  way,  and  extremely  roman* 
tic,  the  crew  found  it  convenient  to  reft  a  little  and  divert 
themfelves  there. 

1*his  rock  is  half  a  mile  in  circumference,  acceflible  in 
a  fingle  place  only,  and  though  almofl  totally  deftitute  of 
grafs,  is  of  fome  confequence  to  the  proprietor,  being  at 
ftated  periods  the  conftant  haunt  of  a  prodigious  numbet 
of  feals,  and  thefe  perhaps  by  much  the  largeft  upon  the 
coaft  of  Scotland,  The  manner  in  which  thefe  fea  animals 
are  hunted  down  in  this  place,  the  feafon  fit  for  that  pro- 
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fltable  diverfion,  the  ferocity  and  little  ftratagem*  of  thefe 
unweildly  creatures  when  aflTauked,  their  love  dalliances 
upon  other  occafions,  that  violent  fpirit  of  jealoufy  with 
which  they  are  aftuated,  if  provoked  by  rivals  j  thefe  and 
fome  other  particulars,  are  circumftantially  enough  related 
by  Martin  in  his  defcription  of  the  Weftcrn  Iflfs,  To  his 
account  of  the  matter  I  fhall  only  add,  that  the  fat  of  the 
feals  is  by  the  people,  to  whofe  ftiare  that  perquifite  falls, 
converted  now  into  oil  and  fent  to  market.  But  in  that 
writer's  time,  and  for  ages  immemorial  before,  this,  to- 
gether with  the  flefti  of  thefe  animals,  was  eaten,  either 
frefh  or  failed ;  and  by  thofe  who  were  ufed  to  it,  was 
accounted  a  pleafant  as  well  as  a  very  falubrioos  and  rich 
kind  of  aliment. 

On  the  weft  fide  of  the  rock,  are  two  remarkably  large 
caves,  of  a  confiderable  height :  To  thefe  a  vaft  multi- 
tude of  fea cormorants  retire  every  evening.  Here  likcwife 
they  lay  their  eggs  and  fofter  their  young.  The'method 
prattifed  by  the  inlanders  for  catching  fowls  of  this  kind, 
while  fecured  within  fuch  faftnefles,  is  far  from,  being  in- 
curious, though  abundantly  fimple ;  nor  is  the  paftime  at 
all  difagreeable.  A  band  of  young  fellows  make  a  party, 
and  after  having  provided  themfelves  with  a  quantity  of 
ftraw  or  heath,  creep  with  great  caution  to  the  mouth  of 
the  cave  which  affords  the  game,  armed  with  poles  light 
enough  to  be  eafily  wielded :  This  done,  they  fet  fire  to 
the  combuftible  fluff,  and  raife  an  univerfal  Ihout ;  the 
cormorants,  alarmed  by  the  outcry,  frightened  by  a  glare 
fo  ftrange,  and  offended  by  the  fmoke,  quit  their  beds 
and  nefts  with  the  greateft  precipitation,  and  fly  direftly 
towards  the  light :  Here  the  fportfmen,  if  alert  enough, 
will  knock  down  a  confiderable  number  of  them,  and, 
together  with  the  cormorants,  whole  coveys  of  pigeons. 
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At  Haw-Skeer  we  found  incredible  numbers  of  wild 
fowl  eggs.    After  fomc  of  my  people  bad  made  a  great, 
though  unnecefiary  acquifition  of  thefe  (unneceflary  furely  to 
men  deftined  for  St.  Kilda),  we  began  to  purfue  our  intended 
voyage,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night.     The  wind  was  at  firft 
extremely  favourable,  as  it  blew  from  the  fouth-eaft,  and 
was  little  more  than  a  gentle  gale.    It  began  to  fre(hen  at 
the  end  of  half  an  hour,  and  was  gathering  new  flrength 
every  moment :     Before  we  had  proceeded  af>ove  four 
leagues,  the  whole  face  of  the  flcy  was  overcaft  with 
clouds;   which,   after  the  fevereit  threatenings,  burfted 
afunder  and  tumbled  down  upon  us  in  violent  torrents  of  v 
rain,  accompanied  with  flaihes  of  lightning  and  peals  of 
thunder  extremely  terrible.     All  this  was  fucceeded  by  a 
hurricane  which  would  have  alarmed  the  mod  infenfible, 
and  did  greatly  confound  the  flouted  feamen  among  us, 
men  who  had  imagined  they  had  feen  thefe  fame  mighty 
waters  in  all  their  horrors.     To  me  it  was  matter  of  afto- 
ni/hment  that  a  veffel  fo  fmall  and  frail,  a  fix-oared  high- 
land boat,    could  have  ftruggled  for  any  time  againft 
foch  enormous  billows,  without  either  being  overfet  or 
daihed  to  pieces. 

The  firft  glimpfe  of  hope  my  crew  had,  was  from 
a  great  flight  of  fea-fowls,  of  the  diving  kind,  which 
was  foon  fucceeded  by  another,  and  after  ftiort  in- 
tervals by  many  more,  in  Jlill  greater  numbers.  They 
concluded,  from  this  circumftance,  that  the  hour  of 
their  deliverance  was  at  hand ;  but  we  found  that 
our  hopes  were  too  fanguine  and  premature  [Virgil 
ranks  this  circumftance  among  inaufpicious  prognoftics, 
and  experience  has  convinced  me,  that  this  obfervation, 
and  all  the  reft  he  has  made  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  weather, 
are  perfectly  juft],  for  the  ftorm  continued  to  rage  for 
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about  fi*  hours,  before  we  had  the  almoft  defpaired  of 
happinefs  of  fpying  a  rock,  which  lies  at  the  diftance  of  a 
mile  from1  the  bay  of  St.  Kilda.  The  current  round  about 
this  rock  is  exceedingly  impetuous,  and  fo  its  name  Lrri- 
nifti  implies,  Lhibb  ia  the  old  Britifti  language  fignifying 
a  ftream  or  torrent. 

In  a  little  time  after  we  had  doubled  the  point  of  U- 
\ini(h,  I  difcovered  a  ftrangely  formed  wall  of  dreary  rocks, 
which  face  a  part  of  St.  Kilda.  'Thefe  rocks  appearing 
through  the  medium  of  a  very  thick  fog,  rofe  to  our  view, 
to  a  ftupendous  height,  though  quite  inconfiderable,  we 
afterwards  found,  if  compared  to  others  on  the  fame  coaft. 

In  a  few  moments  more,  we  came  cloie  to  the  ordinary 
landing  place,  which  is  nothing  elfe  than  a  folid  rock, 
floping  gradually  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  and  all 
overgrown  with  Lichen  Marin  us,  or  the  plant  ocwmooly 
called  Lavef  ia  England,  and  Slawk  in  Scotland. 

As  the  wind  b\? w  with  *dl  its  fory  into  the  bay,  and  as 
the  waves  dafhed  themfelves  with  exceflive  violence  agaipit 
the  rock,  juft:  now  defcribed,  it  was  iropofliblc  to  attempt 
a  landing.  Reduced  to  almoft  the  laft  extremity,  we 
dropped  anchor  before  the  Saddle,  and  made  a  fhift  to 
(land  there  for  five  hours  more  in  a  mod  diftrefsful  con- 
dition, drenched  all  over,-  fhivering  v(ith  cold,  and  under 
the  dreadful  apprehenfion  of  being  fwallowed  up  every 
moment. 

The  machine  conftantly  made  ufc  of  inftead  of  the  an- 
chor, by  thofe  who  make  annual  voyages  to  St.  Kilda,  is 
a  large  hamper  made  of  ftrong  wicker  and  nearly  filled  up 
with  ftones.  The  foulnefs  of  the  ground  is  the  argument 
they  bring  to  juftify  a  praftice  fo  Uncommon.  How  far 
they  may  be  in  the  right,  feafaring  men  are  beft  able  to 
determine.  One  thing  I  am  fure  of,  that  we  made  ufc  of 
our  anchor  without  futfering  the  leaft  iaconveqjence ; 
though  the  furf  rofe  to  fuch  a  height  that  ten  fathoms  of 
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<bur  cable  were  alternately  buried  in  the  fea,  or  perfectly 
vifible.  The  truth  is,  the  anceftors  of  thofe  men  who 
carry  on  a  fort  of  a  commerce  with  this  ifland,  had  re- 
courfe  to  the  Ample  expedient  of  the  hamper,  before  na- 
vigation had  made  any  tolerable  progrefs  in  their  country, 
and  for  that  reafon  their  pofterity  feem  to  retain  the  fame 
cuftom. 

The  people  of  St.  Kilda,  upon  the  firft  notice  they  had 
of  our  arrival  on  their  coaft,  flew  down  from  the  village 
to  our  affiftance,  men,  women,  and  children.  From  their 
behaviour  upon  the  rock,  to  which  we  lay  pretty  clofe,  it 
evidently  appeared  that  they  have  humanity  enough  to 
feel  deeply  for  fellow  creatures  in  diftrefs.  It  was  impof- 
fiblc  for  us  to  understand  the  meaning  of  their  cries ;  only 
we  had  reafon  to  believe  that  they  were  greatly  affe&ed  by 
our  danger.  From  the  repeated  fignals  they  made,  we 
concluded  at  laft,  that  in  their  opinion,  we  might  fafely 
weigh.  Trailing  to  their  fuperior  fkill,  and  our  patience 
being  quite  exhaufted,  we  took  the  hint  without  lofs  of 
tune.  But  after  approaching  the  Saddle,  in  fpite  of  our 
united  efforts,  we  were  foon  reduced  to  the  difagreeable 
fiecefiity  of  flieering  off. 

.  A  little  to  the  weft  of  this  rock,  there  is  a  fandy  beach, 
acceflible  only  at  low  water.  Here  is  a  fort  of  landing- 
place  though  extremely  dangerous,  and  for  that  reafon 
feldom  attempted,  unlefs  the  weather  be  very  favourable. 
To  this  beach  the  people  ran  in  a  body,  after  having  di- 
rected us  to  the  fame  place.  We  obeyed  willingly,  and 
they,  with  an  amazing  intrepidity  flew  into  the  water  to 
meet  us ;  a  mod  defperate  adventure,  in  which  any  other 
race  of  men  would  hardly  think  of  engaging,  were  they 
io-fee  their  neareft  relations  in  the  fame  danger.  The  difpo- 
fition  they  made  was  this :  After  having  divided  and  formed 
themfelves  i/ito  two  lines,  the  two  ableft  men  among  them 
inarched  forward  into  the  fea,  each  in  the  front  of  his  own 
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fitrie  corps.  Thofe  next  in  ftrength  and  ftature,  feized  thefe 
two  leaders  by  the  middle,  and  the  reft,  from  one  end  of 
-each  row  to  the  other,  clung  fa  ft  to  thofe  immediately  be- 
fore them,  wading  forward  till  thofe  who  were  foremoft 
in  the  rank,  and  after  them  every  one  elfe  in  the  order  in 
which  he  flood,  got  hold,  of  the  boat.  Thofe  who  go 
from  year  to  year  to  St.  Kilda,  always  take  the  precaution 
to  wrap  a  ftrong  rope  round  the  Rem  of  their  boat,  and 
tie  another  to  the  prow.  As  foon  as  the  St.  Kildians  have 
polled  themfelves  round  it,  they  immediately  hand  about 
the  two  ropes  from  one  to  another,  till  the  women  and 
children  who  Hand  upon  the  beach  come  at  it,  fo  as  to 
have  their  (Jjiare  of  the  work.  This  operation,  which  is 
fo  very  neceflary,  being  foon  over,  a  general  fignal  is  given, 
and  every  individual  exerts  himfelf  with  all  his  ftrength 
and  fpirit :  The  confequence  is,  the  boat  and  every  thing 
contained  in  it,  are  with  furprifing  quicknefs  and  dexteri- 
ty hauled  in  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fea, 

All  the  ftrength  of  this  art  was,  with  the  greateft  alacrity, 
tried  upon  this  occafion,  and  with  a  fuccefs  beyond  any 
thing  I  could  hav^expe&ed.  Without  giving  time  to  any 
one  of  us  to  jump  out  into  the  water,  the  St.  Kildians 
hoifted  up,  almoft  in  a  moment,  our  little  vcflel,  our- 
felves,  and  all  the  luggage  that  belonged  to  us,  to  a  dry 
part  of  the  ftrand. 

In  St.  Kilda,  the  miferable  may  find  relief  as  well  as 
jtlfewhere.  We  were  received  there  by  a  very  hofpitabk 
race  of  Barbarians  (if  any  one  incline  to  call  them  fo)  with 
the  heartieft  congratulations,  the  fincereft  profeffions  of 
friendfhip,  and  the  ftrongeft  demonstrations  of  a  profound 
refpeft. 

It  is  thought  perhaps  by  many*  that  thofe  who  inhabit 
that  divifion  of  the  weftern  Highlands,  are  much  the 
rudeft,  the  mod  brutal  and  mercilefs,  and  in  one  word, 
fhe  mpft  favage-like  men  within  the  kingdom  of  Great 

pritain . 
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Britain.  Whether  that  opinion  be  ftri&Iy  juft  or  not,  is 
fubmitted  to  thofe,  and  to  thofe  only,  who  have  fenfe  and 
virtue  enough  to  divert  themfelves  of  popular  or  early  pre- 
judices. One  thing  I  may  adventure  to  affirm,  without 
committing  the  fmallefl  trefpafs  againft  truth,  that  thofe 
feafaring  people,  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  fhip- 
vrecked  about  the  weftern  Iflands,  or  are  reduced  to  ex- 
treme diftrefs  there,  are  treated  with  much  greater  hu- 
manity and  chriftian  benevolence,  than  many  of  their  fel- 
low fufferers,  whofe  harder  fate  drives  them  to  the  more 
barbarous  fhores  of  fome  divifions  of  Scotland,  and  Eng- 
land* It  is  certain,  that  thefe  unhappy  perfons  would 
meet  with  ftronger  marks  of  true  politenefs,  or,  what  is 
infinitely  more  valuable,  of  real  companion  and  generality 
at  St.  Kiida,  than  in  the  more  civilized  places  I  now  allude 
to. 

Thefe  rocks  are  in  fummer  totally  covered  with  folan 
'geefe  and  other  fowls,  and  appear  at  a  diftance  like  fo 
many  mountains  covered  with  fnbw.  The  nefts  of  the 
folan  geefe,  not  to  mention  thofe  of  other  fowls,  are  fo 
clofe,  that,  when  one  walks  between  them,  the  hatching 
fowls  on  either  fide  can  always  take  hold  of  one's  clothes, 
and  they  will  often  /it  until  they  are  attacked,  rather  than  cx- 
pofe  their  eggs  to  the  danger  of  being  deftroyed  by  the  fea- 
gulls ;  at  the  fame  time  an  equal  number  fly  about,  and 
furnifh  food  for  their  mates  that  are  employed  in  hatching ; 
and  there  are,  befides,  large  flocks  of  barren  fowls  of  the 
different  tribes  that  frequent  the  rocks  of  St.  Kilda. 

The  folan  geefe  equal  almoft  the  tame  ones  in  fize. 
The  common  amufement  of  the  hcrring-fiftiers  dew  the 
great  ftrength  of  this  fowl.  The  fifhers  fix  a  herring  upon 
a  board  which  has  a  fmall  weight  under  it,  to  link  it  a 
little  below  the  furface  of  the  fea :  the  folan  goofe,  ob- 
ferving  the  fifti,  darts  down  upon  it  perpendicularly,  and 
with  fo  much  force,  that  he  runs  his  bill  irrecoverably 
through  the  board,  and  is  taken  up  dire&ly  by  the  fifhers. 

Thf 
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The  folan  gecfe  repair  to  St.  Kilda,  in  the  month  of 
March,  and  continue  there  till  after  the  beginning  of.  No- 
rember.    Before  the  middle  of  that  month,   they,  and  all 
the  other  fca-fowk  that  are  fond  of  this  coaft,  retire  much 
about  the  fame  time  into  fome  other  favourite  regions  >  fo 
that  not  a  fingle  fowl  belonging  to  their  element  is  to  be 
feen  about  St.  Kilda,  from  the  beginning  of  winter  down 
to  the  middle  of  February.    Before  the  young  folao  gecfe 
fly  off,  they  are  larger  than  their  mothers,  and  the  fat  on 
their  breafts  is  fometimcs  three  inches  deep*    Into  what 
quarter  of  the  world  thefe  tribes  of  wild  fowl  repair,  after 
winter  fits  in,  whether  into  the  northern  ocean,  the  satire 
country  and  winter  quarters  of  herrings  in  general,  or 
into  fome  other  region  near  the  fun,  or  whether  they  be 
of  the  deeping  kind,  they  who  pry  into  the  myfterks  cf 
natural  hiftory,  or  have  con  verfed  much 'with  writers  of 
voyages,  can  beft  explain.     I  (hall  only  pretend  to  fay, 
that  thefe  different  nations  of  the  feathcrod  kind  arc  taught 
to  cboofc  the  propercft  habitations  and  feeding  places, 
and  to  ihtft  their  quarters  feaiboably,    by  the  ooerriog 
band  of  God. 

From  the  account  given  above  of  the  multitudes  of 

ica  fowls  that  feek  their  food  on  this  coaft,  we  may  jnffly 

conclude,  that  there  muft  be  inexhauftibie  ftores  of  fift 

there.    Let  us  for  a  moment  confine  our  attention  to  the 

confumption  made  by  a  fingle  fpccies  of  fowls.    Thefolao 

goofe  is  alrnoft  infatiably  voracious ;  he  flies  with  great 

force  and  velocity,  toils  all  the  day  with  very  little  inter- 

miffion,  and  digefts  his  food  in  a  very  fhort  time;  he  dif- 

dakis  to  eat  any  thing  worfo  than  herring  or  mackarel, 

mfefs  it  be  in  a  very  hungry  place,  which  he  takes  care  to 

avoid  or  abandon.     We  fhall  take  it  for  granted,  that  there 

are  100,000  of  that  kind  around  the  rocks  of  St.  Kiw*  > 

and  this  calculation  is  by  far  too  moderate,  as  no  kfe !haa 
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£0,000  of  this  kind  arc  deftroyed  every  year,  including 
the  young  ones.  We  (hall  fuppofe,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
the  folan  geefe  fqjoum  in  thefe  feas  for  about  feven  months 
of  the  year  ;  that  each  of  them  deftroys  five  herrings  in  a 
day  j  a  fubfiftence  infinitely  poor  for  fo  greedy  a  creature, 
unlefs  it  were  more  than  half  fupported  at  the  expenceof 
other  fifties.  Here  we  have  100,000,000  of  the  fiaeft  fi(h 
in  the  world  devoured  annually  by  a  fingle  fpecies  of  the 
St.  Kilda  fea-fowls. 

If  in  the  next  place  it  be  confidered,  that  much  the 
greateft  part  of  the  other  tribes  have  much  the  fame  appe- 
tite for  herring,  and  parfue  it  from  place  to  place,  in  the 
federal  migrations  it  makes  from  one  fea  to  another,  the  con- 
sumption muft  be  prodigioufly  great.  Taking  thefe  into 
the  account,  and  allowing  them  the  fame  quantity  of  food, 
and  of  the  fame  kind,  by  reafon  of  their  vaft  fuperiority  in 

point  of  numbers,  though  their  ftomachs  are  confidcrably 
weaker ;  we  fee  there  are  no  lefs  than  200,000,000  of  her- 
rings fwallowed  up  every  year  by  the  birds  of  a  very  fmall 

"diftrift  of  rocks,  which  occupy  fo  inconfiderablea  fpace  in 
the  Ducaledonian  ocean. 

Should  all  thfc  articles  of  this  account  be  furtained,  ar- 

*  fides  which  feem  no  lefs  juft  than  plain,  and  ftionld  our 
curiofity  lead  us  into  a  new  calculation,  allowing  between 
fix  and  feven  hundred  to  every  barrel,  it  is  evident  that 
more  than  330,000  barrels  are- annually  carried  away  by 
fuch  creatures. 

Defcription  of ike  I/lands  of  Ron  a   and  Bar  a,  by  Mr. 
'  Martin. 

The  Illand  Rona  is  reckoned  about  20  leagues  from 
the  north-eaft  point  of  Nefs  in  Lewis,  and  counted  but  a 
mile  in  length,  and  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth ; 
it  hath  a  hill  in  the  weft  part,  and  is  only  vifible  from 
the  Lewis  in  a  fair  fu  miner's -day.  I  had  an  account 
of  this  little  Ifland,  and  the  cuflom  of  it  from  fe ve- 
ra! 
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ral  natives  of  Lewis,  who  had  been  upon  the  place ;  b*t 
more  particularly  from  Mr.  Daniel  Morifon,  Minifter  of 
Barvas,  after  his  return  from  Rona  ifland,  which  then  be- 
longed to  him,  as  part  of  his  Gleib.     Upon  my  landing 
(fays  he)  the  natives  received  me  very  affectionately ;  and 
addrefled  me  with  their  ufual  falu  tation  to  a  ftranger,  €  l  God 
fave  yon,  Pilgrim,  you  are  heartily  welcome  here!  for  we 
have  had  repeated  apparitions  of  your  perfon  among  us  (af- 
"  tfcr  the  manner  of  the  fecond  fight),  and  we  heartily  con- 
**  gratulate  your  arrival  in  this  our  remote  country."  One  of 
the  natives  would  needs  exprefs  his  high  efteem  for  my 
perfon>  by  making  a  turn  round  about  me  fun- ways,  and  at 
the  fame  time  bleffing  me,  and  wifhing  me  all  happinefs ; 
but  I  bid  him  let  alone  that  piece  of  homage,  telling  him 
I  was  fenjible  of  his  good  meaning  towards  me  :   but  this 

poor  man  was  pot  a  little  difappointed,  as  were  alfo  his 
neighbours;  for  they  doubted  not  bnt  this  ancient  cere* 
mony  would  have  been  very  acceptable  to  me ;  and  one  of 
them  told  me,  that  this  was  a  thing  due  to  my  character 
from  them,  as  to  their  chief  and  patron,  and  could  not, 
nor  would  not  fail  to  perform  it.  They  conducted  me  to 
the  little  village,  where  they  dwell,  and  in  the  way  thither 
there  were  three  inclofures ;  and  as  I  entered  each  of  tbefe, 
the  inhabitants  feverally  falutedme,  taking  me  by  the  hand, 
and  faying,  "  Traveller,  you  are  welcome  here."  They  went 
along  with  me  to  the  houfe  that  they  had  affigned  for  my 
lodging;  where  there  was  a  bundle  of  draw  laid  on  the 
floor,  for  a  feat  to  me  to  fit  upon ;  after  a  little  time  was 
fpent  in  general  difcourfe,  the  inhabitants  retired  to  their 
refpeftive  dwelling  houfes;  and  in  this  interval,  they  killed 
each  man  a  (beep,  being  in  all  rive,  anfwerable  to  the  num- 
ber of  their  families.  The  (kins  of  the  fheep  wire  entire, 
and  Bead  off  fo,  from  the  neck  to  the  tail,  that  they  were 
in  form  like  a  fack:  Thefe  fkins  being  Head  off*  after  this 
manner,  were  by  the  inhabitants  inftantly  filled  with  barley 

meal 
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neal ;  and  this  they  gave  me  by  way  of  a  prefent:  one  of 
their  number  a&edasfpeaker  for  the  reft,  faying,  "Traveller, 
**  we  are  very  fenfibleof  the  favour  you  have  done  us  in  coin- 
*'  ing  fo  far  with  a  defign  to  inftruft  us  in  our  way  to  happi- 

nefs,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  venture  yourfelf  on  the  great 

ocean :  Pray,  be  pleafed  to  accept  of  this  fmall  prefent, 
"  which  we  humbly  offer  as  an  expreflion  of  our  fincere  love 
**  to  you."  This  I  accepted  though  in  a.  very  coarfedrefs, 
but,  it  was  given  with  fuch  an  air  of  hofpitality  and  good-will, 
as  deferved  thanks :  they  prefented  my  man  alfo  with  fome 
pecks  of  meal,  as  being  likewife  a  traveller ;  the  boats- 
crew  having  been  in  Rona  before,  were  not  reckoned 
firangers,  and  therefore  there  was  no  prefent  given  them, 
but  their  daily  maintenance. 

There  is  a  Chapel  here  dedicated  to  St.  Ronan,  fenced 
"with  a  ftone  wall  round  it ;  and  they  take  care  to  keep  it 
neat  and  clean,  and  fweep  it  every  day.  There  is  an  altar 
in  it  on  which  there  lies  a  big  plank  of  wood,  about  ten 
foot  in  length,  every  foot  has  a  hole  in  it,  and  in  every  hole 
a  ftone,  to  which  the  natives  afcribe  feveral  virtues ;  one  of 
them  is  lingular,  as  they  fay,  for  promoting  fpeedy  deli* 
very  to  a  woman  in  travel. 

They  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  creed  and  ten  com- 
mandments in  the  chapel  every  Sunday  morning.  They 
have  cows,  fheep,  barley  and  oats,  and  live  a  harmlefs 
life,  being  perfc&ly  ignorant  of  moft  of  thofe  vices  that 
abound  in  the  world :  They  know  nothing  of  money  or 
gold,  having  no  occafion  for  either :  They  neither  fell  nor 
buy,  but  only  barter  for  fuch  little  things  as  they  want ; 
they  covet  no  wealth,  being  fully  content  and  fatisfied  with 
food  and  raiment ;  though  at  the  fame  time  they  are  very 
precife  in  the  manner  of  property  among  themfelves ;  for 
none  of  them  will  by  any  means  allow  his  neighbour  to 
fi(h  within  his  property ;  and  every  one  muft  exafily  ob- 

fcrve 
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fare  cot  to  make  any  tocroachment  on  his  neighbour* 
They  have  an  agreeable  and  hofpitable  temper  fot  allftraa- 
gers;  they  concern  not  th em fdveg  about  the  reft  of  man- 
kind, except  the  inhabitants  in  the  north  part  of  Lewis. 
They  take  their  firname  from  the  colour  of  the  (ky,  rain- 
bow, aftd  clouds*     There  are  only  five  families  10  this 
fmall  I  (land,  and  every  tenant  hath  his  dweHing-houfe,  » 
barn,  a  houfe  where  their  beft  effefts  are  prefcrved,  a  hoofc 
for  their  cattle,  and  a  porch  on  each  fide  of  the  door  to 
keep* off  the  rain  or  fnow.     Their  houfes  are  built  with 
(tone,  and  thatched  with  ftraw,  which  is  kept  down  with 
ropes  of  the  fame,  pois'd  with  ftones.     They  wear  the  fame 
habit  with  thofe  in  Lewis,   and  fpeak  only  Irtth.    When 
any  of  them  comes  to  the  Lewis,  which  is  feldom,  they 
sire  aAontlhed  to  fee  fo  many  people.     They  much  admire 
grey-hounds,   and  love  to  have  them  in  their  company. 
They  are  mightily  pleafed  at  the  fight  of  horfes,  and  one 
of  them  obferving  a  horfe'  to  neigh,   afked  if  that  hone 
laughed  at  hiih.   A  boy  from  Rona  perceiving  a  colt  mo 
towards  him,  was  fo  much  frighted  at  it  that  he  jumped 
into  a  bufli  of  nettles,  where  his  whole  fkin  became  full  of 
bJifters. 

Another  of  the  natives  of  Rona,  having  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  travelling  as  far  as  Coul,  in  the  Shire  of  Rofs, 
which  is  the  feat  of  Sir  Alexander  Mac-kenzie,  every  thing 
he  faw  there  was  furprifing  to  him,  and  when  he  heard  the 
noife  of  thofe  who  walked  in  the  rooms  above  him,  be  Pr*- 
fcntly  fell  to  the  ground,  thinking  thereby  to  favc  his  lift, 
for  he  fuppofed  that  the  houfe  was  coming  down  over  bis 
head.  When  Mr,  Morifon,  the  Mlnrfter,  was  in  Rona,  two 
of  the  natives  courted  a  maid  with  intention  to  mwry  her, 
and  being  married  to  one  of  them  afterwards,  the  oto« 
was  not  a  little  difappointed  becaufe  there  was  no  oth* 
match  for  him  in  this  Ifland.  '  The  wind  blowing  m 
Mr.  Morifon  failed  direftly  for  Lewis,  but  after  three  to«« 
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Tailing  was  forced  back  to  Rona,  by  a  contrary  wind,  and 
at  his  landing  the  poor  man  that  had  loft  his  fweetheart 
lyas  overjoyed!  and  exprefled  himfelf  in  thefe  words;  I 
blcfs  God  and  Ronan  that  you  are  returned. again,  fori 
hope  you  will  now  make  me  happy,  and  give  me  a  right  to 
enjoy  the  woman  every  other  year  by  turns,  that  fo  we 
both  may  Tiave  iflue  by  her ;  Mr.  Morifon  could  not  re- 
frain from  fmiling  at  this  unexpected  requeft,  chid  the  poor 
man  for  his  unxeafonable  demand,  and  defired  him  to  have 
patience  for  a  year  longer,  and  he  would  fend  him  a  wife 
from  Lewis ;  but  this  did  not  eafe  the  poor  man,  who  was 
tormented  with  the  thoughts  of  dying  without  iffile. 

Another  who  wanted  a  wife,  and  having  got  a  (hitting 
from  a  teaman  that  happened  to  tend  there,  went  and  gave 
this  (hilling  to  Mr.  Morifon  to  purchase  him  a  wife  io  die 
Lewis,  and  fend  her  to  him,  for  he  Was  told  that  this  piece 
of  money  was  a  thing  of  extraordinary  value,  and  his  defire 
was  gratified  the  enfuing  year. 

About  fourteen  years  ago  a  fwarm  of  rats,  but  none  knows 
how,  came  into  Rona,  and  in  a  fliort  time  eat  up  all  the 
corn  in  the  Iiland.  In  a  few  months  after  fome  fearoea 
landed  there,  who  robbed  the  poor  people  of  their  bull. 
Thefe  misfortunes  and  the  want  of  fupply  from  Lewis  for 
the  fpnee  of  a  year,  occasioned  the  death  of  all  that  ancient 
race  of  people.  The  Steward  of  St.  Kilda  being  by  a 
ftorm  driven  in  there,  told  me  that  he  found  a  woman  with 
her  child  on  her  breafl',  both  lying  dead  at  the  fide  of  a 
rock  r  Some  years  after,  the  Minifter  (to  whom  the  Ifland 
\  belongeth)  fent  a  new  colony  to  this  Iiland,  with  fuitabfe 
fupplies.  The  following  year  a  boat  was  fent  to  them  with 
fome  more  fupplies,  and  orders  to  receive  the  rents ;  but  the 
boat  being  loft  as  it  is  fuppofed,  I  can  give  no  further  ac- 
count of  this  late  Plantation. 

•  The    Rock  Bara    lieth   four  leagues  to  the  eaft  of 

Rona,   it  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  and 

i  abounds 
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abounds  with  great  numbers  of  Sea- fowl,  foch  as  Soki 
Geefe,  Guillamote,  Coulter-Neb,  Puffin,  and  fcveral  other 
forts.  The  fowl  called  the  Colk  is  found  here  ;  it  is  lefs 
than  a  goofe,  all  covered  with  down,  and  when  it  hatches 
it  cads  its  feathers,  which  are  of  divers  colours ;  it  has  a 
tuft  on  it's  head  refembling  that  of  a  Peacock,  and  a 
train  longer  than  that  of  a  Houfe-cock ;  but  the  hen  has 
not  fo  much  ornament  and  beauty. 

Hi/lory  gfFiSH,  and  tie  Northern  Fisheries. 

OF     FISH. 

The  ocean  is  the  great  receptacle  of  fifties.    It  has  bees 
thought  by  fome,  that  all  fifli  are  naturally  of  that  fait  de- 
ment, and  that  they  have  mounted  up  into  fre/h  water  bf 
fome  accidental  migration.     A  few  ftill  fwim  up  rivers  to 
depofit  their  fpawn  &  but  of  the  great  body  of  fiflies,  of 
which  the  fize  is  enormous,  and  the  fhoals  are  eadlefs, 
thofe  all  keep  to  the  fea,  and  would  quickly  expire  in  fre4 
water.     In  that  extenfive  and  undifcovered  abode,  thoa- 
fands  refide,  whofe  manners  are  a  fecret  to  us,  and  whole 
very  form  is  unknown.    The  curiofity  of  mankind,  indeed, 
has  drawn  fome  from  their  depths,  and  their  wants  many 
more :  with  the  figure  of  thefe,  at'  leaft,  he  is  acquainted; 
but  for  their  purfuits,  migrations,  focieties,  and  manner » 
bringing  forth,  thefe  are  all  hidden  in  the  turbulent  ele- 
ment that  protefts  them. 

The  number  of  fi(h  to  which  we  have  given  names,  and 
of  the  figure,  at  leaft,  of  which  we  know  fomething,  ac- 
cording to  Linnaeus,  are  above  400.  Thus,  to  appear* 
ance,  the  hiftory  of  fi(h  is  tolerably  copious ;  but  when  we 
come  to  examine,  it  will  be  found  that  of  the'greateftp* 
of  thefe  we  know  very  little.  Thofe  qualities,  fiflg^j 
ties,  or  advantages,  that  render  animals  worth  naming* 
remain  to  be  difcovered.  .  / 

Moft  fifli  offer  us  the  fame  external  form ;  fcrPatC?.j 
end,  and  fwclling  in  the  middle  j  by  which  they  ****** 
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to  traverfe  the  fluid  which  they  inhabit  with  greater 
celerity  and  eafc.  That  peculiar  fliape  which  nature  has 
granted  mod  fifties,'  we  endeavour  to  imitate  in  fuch  vefTels 
as  are  defigned  to  fail  with  the  greateft  fwiftnefs ;  however, 
the  progrefs  of  a  machine  moved  forward  in  the  water  by 
human  contrivance,  is  nothing  to  the  rapidity  of  an  animal 
defigned  by  nature  to  refide  there.  Any  of  the  large  fi(h 
overtake  a  (hip  in  full  fail  with  great  eafe,  play  round  it  # 
without  effort,  and  outftrip  it  with  pleafure.  Every  part 
of  the  body  feerns  exerted  in  this  difpatch ;  the  fins,  the 
tail,  and  the  motion  of  the  whole  back-bone,  aflift  progref- 
fion ;  and  it  is  to  that  flexibility  of  body,  at  which  art  Can-  , 
not  arrive,  that  fifties  owe  their  great  velocity. 

The  chief  inftruments  in  a  fifh's  motion,  are  the  fins; 
which,  in  fome  fifti,  are  much  more  numerous  than  in 
others.  A  fifti  completely  fitted  for  failing,  is  furnifhed 
with,  at  the  lead,  two  pair ;  alfo  three  fihgle  fins,  two 
above  and  one  below.  Thus  equipped,  it  migrates  with 
tlie  utmoft  rapidity,  and  takes  voyages  of  iooo  leagues  in 
a  feafon.  But  it  does  not  always  happen  that  fuch  fifti  a9 
have  the  greateft  number  of  fins  have  the  fwifteft  motion  ; 
the  fharlc  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  fwifteft  fwimmers, 
yet  it  wants  the  ventral  or  belly  fins ;  the  haddock  does 
not  move  fo  fwift,  yet  is  completely  fitted  for  motion. 

But  the  fins  ferve  not  only  to  aflift  the  animal  in  pro- 
greflion,  but  in  rifing  or  finking,  in  turning,  or  even  leap- 
ing out  of  the  water.  To  anfwer  thefe  purpofes,  the  pec- 
toral fins  ferve,  like  oar9,  to  put  the  animal  forward :  they 
are  placed  at  fome  little  diftance  behind  the  opening  of  the 
gills;  they  are  generally  large  and  ftrong,  and  anfwer  the 
fame  purpofes  to  the  fifli  in  the  water,  as  wing9  do  to  a 
bird  in  the  air.  With  the  help  of  thefe,  and  by  their  con- 
tinued motion,  the  flying-fifh  is  fometimcs  feen  to  rife  out 
of  the  water,  and  to  fly  above  an  hundred  yards;  till  fa- 
tigued with  its  exertions,  it  is  obliged  to  fink  down  again. 

#D  But 
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fiat  the  tail9  which  in  fome  fifties  is  flat,  and  upright  in 
others,  feems  the  grand  instrument  of  motion :  the  fins  are 
but  fubfervient  to  it,  and  give  direction  10  its  great  impetus, 
by  which  the  iifti  feems  to  dart  forward  with  fo  much 
velocity.  - 

The  fenfe  of  touching,  which  beafts  and  birds  have  ia  a 
fmall  degree,  the  fifti,  covered  up  in  its  coat  of  mail,  coo* 
filling  of  various  fubftances,  can  have  little  perception  of. 
The  fenfe  of  fraelling,  which  in  beafts  is  fo  exquifite,  and 
among  birds  is  not  wholly  unknown,  feems  given  to  fifties 
in  a  very  moderate  proportion.  Of  tailing,  they  feem  to 
make  very  little  diftinftion ;  the  palate  of  moft  fifti  is  hard 
and  bony,  and  confequently  incapable  of  the  power  of  re- 
lifting  different  fubftances.  Hearing,  in  fifties,  is  ftill  more 
imperfett,  if  it  be  found  at  all.  Seeing,  feems  to  be  the 
fenfe  fifties  are  potted  of  in  the  greateft  degree ;  and  yet 
even  this  feems  obfeure,  if  we  compare  it  to  that  of  other 
animals. 

From  all  this,  it  appears  how  far  fifti  fall  behind  terreftrial 
animals  in  their  fenfations,  and  confequently  in  their  en- 
joyments. Thus  nature  feems  to  have  fitted  thefe  animals 
with  appetites  and  powers  of  an  inferior  kind ;  aod  formed 
them  for  a  fort  of  paflive  exiftence  in  the  obfeure  and  heavy 
elements  to  which  they  are  consigned.  To  prefcrve  their 
own  exiftence,  and  to  continue- it  to  their  pofterity,  fill  up 
the  whole  circle  of  their  purfuits  and  enjoyments  ;  to  thefe 
they  are  impelled  rather  by  neceifity  than  choice,  and  feem 
mechanically  excited  to  every  fruition.  Their  fenfes  are 
incapable  of  making  any  diftinclions ;  but  they  drive  for- 
ward in  purfuit  of  whatever  they  can  fwallow,  conquer, 
or  enjoy. 

A  ceafelefs  defire  of  food  feems  to  give  the  ruling  im- 
pulfe  to  all  their  morions.  This  appetite  impels  them  to 
encounter  every  danger ;  and  indeed  their  rapacity  feems 
infatiable.    Even  when  taken  out  of  the  water,  and  almoft 
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expiring,  they  greedily  fwallow  the  very  bait  by  which 
they  were  atiored  to  deftru&ion,  Some  that  have  very 
fmall  mouths  feed  upon  worms,  and  the  fpawn  of  other 
fifh :  others,  whofe  mouths  are  larger,  feek  larger  prey ; 
it  matters  not  of  what  kind,  whether  ofanother  or  their 
own.  Thofe  with  the  largeft  mouths  purfue  almoft  every 
thing  that  has  life;  and  often  meet  each  other  in  fierce - 
opposition,  when  the  fifh  with  the  largeft  fwalloW  comes 
off  with  the  vi&ory,  and  devours  its  antagonift. 

Thus  are  they  irritated  by  the  continual  defire  of  fatis* 
fying  their  hunger ;  and  the  life  of  a  fifh,  from  the  fmalleft 
to  the  greateft,  is  but  one  fcene  of  hoftility,  violence,  and 
cvafion.  But  the  fmaller  fry  (land  no  chance  in  the  une- 
qual combat ;  and  their  ufual  way  of  efcaping,  is  by 
fwimming  into  thofe  (hallows  where  the  greater  are  unable, 
or  too  heavy  to  purfue.  There  they  become  invaders  in 
turn,  and  live  upon  the  fpawn  of  larger  fifh,  which  they 
find  floating  on  or  near  the  furface  of  the  water ;  yet  there 
are  dangers  attending  them  in  every  place.  Even  in  the 
fhalloMts,  the  mufde,  the  oyfter,  and  the  fcallop,  He  in 
ambufh  at  the  bottom,  with  their  (hells  open,  ind  what- 
ever little  fifh  inadvertently  approaches  into  contaft,  they 
at  once  clofe  their  (hells  upon  them,  and  devour  the  impri* 
'  foned  prey  at  their  leifure* 

Nor  is  the  purfuit  of  fifties,  like  that  of  terreftrial  ani- 
mals, confined  to  a  (ingle  region,  or  to  one  effort :  (hoals 
of  one  fpecies  follow  thofe  of  another  through  vaft  tracks 
of  ocean,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  pole  even  down  to  the 
equator.  Thus  the  cod,  from  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land, purfues  the  whiting,  which  (lies  before  it  even  to  the 
fouthern  fhores  of  Spain.  The  cachalot,  a  fpecies  of  whale, 
is  faid,  in  the  fame  manner,  to  purfue  a  fhoal  of  herrings, 
and  to  fwallow  hundreds  In  a  mouthful. 

This  may  be  one  caufe  of  the  annual  migration  of  fifties 
from  one  part  of  the  ocean  to  the  other  j  but  there  are  dif- 
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ferent  motives,  which  come  in  aid  of  this  alfo.  Fifhes  may 
be  induced  to  change  the  place  of  their  refidence,  for  one 
more  fuited  to  their  conftitutions,  or  more  adapted  to  de- 
pofiting  their  fpawn. 

All  forts  of  fifh,  a  few  of  the  larger  ones  excepted,  Mul- 
tiply their  kind,  fome  by  hundreds  and  fome  by  millions. 
There  are  fome  that  bring  forth  their  young  alive,  and 
fome  that  only  produce  eggs :  the  former  are  rather  the 
lead  fruitful :  yet  even  thefe  are  feen  to  produce  in  great 
abundance.  The  viviparous  blenny,  for  inftance,  brings 
forth  2  or  300  at  a  time,  all  alive  and  playing  round  the 
parent  together.  Thofe  who  exclude  their  progeny  in  a 
more  imperfeft  Hate,  and  produce  eggs,  which  they  are 
obliged  to  leave  to  chance,  either  on  the  bottom  at  the 
edge  of  the  (hore,  or  floating  on  the  furface  of  deep  water, 
are  all  much  more  prolific ;  and  feem  to  proportion  their 
flock  to  the  danger  there  is  of  its  confumpiion.  Of  thefe 
eggs  thus  depofited,  fcarce  one  in  an  hundred  brings  forth 
an  animal :  they  are  devoured  by  all  the  lefler  fry  that  fre- 
quent the  fhores ;  by  aquatic  birds  near  the  margin,  and 
by  the  larger  fi(h  in  deep  water.  Still,  however,  there 
are  enough  for  fupplying  the  deep  with  inhabitants  :  and, 
notwithflanding  their  own  rapacity,  and  that  of  the  fowls 
of  various  tribes,  the  numbers  that  efcape  are  fufficient  to 
relieve  the  wants  of  a  very  confiderable  part  of  mankind. 
Indeed,  when  we  confider  the  numbers  that  a  fingle  fifh 
16  capable  of  producing,  the  amount  will  feem  aftonifhing. 

Among  other  writers,  Mr.  Harmer  has  invefligated 
this  fubjeft  with  uncommon  attention;  and  the  following 
table  gives  the  refult  of  his  inquiries.  The  weights  he 
yfed  were  avoirdupoife,  and  he  reckoned  437I  grains  to 
an  ounce.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  57,  for  ^767,  art.  xxx. 
page  2,3 o. 
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AbflraR  of  the  Table. 

Weight. 

Weight  of 

Fecundity 

Fi/b 

Spawn. 

Time, 

oz.   dr. 

Grains. 

Eggs. 

/ 

Carp 

25    a 

2571 

203 1 09 

April    4. 

Cod-fifh  ■ 

12540 

3686760 

Dec.   23. 

Flounder 

24    4 

2200 

1357400 

Mar.   14. 

Herring* 

5  JO 

480 

36960 

Oft.    25. 

Lobfter 

36    0 

1671 

21699 

Aug.   11. 

Mackarel 

18     0 

1223I 

546681 

June   18. 

Perch 

8    9     . 

7<>sl 

28323 

April    5. 

Pike 

56    4 

5ioo| 

49304, 

April  25. 

Prawn    ( 

127  grains) 

3806 

May    12. 

Roach 

10    6f 

361 

81586 

May      2. 

Shrimp 

(39  grains) 

7 

6807 

May     3. 

Smelt 

2     0 

U9f 

3*278 

Feb.    21. 

Soal 

14     8 

542* 

100362 

June  13. 

Tench 

40    0 

383252 

May   28. 

Such  an  amazing  increafe,  if  permitted  to  come  to  ma- 
turity, would  over-ftock  nature  ;  and  even  the  ocean  itfelf 
would  not  be  able  to  contain,  much  lefs  to  provide  for  the 
half  of  its  inhabitants.  But  two  wife  purpofes  are  anfwered 
by  this  amazing  increafe ;  it  preferves  the  fpecies  in  the 
midft  of  numberlefs  enemies,  and  fcrves  to  furriifti  the  reft 
with  a  fuftenance  adapted  to  their  nature. 

All  fifties,  except  the  whale  kind,  are  entirely  dlvefted 
of  thofe  parental  folicitudes  which  fo  ftrongly  mark  the 
manner  of  the  more  perfect  terreftrial  animals.  They  have 
different  feafons  for  depofiting  their  fpawn;  fome,  that 
live  in  depths  of  the  ocean,  are  faid  to  choofe  the  winter 
months;  but,  in  general,  thofe  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, choofe  the  hottcft  months  in  fummer,  and  prefer 
fuch  water  as  is  fomewhat  warmed  by  the  beams  of  the 

D  3  fun. 

•  The  fcemingly  miftake  in  the  comparative  weight  of  the  fi/h  it 
accounted  for  in  the  original  paper,  Mr.  Hanmcr  having  weighed 
Tome  filh  of  an  uncommon  fize,  as  the  Flounder,  and  others  *f 
under  fize,  as  the  Herring. 
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fan.  They  then  leave  the  deepeft  parts  of  the  ocean,  which 
are  the  coldeft,  and  ftioal  round  the  coafts,  or  fwim  up  the 
frefti-  water  rivers,  that  are  warm  as  they  are  comparatively 
Shallow.  When  they  have  depofited  their  burdens,  they 
then  return  to  their  old  ftations,  and  leave  their  progeny 
to  fliift  for  themfelves. 

The  fpawn  continues  in  its  egg-ftate  in  fome  fi(h  longer 
than  in  others,  and  this  in  proportion  to  the  animal's  fize. 
In  the  falmon  for  inftance,  the  young  animal  continues  in 
the  egg  from  the  beginning  of  December  till  the  beginning 
of  April ;  the  carp  continues  in  the  egg  not  above  three 
weeks ;  the  little  gold  fift.  from  China  is  produced  (till 
quicker.  Thefe  all,  when  excluded,  at  firft  efcapeby 
their  minurenefs  and  agility.  They  rife,  fink,  and  turn 
much  readier  than  grown  fi(h ;  and  they  can  efcape  into  very 
Shallow  waters  when  purfued.  But,  with  all  their  advan- 
tages, fcarce  one  in  a  thoufand  furvives  the  numerous 
.perils  of  its  youth.  The  very  male  and  female  that  have 
given  them  birth,  are  equally  dangerous  and  formidable 
with  the  reft,  forgetting  all  relation  at  their  departure. 

Such  is  the  general  practice  of  thefe  heedlefe  and  hun* 
gry  creatures :  but  there  are  fome  in  this  clafs,  living  in 
the  waters,  that  are  poflefled  of  finer  organs,  and  higher 
(enfatioos ;  and  have  all  the  tendernefs  of  birds  and  qua* 
drupeds  for  their  young ;  that  nurfe  them  with  conflant 
care,  and  protect  them  from  every  injury.  Of  this  dais 
are  the  cetaceous  tribe,  or  the  fifties  of  the  whale  kind. 
There  are  others,  though  not  capable  of  nurCng  their 
young,  yet  that  bring  them  alive  fnto  the  world,  and  de- 
fend them  with  courage  and  attivity.  Thefe  are  the  car* 
tilaginous  kinds,  or  thofe  who  have  griftles  inftead  of 
bones.  But  the  fierce  unmindful  tribe  we  have  been  de- 
ferring, that  leave  their  fpawn  without  any  protection, 
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are  called  thtjpinous,  or  booy  kinds,  from  their  bones  re- 
fcmbling  the  fharpnefs  of  thorns. 

Thus  there  are  three  grand  divifions  in  the  fifli  kind  : 
the  cetaceous  the  cartilaginous,  and  the  Jpinous  ;  all  dif- 
fering from  each  other  in  their  conformation,  their  appe- 
tites, in  their  bringing  forth,  and  in  their  care  of  their 
young.  Thefe  three  great  diftin&ions  are  not  the  capri- 
cious difference  formed  by  a  maker  of  fyftems,  but  are 
ftrongly  and  firmly  marked  in  nature.  Thefe  are  the  dif- 
tinftions  of  Ariftotle ;  and  they  have  been  adopted  by  man* 
kind  ever  fince  his  time. 

As  on  land,  there  are  fome  orders  of  animals  that  feem 
formed  to  command  the  reft,  with  greater  powers  and ' 
more  various  inftinfts,  fo  in  the  ocean  there  are  fiQies 
which  feem  formed  upon  a  nobler  plan  than  others,  and 
that,  to  their  fi(hy  form,  join  the  appetites  and  the  con- 
formation of  quadrupeds.  Thefe  all  are  of  the  cetaceous 
kind,  which  are  raifed  as  many  degrees  above  other  fifties 
in  their  nature,  as  they  are  in  general  in  their  fize.  This 
tribe  is  compofed  of  the  whale,  and  its  varieties,  of  the 
cachalot,  the  dolphin,  the  grampus,  and  the  porpus. 
Thefe  fi(h  never  produce  above  one  young,  or  two  at  the 
moft,  at  a  time;  and  this  the  female  fuckles  entirely  in  the 
manner  of  quadrupeds ;  her  breafts  being  placed,  as  in  the 
human  kind,  above  the  navel. 

It  is  not  only  upon  land  that  man  hath  exerted  his  power 
of  deftroying  the  larger  tribes  of  quadrupeds ;  he  has 
extended  his  efforts  even  in  the  midft  of  the  ocean  ;  and 
has  cut  off  numbers  of  thofe  enormous  animals  that  had 
poflibly  exifted  for  ages.  We  now  no  longer  hear  of, 
whales  from  200  to  250  feet  long,  which  were  often 
fecn  about  two  centuries  ago.    They  have  all  been  de- 
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flroycd  by  the  frill  of  mankind,  and  the  fpecies  1*  now 
dwindled  into  a  race  of  diminutive  animals,  from  30 IQ 
So  feet  long. 

The  northern  feas  of  Spitfbergen  and  Greenland  were 
once  the  region  to  which  the  largeft  of  thefe  animals  re- 
torted} but  fo  great  has  been  the  deftruttion  of  whales 
fince  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  that  they  begin  to  grow 
thinner  every  year ;  and  thofe  that  are  found  there,  feem, 
from  their  fize,  not  come  to,  their  full  dimenfions.  The 
greateft  whales  refort  to  places  where  they  have  the  leaft 
difturbaoce ;  to  thofe  feas  that  are  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  th$ 
globe,  near  the  fouth  pole.  In  this  part  of  the  world, 
there  are  (till  to  be  feen  whales  about  160  feet  long ;  and 
perhaps  even  longer  might  be  found  in  thofe  latitudes 
pear  the  fouth  pole,  to  which  we  have  not  as  yet  ven- 
tured. 

Thtiugh  this  magnitude  be  wonderful,  yet,  (till  greater 
wonders  may  poflibly  be  concealed  in  the  deep,  which  we 
have  not  had  opportunities  of  exploring.  The  whales  are 
obliged  to  (hew  themfelves  in  order  to  take  breath  ;  but 
tyho  knows  the  fize  of  thofe  animals  that  are  fitted  to  re- 
main for  ever  under  water,  and  that  have  been  increaliog 
|n  magnitude  for  centuries? 

We  have  feen  that  fifties  of  the  cetaceous  kind  bear  a 
ftrong  referoblance  to  quadrupeds  in  their  conformation ; 
thofe  of  the  cartilaginous  kinds  are  more  than  one  remove 
feparated  from  them  ;  they  forifc  the  (hade  that  completes 
the  imperceptible  gradations  of  nature- 

Cartilaginous  fi(h  may  be  divided, 

1.  Into'  thofe  of  the  (hark  kind,  comprehending  the 
great  white  (hark— baflcing  (hark— blue  (hark— balance 
fifli— horned  fiflj-rfmpoth  horned  fi(h — jnonk  fi(h — dog 

fi(h 
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fifli — eat  fifh— fea  fox— the  zygaena — the  tope — and  the 
porbeagle*  Thefe  are  all  of  the  fame  nature,  and  differ 
more  in  fize  than  in  figure  or  conformation. 

2.  Flat  fifh,  comprehending  the  torpedo — the  fkaite— 
the  fharp-nofed  ray — the  rough  ray-«-the  thornback — and 

the  fire  flare. 

3.  The  (lender  fnake-fhaped  kind :  as  the  lamprey— 

the  pride — and  the  pipe  fifh.  v 

4.  The  Aurgeon  and  its  variety— the  ifinglafs  fifh. 

5.  A  variety  of  fifh  of  different  figures  and  natures,  that 
do  not  rank  under  ihe  former  divifions  ;  as  the  fun  fifh— 
the  lump  fifh— the  tetrodon — the  feafnail — the  chimaera— - 
and  the  fifhing  frog. 

The  third  general  divifion  of  fifties  is  into  that  of  the 
fpinoift  or  bony  kind. 

Of  this  clafs  are  already  known  above  400  fpecies,  of 
which  the  following  are  a  part,  viz.  the  eel,  cod,  ling, 
hake,  tu(k,  haddock,  whiting,  pollack,  doree,  holybur, 
falmon,  trout,  herring,  mackarel,  pike,  perch,  charr, 
mullet,  carp,  {had,  tench,  dace,  roach,  gudgeon,  pil- 
chard, fmall  fprat,  tunny,  turbot,  plaice,  foal,  flounder., 

The  fourth  divifion  con  lifts  of  the  (hell  kind,  as  the  tor- 
toife  or  turtle,  lobfter,  crab,  prawn,  cray-fifh,  fhrimp, 
pyfter,  mufcle,  and  cockle. 

Migration  of  the  Herrings. 

There  are  fome  fifhes,  as  the  herring,  cod-fifli,  had- 
dock, whiting,  maclcarel,  tunny,* and  pilchard,  that  may 
be  called  fifh  of  paflage,  and  bear  a  ftrong  analogy  to  birds 
of  paflage,  both  from  their  focial  difpofition,  and  the  im- 
menfity  of  their  numbers.  Other  fifh  live  in  our  vicinity, 
?pd  refide  on  our  coafts  all  the  year  round ;  or  keep  in  the 

depths 
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depths  of  the  ocean,  and  are  but  feldom  feen :  but  theft; 
at  ftated  feafoos,  vifit  the  more  fouthern  (hores  with  regu- 
lar certainty,  generally  returning  the  feme  week  in  the  foe- 
ceeding  year,  and  often  the  fame  day. 

The  herrings  are  found,  in*  the  greateft  abundance,  io 
the  higheft  northern  latitudes  within  the  ar&ic  circle.  Iq 
thofe  inacceflible  feas,  that  are  covered  with  ice  during  a  ' 
!  great  part  of  the  year,  the  herring  find  a  quiet  and  fare 
retreat  from  all  their  numerous  enemies :  there  neither  man, 
nor  their  (till  more  deftru&ive  enemy,  the  fun*fi(h,  or  the 
cachalot,  the  moft  voracious  of  the  whale  kind,  dares  to 
purfue  them. 

The  great  colony  of  herring  fets  out  from  the  icy  fea 
about  the  middle  of  winter,  compofed  of  fuch  numbers  as  j 
to  exceed  the  powers  of  imagination,  but  they  no  fooner 
leave  their  retreats,  than  millions  of  enemies  appear  to  thin 
their  fquadrons.  The  fun-fiih,  and  the  cachalot  devour 
hundreds  at  a  time;  the  porpus,  the  grampus,  the  (hark, 
cod-fifli,  haddocks,  pollacks,  and  the  whole  numerous 
tribe  of  dog-fifh  find  them  an  eafy  prey,  and  defift  from 
making  war  upon  each  other :  but  Ail]  more,  the  inn  um- 
bered flocks  of  fea  fowl,  that  chiefly  inhabit  near  the  pole, 
watch  the  outfet  of  their  dangerous  migrations,  and  fpread 
extenfive  ruin.  ♦ 

In  this  exigence,  the  defcncelefs  emigrants  find  no  other 
fafety  but  by  crowding  clofer  together,  like  Jheep  when 
frightened,  and  leaving  to  the  outr/ioft  bands  the  danger 
of  being  firfl  devoured.  The  main  body  begins  at  a  cer- 
tain latitude  to  feparate  into  two  great  divisions,  one  of 
which  moves  to  the  weft,  and  |>ours  down  along  the  coaft 
of  America,  as  far  fouth  as  Carolina,  and  are  fo  numer- 
ous in  the  Chefapeak  bay,  as  to  become  a  nuifance  to  the 

(hores. 
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fttorct.  The.  other  divifion  takes  an  eaftera  dire&ioa, 
towards  Europe,  and  falls  in  with  the  great  ifland  of  Ice- 
land about  the  beginning  of  March ;  upon  their  arrival  on 
that  coaft,  their  phalanx,  which  has  already  fuffered 
considerable  diminutions,  is  neverthelefs  found  to  be  of 
amazing  extent,  depth,  *  and  clofenefs,  occupying  a 
forface  equal  to  the  dimenfions  of  Great  Britain  ani 
Ireland,  but  fubdivided  into  columns  of  five  or  fix  miles 
in  length*  and  three  or  four  in  breadth,  each  line  or  co» 
Jumn  being  led,  according  to  the  idea  of  fifhermen,  bj 
herrings  of  more  than  ordinary  fize.  The  herrings  fwim 
near  the  furface,  finking  now  and  then  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes.  The  forerunners  of  thofe  who  vifit  the  Brittth 
kingdoms  appear  off  Shetland  in  April  or  May,  and  the 
grand  body  begins  to  be  perceived  in  June.  Their  ap- 
proach is  known  to  the  fifliers  by  a  fmall  rippling  of  the 
water,  the  reflection  of  their  brilliancy,  and  the  number 
of  folan  geefe  or  gannets,  and  other  aerial  perfecutors, 
who  feaft  richly  upon  this  offered  bounty ;  and  who,  with 
the  marine  attendants,  may  be  a  concurrent  caufe  of  driv- 
ing the  (hoals  into  bays  and  creeks.  Here  new  enemies 
await  thefe  Heaven-dire&ed  (hangers.  Whole  fleets  of 
Dutch,  French,  FlemUh,  Pruffian,  and  Danifh  veflfels, 
with  all  the  apparatus  of  netting,  are  in  readinefs  on  a 
fixed  day,  to  drag  the  ocean,  thereby  fnatching  from  the 
{hoals,  not  hundreds,  but  hundreds  of  thoufands,  every 
night  from  June  till  September. 

The  Shetland  iflands,  where  the  herrings  meet  with  the 
firft  interruption  in  their  progrefs  fouthwards,  lie  at  the 
diftance  of  190  miles  due  north  from  the  mainland  of 

*  Some  writers  affirm,  that  the  depth  of  the  (hoals  upon  the  coaft 
of  Norway,  reaches  200  fathoms  from  the  furface  of  the  ocean* 

Scotland, 
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Scotland,  and  extend  almoft  a  degree  in  length.  Though 
thefe  iflands  break,  and  feparatc  the  grand  body  of  the 
herrings  into  two  parts,  thefe  wanderers  ftill  continue  their 
courfe  to  the  fouthward.  One  divifion  proceeds  along  the 
eaft  fide  of  Britain,  pays  its  tribute  to  the  Orkneys,  the 
Murray  Firth,  the  coafts  of  Aberdeen,  Angus  and  Fife ; 
the  great  river  Forth,  the  coaft  of  Scarborough,  and  par- 
ticularly the  far  projecting  land  ac  Yar  mouth,  the  ancient 
and  only  mart  of  herrings  in  England,  where  they  appear 
in  September,  and  are  found  inconfiderable  quantities  till 
Chriftmas.  During  this  feafon  they  fend  a  confiderable 
fupply  to  the  London  market ;  and  pafling  down  the  chan- 
nel, they  pay  a  flight  vifit  to  the  north  coaft  of  France, 
but  fo  exhaufted  and  impoverilhed,  that  they  are  very  im- 
proper for  commercial  purpofes,  though  they  are  both 
pickled  and  reddened  by  that  induftrious  people,  for  ex- 
ports.on  to  their  Weft-India  Colonies,  as  well  as  for  home 
fale. 

The  other  brigade  take  their  courfe  from  the  Shetland 
iflands,  along  the  weft  fide  of  Britain,  and  arc  obferved  to 
be  larger  and  fatter  than  thofe  on  the  eaft  fide.  After 
paffing  the  She  land  and  the  Orkney  ifles,  they  crowd  in 
amazing  quantities  into  the  lakes,  bays,  and  narrow  chan- 
nels of  the  (hires  of  Suthei  land,  Rofs  and  Invernefs;  which, 
with  the  Heb'ride  ifles,  efpecially  the  Long  Ifland,  com- 
pofe  the  greateft  ftationary  herring  fiftiery  in  Britain,  that 
upon  the  coaft  of  Shetland  excepted.  Sometimes,  as  in 
1784  and  1786,  this  flioal,  in  its  fouthern  progrefs, 
edges  clofc  upon  the  cxtenfive  coaft  of  Argyleftiire;  fills 
every  bay  and  creek;  vifits,  in  fmall  detachments,  the 
Firth  of    Clyde,  *    Loch  fine,    and  other  lakes   within . 

the 

•  It  generally  happens  that  wherever  the  herrings  appear   in 
jmy  loch  or  bay,  ihey  return  every  fuccecding  feafon  for  feven  or 
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the  entrance  of  that  river;  the  coaft  of  Airfhire* 
and  of  Galloway,  to  the  head  of  the  Solway  Firth.  •  Hav- 
ing performed  this  friendly  office  to  the  weftern  Ihoresof 
Scotland,  the  ftioal  proceeds  towards  the  north  of  Ireland ; 
where,  meeting  with  a  fecond  interruption,  it  is  again  di- 
vided into  two  brigades ;  one  fhoal  pafles  down  the  Irifli 
channel,  vifits  the  Ifle  of  Man,  and  affords  an  occafional 
fupply  to  the  eaft  coaft  of  Ireland,  and  the  weft  coaft  of 
England,  as  far  as  the  Briftol  Channel.  The  other  fhoal 
fkirts  along  the  north-weft  coaft  of  Ireland,  fometimes  fil- 
ling one  loch  fometimes  another;  when  it  gradually  difap- 
pears,  and  is  finally  loft  in  the  immenfity  of  the  Atlantic* 
So  bountiful  is  providence  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Britifh 
Iflcs,  in  one  article  of  food  only. 

"  Were  we  inclined,  fays  a  well  known  writer,  to  con- 
fider  this  partial  migration  of  the  herring  in  a  moral  light, 
we  might  refleft  with  veneration  and  awe  on  the  Mighty 
Power  which  originally  imprefled  on  this  moll  ufeful  body 
of  his  creatures  the  inftintt  that  directs  and  points  out  the 
courfe,  that  blefles  and  enriches  thefe  iflands,  which  caufes 
them  at  certain  and  invariable  times  to  quit  the  vaft  polar 
deeps,  and  offer  themfelves  to  our  expecting  fleets.  That 
benevolent  Being  has  never,  from  the  earlieft  records,  been 
once  known  to  withdraw  his  bl effing  from  the  whole, 
though  he  often  thinks  proper  to  deny  it  to  particulars ; 
yet  this  partial  failure  (for  which  we  fee  no  natural  reafon) 
ihould  fill  us  with  the  moft  exalted  and  grateful  fenfe  of 

more  years  fucceflively.  Since  the  year  1759,  there  were  few  or  no 
herrings  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  till  laft  feafon  (1786),  whea  whole 
ftioal  s  penetrated  as  high  as  Dunbarton,  fix  miles  above  Greenock. 
The  herrings  were  young  and  fmall,  and  from  this  the  inhabitants 
expeft  a  plentiful  fifliery  of  full-grown  herrings  for  feveral  years  to 
come, 

his 
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h!s  providence,  for  impreffiog  fo  invariable  and  general 
an  inftinft  on  thefe  fifli  towards  a  fouthward  migration, 
when  the  whole  is  to  be  benefited,  and  to  withdraw  it 
only  when  a  minute  part  is  to  fuffer. 

"  This  impreffion  was  given  them,  that  they  might  re* 
move  for  the  fake  of  depofiting  their  fpawn  in  warmer 
feas,  that  would  mature  and  vivify  it  more  afiuredly  than 
thofe  of  the  frigid  Zone.  It  is  not  from  defeft  of  food  that 
they  fet  themfelves  in  motion,  for  they  come  to  us  full  of 
fat,  and  on  their  return  are  almoft  univerfally  obferved  to 
be  lean  and  miferable.  What  their  food  is  near  the  pole, 
we  are  not  yet  informed ;  but  in  our  feas  they  feed  much 
on  the  onifcus  marinus,  a  cruftaceous  infeft,  and  (brae* 
times  on  their  own  fry. 

"  They  are  in  full  roe  to  the  end  of  June,  andxontinue 
in  perfection  till  the  beginning  of  winter,  when  they  begin 
to  depofit  their  fpawn.  Though  we  have  no  particular 
authority  for  it,  yet  as  very  few  young  herrings  are  found 
in  our  feas  during  the  winter,  it  feems  moft  certain  that 
they  mud  return  to  their  parental  haunts  beneath  the  ice, 
to  repair  the  vaft  deftru&ion  of  their  race  during  fommer, 
by  men,  fowl,  and  fUh." 

Review  of  the  Herring  FiJherUs. 
The  whole  coafl  of  Scotland  may  be  confidered  as  one 
continued    fi/hery,    diftinguilhed,  however,    by  various 
names : 

i.  The  Shetland,  or  Northern  Fifhery. 

2*  That  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  kingdom,  from  the  Pent* 

land  Firth  to  Berwick. 
3-  The  Weftern,  or  Hebride  Fifiufry. 

The 
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The  Shetland,  or  Northern  Fijhery. 

I  (hall  confine  myfelf  to  the  firft  mentioned  fisheries ;  the 
Eaft  Country  Herring  Filhery  is  moflly  neglected,  and  the 
Weftern  Fifticry  has  been  defcribed  in  the  preceding  journal. 
The  Shetland  Ifles  are  fituated  between  60  and  61  degrees 
of  north  latitude,  about  one  degree  north  from  the  Orkney 
Ifles,  100  miles  from  the  mainland  of  Scotland,  and  nearly 
the  fame  diftance  from  the  coaft  of  Norway.  Of  thefe 
iflands  forty-fix  are  inhabited,  befides  a  number  of  lefler 
ones,  which  afford  a  little  grafs,  and  are  called  holms ; 
others  are  iftere  rocks,  the  refidenceof  voracious  fea  fowls, 
which,  like  the  human  fpecies,  refort  hither  after  the  her- 
rings and  other  fifties  that  abound  on  thefe  (hores.  The 
principal  ifland  of  this  divifion  is  called  Mainland} 
.it  extends  about  fixty  miles  from  north  to  fomh,  is  la 
general  very  narrow,  and  much  interfered  with  bays  or 
openings,  fome  pf  which  penetrate  almoft  from  fide  to  fide. 
The  furface  of  thefe  iflands  is  rock,  or  mofs,  and  in  the 
valleys,  a  fcanty  portion  of  clay  foil,  which  produces  fmall 
crops  of  barley  and  black  oats,  but  very  unequal  to  the 
wants  of  20,000  inhabitants,  who  in  bad  feafons  experi- 
ence all  the  diftrefTes  of  poverty  and  famine.  Nature, 
however,  has  been  more  liberal  to  their  (hores,  not  only 
in  herrings,  but  in  various  fpecies  of  white  fifh,  the  con- 
ftant  attendants  of.  the  herrings  in  their  annual  migrations 
from  north  to  fouth. 

Lerwic,  the  principal  town  on  thefe  iflands,  is 
fituated  upon  a  narrow  channel  of  the  mainland,  called 
BrafTa  Sound.  Here  the  Dutch  and  other  foreigners  Refort 
to  the  fineries  at  the  appointed  feafons,  when  Lerwic  has 
all  the  appearance  of  a  continued  market  or  fair. 

4  We 
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We  have,  in  the  View  of  the  Britifb  Empire,  traced  the 
origin  of  the  Dutch  fisheries  on  the  (hores  of  Scotland, 
which  have  proved  fo  beneficial  to  the  former,  that 
the  relation  thereof  would  be  confidered  as  fabulous  or 
chimerical,  were  it  not  fully  authenticated  by  the  joint  tef- 
timony  of  Dutch  and  Britifh  writers,  as  well  as  by  the 
ftatutes  and  archives  of  both  countries. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  relates,  That,  in  1603,  the  Dutch 
fold  to  different  nations  as  many  herrings  as  amounted  to 
i>759»000'-  That,  in  161 5,  they  at  once  fent  out 
aooo  buflTes,  and  employed  in  them  37,000  fiftiermen. 
That,  in  1618,  they  fent  out  3000  bulks,  wiih  50,000 
men,  to  take  the  herrings,  and  9000  more  veflels  to  tranf- 
port  and  fell  the  fifti ;  which,  by  fea  and  land,  employed 
150,000  men,  befides  thofe  firft  mentioned.  All  this 
wealth  fays  he,  was  gotten  on  our  coafts ;  while  our  at- 
tention was  taken  up  in  a  diftant  whale  fifliery. 

Sir  William  Monfon,  after  taking  a  review  of  the  great 
commerce  carried  on  by  the  Dutch,  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  which  he  afcribes  chiefly  to  their  fifheries,  proceeds 
thus ;  "  There  needs  no  repetition  of  any  former  relation ; 
for  truth  has  fpoke  it,  which  is  fo  glorious  of  herfelf,  that 
it  needs  no  fhade  to  give  it  better  glofs  :  in  what  follows 
I  will  demonftrate  by  the  particular  proceedings  of  the 
Hollanders,  in  their  pinks  and  bufles,  what  certain  gain 
they  yearly  raife  out  of  them  ;  and  when  experience,  the 
mother  of  knowledge,  (hall  make  it  apparent  to  yon,  I 
hope  you  will  remember  what  you  are,  and  how  eafy  vou 
may  make  yourfcif  and  country  by  it. 

"  From  the  Texel  in  Holland  to  Brafla  Sound  in  Shetland, 
an  ifland  belonging  to  his  majefty's  dominions  in  Scotland, 
is  two  hundred  thirty  and  odd  leagues, -whither  there  re- 
fort 
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fort  the  2 2d  or  23d  of  June  well  nigh  2000  fifliing  veflels.  \ 
The  24th  they  put  to  fea,  being  prohibited  till  that  day, 
and  a  penalty  upon  the  breaker  thereof,  holding  the  her4 
rings  till  then  unfeafonable  to  fait,  for  their  fatnefs. 

"  Every  one  of  thefe  veflels  that  day  dire&s  its  courfe 
to  find  out  the  fhoal  of  herrings,  like  a  hound  that  pur- 
fues  the  head  of  a  dear  in  hunting :  when  they  have  laden 
their  bufles,  which  is  fooner  or  later,  as  they  find  the 
fhoal  of  herrings,  they  prefently  return  home  for  Hol- 
land, and  leave  their  herrings  afhore  to  be  there  repacked, 
and  from  thence  immediately  to  be  fent  into  the  Sound 
(the  Baltic),  where  they  receive  them  for  a  great  dainty. 

"  The  bufles  having  thus  diiburthened  themfelves  in 
Holland,  once  more  furniftied  with  victuals,  caflcs  and 
fait,  they  repair  to  fea  to  look  out  the  fhoal  they  had 
formerly  left ;  and  then  finding  them,  and  filling  them 
once  again,  they  do  as  they  did  before,  return  to  Hol- 
land. 

"  Nor  thus  ceafing,  the  third  time  they  repair  to  the 
flioal,  as  aforefaid  ;  and  in  their  three  fifhings;  computing 
with  the  lead,  they  take  to  the  number  of  100  laftsof  her- 
rings, which  being  valued  at  ten  pounds  the  laft,  which 
is  not  feventeen  (hillings  a  barrel,  will  amount  to  1000 
pounds  fterling  each  {hip. 

,  "  Many  times  this  fiftiing  fleet  is  attended  with  certain 
veflels  called  yawgers,  which  carry  fait,  ca(k,  and  victuals, 
to  truck  with  the  bufles  for  their  herrings,  and  carry  them 
direftly  into  the  Sound,  without  returning  into  Holland  ; 
for  it  is  a  matter  of  great  confequence  and  gain,  to  bring 
the  firft  herrings  into  the  Sound ;  for  there  they  are 
cfteeraed  as  partridges  with  us,  at  their  firft  coming:  but 
now  of  late  years  the  Hollanders  are  prohibited  by  the 
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(late,  carrying  or  trucking  away  their  herrings,  till  they 
firft  land  them  in  Holland ;  which  will  prove  the  more 
commodious  to  us." 

Sir  William  proceeds  next  to  ftate  the  expence  of  a  bufs 

of  feventy  tons  from  the  flocks,  with  the  price  of  her  nets, 

tackling!   fait,    victuals,  calks,   men's  wages,  and  other 

particulars;  likewife,  of  a  pink  of  forty  tons*  for  the 

white  fiftiery.     He  alfo  draws. a  comparifoa  between  the 

Weft-India  trade  and  the  Britith  fiftieries,  wherein  he  ufes 

various  arguments  to  prove,  that  the  latter  branch  is,  upon 

the  whole,  more  important  than  the  former,  and  merits 

the  firft  attention  of  the  Britifh  government.     "  You  will 

wonder,  "  fays  he,"  being  born  a  fubjeft  of  England,  aud 

calling  your  eyes  upon  the  gainful  foil  of  the  land,  that 

you  never  conceived  what  the  fea  afforded  :   I  confefs  it 

were  impoffible  for  you  to  live  in  that  ignorance,  if  it  did 

not  appear  by  the  enfuing  difcoorfe,    how  you,  your 

country,  and  efpecially  the  princes  of  thefe  realms,  have 

been  abufed,  and  the  profit  thereof  concealed. 

"  What  better  light  can  we  have  for /his  work,  thaa 
from  our  neareft  and  intimated  friends  the  Hollanders  ? 
who,  by  their  long  travels,  their  exceffive  pains,  their  in* 
genious  inventions,  their  incomparable  induftry,  and  pro* 
vident  care,  have  exceeded  all  other  nations  in  their  ad- 
ventures and  commerce,  and  made  all  the  world  familiar 
with  them  in  traffic ;  whereby  we  may  juftly  attribute  to 
them,  what  the  Chinefe  afTumed  to  themfelves,  that  only 
they  have  two  eyes,  the  Europeans  but  one,  and  all  the 
reft  of  the  world  none.  How  can  this  better  appear  than 
out  of  their  labours  and  our  fifhorily  ? 

"  They  have  increafed  the  number  of  veflels ;  they 

have   fupplied  the  world  with  food,    which  otberwifc 

i  would 
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would  have  found  a  fcarcity  •  they  have  advanced  trade 
fo  abundantly,  that  the  wealth  of  fubjetts  and  the  cuftoms 
of  princes  have  found  the  benefit  of  it ;  and  laftly,  they 
have  thus  provided  for  therafelves,  and  all  people  of  all 
forts,  though  they  be  impotent  and  lame,  that  warit 
employment,  or  that  are  forced  to  feek  work  for  their 
maintenance. 

"  And  becaufe  their  quantity  of  fifli  is  not  to  be  vended 
in  their  own  provinces,  but  to  be  difperfed"  in  all  parts 
of  Europe,  I  will  give  you  an  account  of  it,  as  it  hath 
been  carefully  obferved  and  taken  out  of  the  cuftom-houfe 
books  beyond  the  feas.* 

"  In  four  provinces  within  the  Sound,  viz,  Koningf- 
berg,  Melyin,  Stetin,  arid  Dantzick,  there  are  vended  in 
a  year  betwixt  30  and  40,000  lafts  of  herrings  ;  which 
TviH  amount  to  more  than  620,000  pounds;    and  we 

none.  • 

u  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Leifland,  Rie,  Regel, 
Narpe,  and  other  towns  within  the  Sound,  take  dff  above 
10,000  lafts,  worth  160,000  pounds. 

"  The  Hollanders  (end  into  Ruflia  above  1500  lafts  of 
herrings,  fold  at  27,000  pounds ;  and  we  not  above  thirty  " 

or  forty  lafts. 

««  Stode,  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  Embden,  and  upon  the 
river  Elbe,  in  fith  and  herrings  above  6000  lafts,  fold  at 
lbd,66o  pounds ;  and  we  none* 

«*  Cleveland,  Juliers,  up  the  River  Rhine,  Frankfort, 
Cologne,    and  over  all  Germany,   in  fiih  and  herrings 

*  This  account  is  equally  curious  and  interefting,  as  it  points 
out  the  markets  then  exifting,  and  which  ftill  remain,  though  in  a 
leh  degree* 
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near  aaooo  lafts,  amonnting  to  440,000  pounds }  and 
we  none. 

"  Gelderland,  Artois,  Hainhaut,  Brabant,  Flanders, 
and  the  archduke's  countries,  8  or  9000  lafts,  fold  at 
eighteen  pounds  the  laft,  amounts  to  160,000  pounds; 
and  we  none, 

"  At  Roan  in  Normandy,  500  lafts  of  herrings,  fold 
at  10,000  pounds;  and  we  not  100  lafts ;  there  com- 
monly iold  -for  twenty,  and  fome times  thirty  pounds  a 
laft. 

"  Befides  what  they  fpend  in  Holland,  and  fell  there  to 
other  nations,  the  value  of  many  hundred  thoufand 
pounds. 

"  Now  having  perfe&ed  the  valuation  of  the  Hollanders 
fi(h,  caught  in  our  fcas,  and  vended  into  foreign  countries, 
our  (hame  will  manifeftly  appear,  that  of  fo  many  thou- 
fand lafts  of  fifli,  and  fo  many  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
in  money  made  by  them;  we  cannot  give  account  of  150 
lafts  taken  and  vended  by  us. 

t€  The  Hollanders  are  no  lefs  to  be  commended,  in  the 
benefit  they  make  of  the  return  of  their  fifli ;  for  what 
commodity  foever  any  country  yields  in  lieu  thereof,  they 
tranfport  in  their  own  veflels  into  Holland,  where  they  have 
a  continual  ftaple  of  all  commodities  brought  out  of  the 
fouth,  from  thence  fent  into  the  north  and  the  eaft  coun- 
tries :  the  like  they  do  from  out  of  the  north  into  the 
fouth,  their  (hips  continually  going  and  bringing  ineftima- 
ble  profit ;  like  a  weaver's  fhuttle,  he  cafts  from  one  hand 
to  another,  ever  in  a&ion,  till  his  gain  appear  in  the  cloth 
he  makes. 

"  But  the  greateft  navigation  of  theirs,  and  of  mod  im- 
portance to  their  ftatc,  for  maintenance  of  (hips  of  bur* 

then 
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then  and  Arength,  is  into  the  Streights,  from  the  port  of 
Marfeilles,  along  thecoaft  as  far  as  Venice.  During  thefe 
eighteen  years  la/t  pad  they  have  fo  increafed  their,  navi- 
gation, whereas  before  they  had  not  above  two  (hips  to 
five  of  ours  within  the  Streights,  within  the  faid  eigh- 
teen years  they  are  able  to  (hew  ten  of  theirs  to  one  of 
ours,  .and  merely  by  the  trade  of  fifli ;  fpr  true  it  is,  that 
there  is  no  commodity  in  the  world  of  fo  great  bulk  and 
fmall  value,  or  that  can  fet  fo  many  (hips  of  burthen  to 
work. 

"  The  principal  work  I  am  at,  is  how  to  undertake 
the  Hollanders  with  our  own  weapons,  and  how  to  equal 
them  with  pinks,  bufles,  and  other  veflels,  till  we  be  made 
partners  with  them  in  the  fiflung :  not  out  pf  envy  to  their 
labours ;  or  to  revenge  difcourtefies :  only  we  will  feek  to 
do  what  nature  di&ates,  viz.  to  enjoy  and  make  ufe  of 
our  own9  by  the  countenance  of  our  blefled  king,  that  in, 
juftice  gives  all  people  their  right  and  due, 

"  I  prefent  you  not  with  toys  to  pleafe  children,  or 
with  (hadows  of  untruths ;  for  I  know  truth  to  be  fo 
noble  of  itfelf,  that  it  makes  hiin  honourable  that  pro- 
nounces it ;  and  that  an  honeft  man  will  rather  bear  wit- 
pefs  againft  friendfliip  than  truth.  1  have  made  it  appear 
with  what  facility  the  Hollanders  go  through  with  the  golf 
den  mine  of  theirs,  which  they  fo  term  in  their  proclama- 
tion extant :  I  make  proof  that  their  bufles  and  pinks  are 
built  to  take  fifh;  that  they  fill  themfelves  thrice,  a 
fummer  with  fifti ;  that  this  fifli  is  vended  and  efteemed  as' 
a  precious  food  in  all  the  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  that  the 
return  thereof  gives  them  means  to  live  and  breathe ;  with- 
out which  they  could  not. 
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"  It  is  manifeft  that  fifh  has  brought  them  to  a  great 
ftrength  both  by  land  and  fca,  and  fame  withal,  in  main- 
taining their  inteftine  war  againft  fo  great  arid  potent  an 
enemy  as  the  king  of  Spain.  , 

"  And  if  ail  thefc  benefits  appear  in  them,  and  nothing 
but  fhame  and  fcorn  in  us,  let  us  enter  into  the  caufe  there- 
of, and  feek  to  amend  it ;  let  us  labour  to  follow  their 
example,  which  is  better  than  a  fchoolmafter  to  teach  us. 
Nothing  is  our  bane  but  idlenefs,  which  ingenders  igno- 
rance, and  ignorance  error ;  all  which  we  may  be  taxed 
with  ;  for  to  a  flothful  man  nothing  is  fo  cafy,  but  it  will 
prove  difficult,  if  it  be  not  done  willingly. 

"  There  are  but  two  things  required  in  this  work ; 
that  is  to  fay,  a  will  to  undertake  it,  and  money  to  go 
through  with  it,  which  being  found  we  will  place  cha- 
rity to  begin  at  home  with  ourfelves,  before  we  yield  it 
to  our  neighbours ;  and  then  this  bufinefs  will  appear  to 
be  effetted  with  more  benefit,  more  ftrength,  more  re- 
nown, more  happinefs,  and  lefs  expence  than  Hollanders 
have  or  can  go  through  withal.  Time  is  the  raoft  pre- 
cious experience ;  and  you  (hall  find  that  time  will  cure  our 
careleffnefs  paft,  that  reafon  could  not  hitherto  do. 

41  The  inftruments  by  which  the  Hollanders  work,  are 
their  vefflls  of  feveral  kinds,  as  I  have  declared,  not  pro- 
duced out  of  their  own  country ;  for  it  yields  nothing  tQ 
further  it,  but  their  own  pains  and  labour. 

"  Their  wood,  timber,  and  planks  to  build  (hips,  they 
fetch  out  of  divers  other  places ;  and  yet  are  thefe  no  more 
available  to  undertake  their  fifhing  and  navigation,  than 
weapons  are  without  hands  to  fight.  Their  iron,  heap, 
cordage,  barrel  boards,  bread  and  malt,  they  are  beholding 
for  to  feveral  countries ;  and  if  at  any  time  out  of  difplea- 
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fore  they  be  prohibited  the  tranfportation,  they  are  to  feek 
a  new  occupation,  for  the  ftate  fails. ' 

"  Comparing  their  cafualties  apd  inconveniencies  with 
ours,  you  (hall  difcern  the  advantage  and  benefit  God  has 
given  us,  in  refpeft  of  them ;  for  all  the  materials  former- 
ly repeated,  that  go  to  their  {hipping,  England  yields 
irioft  of  them,  or  in  little  time  the  earth  will  be  made  to 
produce  them  in  abundance  ;  fo  that  we  (hall  not  need  to 
ftand  upon  the  courtefy  of  our  neighbours,  or  to  venture 
the  hazard  of  the  fea  in  fetching  them. 

"  Whereas  all  manner  of  people,  of  what  degree  fo- 
ever  in  Holland,  have  commonly  a  (hare;  according  to 
their  abilities,  in  this  fifliing ;  and  that  the  only  exception 
amongft  ourfelves,  is  the  want  of  money  to  undertake  it, 
you  (hall  underftand  how  God  and  nature  have  provided 
for  us ;  for  I  will  apparently  anfwer  the  objection  of  mo- 
sey, and  caft  it  upon  the  fluggiftinefs  and  ill-difpofition 
of  our  people,  who  if  they  will  take  away  the  caufe  of 
this  imputation,  they  (hall  take  away  the  offence  due  to  it, 
and  by  which  we  are  fcandalized. 

41  In  the  objedion  of  lack  of  money  to  fet  on  foot  this 
work,  it  would  feem  ridiculous  to  ftrangers  that  behold 
the  wealth  and  glory  of  this  kingdom,  with  the  fump- 
oos  buildings,  the  coftly  infide  of  houfes,  the  mafs  of 
plate  to  deck  them,  the  daily  hofpitality  and  number  of 
fervants  to  honour  their  matters,  and  their  charitable 
alms  distributed  out  of  their  fuperfluities.  And  to  de- 
fcend  to  people  in  particular,  if  they  behold  the  bravery 
of  apparel  vainly  fpent,  the  rich  and  curious  jewels  to 
adorn  their  bodies,  and  the  needlefc  expences  yearly  waft- 
ed, they  would  conclude,  that  it  was  not  want,  but  will, 
that  muft  be  our  impediment/1 
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After  enumerating  the  various  natural  produ&ions  railed 
in  England  favourable  to  the  fifheries,  Sir  William  en- 
forces  his  favourite  theme,  by  fundry  nautical  remarks,  all 
of  them  proving  beyond  a  doubt,  the  fuperior  advan- 
tagcs  which  the  natives  enjoy  from  their  local  fituation; 
and  the  riches  yet  in  (lore  from  this  inexhauftibk 
fource,  to  all  Britifo  fwbjefts  who  (hall  fearch  after 
them* 

All  the  flioals  (fays  an  anonymous  author)  appointed 
by  the  immutable  decree  to  poflefs  the  firths  and  bays  on 
the  eaft  ftiore  of  Britain,  come  into  the  German  fea  by 
the  eaft  fide  of  Shetland,  and  that  not  many  leagues  from 
ihore ;  as  thofe  appointed  to  fpawn  on  our  north  and  weft 
bays  of  Scotland,  which  are  much  the  greater  numbers, 
fwim  by  the  weft  fide  of  it. 

But  thefe  natives  of  our  Scots  bays  in  the  German 
fea  fwim  clofe  by  the  ftiore,  which  is  the  reafon  they  can- 
pot  efcape,  and  are  fo  broken  that  they  never  come  in 
confirmed  flioals,  or  great  bodies,  to  their  fpawning  beds, 
any  year  the  Dutch  can  conftanrly  keep' at  fea  the  months 
of  June  and  July.  For  how  is  it  poffible  to  efcape  5  or 
600  miles  of  nets  that  every  night  ftrains  every  foot  length 
Pf  water  five  or  fix  leagues  from  the  ftiore  ? 

Every  Dutch  bufs  has  a  large  mile  length  of  very 
deep  nets  dragging  after  him  every  night  from  fun-fet  to 
fun-rifing.  There  are  about  6  or  700  of  them  come  now 
generally  out,  the  conftant  ftation  of  all  thefe  is  the 
eaft  coaft  of  Shetland ;  they  never  go  further  than  four  or 
five  leagues  from  the  (hore,  yea  I  have  feen  themfifli 
within  h^lf  a  league.  The  nearer  the  ftiore,  fo  that 
there  is  water  deep  enough  to  keep  their  nets  from  the 
bottom,  they  fiih  the  better  :  for  the  herrings  that  mak* 

their 
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their  courfe  to  the  eaft  coaft,  fwim  clofe  by  the  (Lore  i 
for  no  compafs  more  juftly  direfts  the  fhip  to  her  port, 
than  the  leaders  of  that'  innumerable  army  of  herring 
guide  their  body  to  the  particular  bay  or  firth  natural 
to  them,  and  they  dire&ly  make  for. 

€t  They  many  years  make  two  or  three  loaded  returns ; 
and  this  laft  fummer  (1728),  though  our  few  bufles  came 
homealmoft  empty,  I  am  credibly  informed,  the  Dutch, 
after  ours  came  away,  carried  two  or  three  freights  home, 
though  it  is  certain  the  ftorminefs  of  the  fummer  hin- 
dered their  fifhing  the  true  right  hetring  on  th£  coaft  of 
Shetland ;  but  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  by  their  good 
patience,  they  flaid  out  the  bad  weather,  and  though 
they  did  not  fifh  the  good  fat  herring  they  commonly 
ufed,  in  the  proper  ftation  for  fuch  herring,  they  followed 
the  herring,  picked  up  their  loadings  of  fpent  big  bellied 
ones  on  the  coaft  of  Caithnefs,  Buchan,  Banff,  and  all 
the  Murray  Firth.  Any  was  better  than  going  home 
empty  handed. 

"  It  was  happy  for  our  (hallow  waters,  or  firth-fifh- 
ing,  the  fummer  was  fo  bad,  that  the  Dutch  could  not 
fifh  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Shetland,  to  take,  break,  or  di- 
vert the  fhoals,  that  by  the  command,  and  unalterable 
decree  of  the  firft  omnipotent  Jiat,  are  appointed  con- 
ftantly  to  keep  that  very  route  to  come  to  our  mores  and 
propagate  their  kinds.  For  fince  the  French,  in  queen 
Ann's  reign,  burnt  5  or  600  Dutch  bufles  in  one  day,  we 
had  not  fo  many  herrings  in  our  firths  and  bays  on  the  eaft 
coaft  of  Scotland,  as  we  had  this  year." 

Mr.  Grofett,  a  Gentleman  of  Dutch  defcent,  hath  the 
following  remarks,  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  growth  of  the 
Dutch  States,  and  the  caufes  thereof. 

"  If  we  pay  the  leaft  attention  to*  the  original  ftate  of 

the 
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rhe  Dutch  fifheries,  or  by  what  means  they  raifed  themfelves 
to  tljeir  prefent  ft  ate  of  opulence,  we  (hall  find  that  they  were 
abfolutely  nothing  more  than  mere  fifhermen,  who  had 
collected  themfelves  into  a  fmall  body,  from  different  quar- 
ters, and  lived  in  huts,  ere&ed  upon  a  fpot  then  called 
Damfluys,  which  ftill  retains  its  name ;  but  to  the  aftr> 
niihment  of  travellers,  when  inquired  for,  will  be  found 
in  the  centre  of  the  famous  city. of  Amfterdam ;  which, 
though  originally  nothing  more  than  a  poor  fifliing  ham- 
let, now  pretends  to  difpute  confeqnence  with  the  firft 
trading  city  of  the  known  world — London. 

"  Early  in  the  twelfth  century,  their  progrefs  was  fo 
great,  that  the  Harlemers  and  Waterlanders  became  jea- 
lous of  them,  embraced  a  frivolous  opportunity  of  joining 
John  VI.  Count  Florent,  attacked  the  poor  fiihermen, 
and  totally  deftroyed  their  habitations  to  the  very  founda- 
tions. In  1300,  they  found  themfelves  re  aflembled  in  a 
confiderable  body,  on  the  old  fpot;  and  in  1342  they 
obtained  a  renewal  of  their  privileges  from  the  then  reign- 
ing Count  Florent,.  William  IV.  In  1 346,  the  lordlhip ' 
of  that  domain  devolved  to  the  Earls  of  Holland  by  mar- 
riage, fince  which  they  have  increafed  by  degrees  to  their 
prefent  pitch  of  undoubted  opulence. 

"  The  great  increafe  of  people,  in  procefs  of  time,  ob- 
liged them  to  feek  new  fields  of  employment.  Of  courfe, 
none  could  be  more  eligible  than  the  fifliery  which  they 
difcovered  on  the  coafts  of  Ireland,  and  weftern  iflandsof 
Scotland.     This  branch*  they  (tuck  clofely  to,  till  the 

Englifh 


*  Mr.  Groflttt  is  under  a  miftake  in  making  the  weft  fide  o! 
Britain  the  feat  of  the  Dutch  herring  fifheries.  A  few  families 
were  permitted  to  fettle,  as  before  obferved,  on  the  Lewis  Ifland, 
and  ware  afterwards  driven  away.    The  great  Dutch  fifhery  was 
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EngliAi  difcovered  the  Whale  Fifiiery,  ia  Queen  Elizabeth's " 
lime.  From  1598  the  EngtUh  carried  on  that  branch 
unrivalled  till*  161 2,  when  the  Hollanders  fent  their 
firft  fhip  to  Spitfbergen,  or  Greenland,  in  hopes  of  reap* 
ing  a.  part  of  the  benefit  of  that  molt  beneficial  difcovery, 
The  EnglUh  claimed  the  property  as  the  firft  difcoverers, 
and  would  not  allow  the  Dutch  to  fifti  thereabout,  or  haye 
#ny  (hare  in  fo  profitable  a  trade.  The  conteft  ran  high, 
fiad  fuodry  bickerings  enfued  between  the  (hips  of  both 
nations.  At  length  the  ftaces  general,  unwilling  to  give 
offence  to  king  James,  fent  a  deputation  to  England,  to 
treat  upon  the  fubjeft  of  the  freedom  of  the  fifhery ;  the 
king  avoided  giving  any  abfolute  decifion  in  point  of 
right ;  yet  at  the  fame  time  his  majefty  not  encouraging 
the  Eoglifli  merchants  to  difturh  the.  Dutch,  it  remained 
a  matter  undetermined,  and  both  parties  went  on  fifhing 
as  before.  Soon  after,  the  Danes,  Hamburghers,  and 
French,  began,  and  have  ever  finoe  continued  to  fi(h  ia 
thofe  feas. 

"  The  Dutch  have  found  fo  effential  an  intereft  in  the 
continuance  of  fifteries,  that  they  do  give  every  poffible 
encouragement  to  the.  profecution  of  them.  By  inatten- 
tion, we  loft  the  fway  in  the  Greenland  fisheries,  though 
the  firft  difcoverers :  and,  by  negligence,  we  have  fuffered 

formerly,  as  it  is  at  preftnt,  carried  on  upon  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
Shetland  Iflands,  from  whence  the  bufles  fbme  times  follow  the 
herrings  down  the  channel,  till  want  of  ftores  or  other  circumftances 
oblige  them  to  return  to  the  grand  rendezvous  off  Brafla  Sound, 
m  Shetland. 

If  the  north-weft  coafts  of  Scotland  be  unfavourable  for  a  Dutch 
fifhery,  that  of  Ireland  is  much  more  fo.  Voyages  from  Holland 
by  the  Pent  la  rid  Firth  to  the  coaft  of  Donnegal  would  require,  upon 
an  average,  three  or  four  weeks,  betides  unavoidable  dangers 5 
while  thofe  to  the  Shetland  Ifles  may  be  performed,  almoft  with 
any  wind,  in  ten  or  twelve  days  at  far  theft. 

the 


Ac  Duf  to  r^^^XZ^  I 
b,  the  hemog  Hfocru*.     The*  ^  | 

of  that  lucrative  branch  of      *  »        ^  iotetCoarf,  1 
"7       f  ^  «    S  f^r  trafficking  garter  of  *  I 

WOrid.      OUR    SEAS    WE^E    THb  fc  | 

face  of  one  of  W**^  anno  l6lVf  they  ta»| 

of  the  fiftieries,  bear"'S^Si|h^  wnich  they  have  loo« 

call  it  their  golden  mine,  "HE*  aainft  articles  wh'w 

derived  a  ftaple  commodity,  to  barteA|^^  ■ 

other  nations  had  to  fpare."  .  ^^u*t  fioce  tHH 

Sir  Lucius  Obrien   jufHy  obferves,    "  tSJfcntch  hafl 

firft  eftablifhment  of  the  herring  filhery,   the  Dwndifl 

tnjoyed  the  principal  part  of  it;  to  this  they  {"«■ 

debted  for  their  freedom,  having  thereby  been  enablelH 

contend  fuccefsfully  with  the  richeft  monarch  and  ns^ 

powerful  nation  in  Europe,  and  not  only  to  defend  them 

felves,  but  during  the  courfe  of  a  long  war  to  beautif] 

their  country,   fortify  their  cities,  eftablifh  a'  powerfu 

marine,   and  fix  colonies  in  the  moft  diftant  parts  of  th( 

world ;  and  in  the  midft  of  all  thefe  expences  to  iocreafc 

daily  in  wealth  and  fplendour ;   and  therefore  it  is  no 

without  reafon  that,  by  order  of  the  dates,  it  is  infertec 

in  the  doily  prayers  offered  up  in  their  churches,   thai 

God  would  be  gracioufly  plea  fed  to  blefs  their  land,  and  tc 

preferve  to  them  the  great  and  fmall  fifheries. 

"  The  French  too  have  benefited  themfelves  exceed- 
ingly by  this  trade,  and  yet  thefe  nations  are  obliged  tc 
feek  their  fifh  on  our  coafts,  by  a  long  and  expenfive  na- 
vigation in  large  fhips,  while  providence  bringeth  them 
even  to  our  doors ;  it  might  be  expetted  we  fliould  be 
able  to  take  them  at  a  much  lefs  cxpence  by  boats,  and 
cure  them  more  perfectly  on  our  Qiores ;  and  yet  his  ma- 

jeftys 
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jetty's  fubjefts  have  not  yet  been  able  to  eftabIKh  this  litt- 
ery effeftuaiJy,  probably  from  the  poverty  and  negledt  of 
the  north  weft  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  to  both  of 
which  countries  every  year  comes  as  great  an  abundance 
of  herrings,  as  to  any  part  of  the  world,  while  the  wretch- 
ed inhabitants  have  neither  a  ftock  of  fait  fufficient  to  fave 
even  what  they  can  catch,  hor  a  fufficient  number  of 
barrels  to  pack  them  in." 


Copy  of  a  letter  from  George  Dempster,  Efq.  to  Mr. 
John  Richardson,  Fijb  Curer  in  Perth,  O£lober  4,  1 785. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  The  moment  I  fent  you  the  hint  about  pre- 
ferring fifli  in  (how  and  ice,  I  applied  to  Mr.  Dalrymple 
(Alexander)  for  further  particulars :  I  found  he  fpoke  by 
report.  But  the  perfon  is  in  England,  and  he  has  writ- 
ten to  him.  But  it  would  feem  to  me,  that  with  the  fpirit 
of  inquiry  and  experiment  of  this  age  and  this  country, 
we  mail  fpeedily  exceed  the  Chinefe  as  much  in  this  as 
in  other  arts. 

"  We  know  that  heat  and  cold  communicate  themfelves 
to  adjoining  bodies,  till  they  are  all  at  an  equal  degree 
of  heat  or  cold,  but  proportioned  to  their  refpeaive 
mafles. 

"  Thus  if  a  body  weighing  t  olb.  weight,  has  80  degrees 
of  heat,  and  another  body  of  the  fame  weight  only  30 
degrees,  and  if  they  are  put  in  contaft,  both  bodies  will 
foon  be  55  degrees  hot.  But  if  the  cold  body  be  double 
weight,  the  heat  of  both  will  be  proportionably  lefs,  and 
fo  forth  j  on  this  principle  I  mould  think  it  might  be  ad- 
rtfable  to  depofite  falmon,    when  newly  caught,  in  an 

ice- 
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fce-houfe,  and  cover  them  over  with  ice.  The  falmon 
would  foon  be  frozen,  and  in  that  ftate  they  might  be  pre- 
ferred in  a  tight  dry  chamber,  in  the  hold  of  a  veflel, 
With  a  very  fmall  proportion  of  ice  or  fnow,  perhaps  not 
more  than,  their  own  weight.  And  when  there  is  any 
!  anxiety  about  difpatching  the  falmon  foon,  they  might  be 
fplit,  or  cut  in  fmall  flices,  before  being  put  to  freeze. 
If  they  are.difpatched  in  frofty  weather,  the  objeft  in 
that  cafe  would  be,  to  let  the  air  get  free  accefs  to  them 
in  the  vefTel,  which  would  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  ice 
or  fnow. 

"  There  is  fo  much  reafon  in  this  way  of  conveying  a 
delicate  article  like  fifh  to  a  diftant  market,  that  it  will 
be  a  pity  to  be  difcouraged,  by  a  firft  and  fecood  onfuc- 
cefsful  attempt.  We  knoW  in  all  the  frozen  regions, 
poultry,  and  meat  of  every  kind,  is  killed  foon  after  the 
froft  fets  in,  and  ufed  in  very  good  condition  occafionally 
through  the  winter.  It  would  perhaps  be  no  bad  fpe- 
culation  to  fend  poultry,  eggs,  arid  above  all  game  in  the 
fame  way.  It  is  the  cuftom  here  for  fifhmongers  to 
make  prefents  to  their  cuftomers,  of  hares,  and  wood- 
cocks. They  would  be  glad  to  find  fuch  articles  at  Bil- 
lingfgate.  The  apartments  in  the  veflels  might  perhaps 
be  lined  with  flag  (tones,  being  more  retentive  of  cold 
than  wood.  Might  not  fruit,  oranges,  lemons,  and  ap- 
ples, be  brought  back  among  the  fnow,  or  ice  from  Lon- 
don, to  good  account,  in  the  winter  time  ?  In  fhort, 
this  fcheme  feems  to  bid  fair  to  open  a  new  and 
very  extenfive  fpecies  of  coafting  trade,  not  only  with 
London,  but  between  the  whole  northern  and  foothem 
parts  of  the  ifland." 

This  experiment  of  preferving  falmon  by  means  of  ice, 
has  proved  very  fuccefsfuL     The  fifh  are  put  into  an  ice- 

boufc 
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houfe  as  foon  as  they  are  caught ;  from  thence  they  arc 
(hipped  for  London  in  ftrong  wooden  boxes,  containing  fix 
or  feven  falmon  each.  A  board  of  ice  is  placed  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  on  each  fide  of  the  box ;  this  being  done,  the  fal- 
moQ  are  placed  upon  one  another,  with  a  board  of  ice 
between  them,  and  another  at  the  top  of  the  box.  Being 
thus  placed  alternately  between  thick  boards  of  ice,  they 
will  eat  as  freftx  and  fweet  as  when  they  were  brought  out 
of  the  water. 

In  my  lad  journey  from  the  North  Highlands,  I  was 
informed  at  Banff,  that  the  falmon  are  there  bled  at  the 
gills  as  foon  as  they  are  hauled  into  the  boats,  which  me* 
thod  is  confidered  as  an  improvement  in  curing* 

Copy  of  a  Letter  on  improving  Moorlands,  from  GeorCS 
Dempster,  Efq.  at  Buxton,  September  1784,  *• 
James  Guthrie,  Efq. 

€t  The  peak  of  Derby  was  till  very  lately  one  continued 

heath,  and  is  fi mated  in  fo  high  a  region,  that  the  few 

oats  they  fow  here,  are  at  prefent,  the  16th  of  September, 

only  beginning  to  ripen,  and  will  not  be  fit  for  cutting 

down  thefe  eight  or  ten  days.    From  coal  being  plenty, 

there  has  been  little  of  the  turf  carried  away  for  fuel, 

fo  that  by  the  gradual  decay  of  the  heath  there  is  formed 

a  fort  of  turfy  foil  under  the  heath,  in  fome  places  three 

or  four  feet  deep,  in  general  a  foot  or  two,  which  has 

exa&ly  the  appearance  of  our  peat  in  Scotland,  and  would, 

I  have  no  doubt,  be  equally  combuftible.     At  prefent 

the  appearance  of  the  peak  is  very  much  altered.     Not 

only  the  vales  feem  very  well  cultivated,  but  the  hills  are 

fo  alfo.    Little  heath  is  to  be  fcen ;  the  ground  is  enclofed 

with  limeftone  walls,  like  the  Galaway  fnap  dykes,  and 

thefe  inclofures  carry  a  very  rich  nourhhing  grafs. 

"  It 
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"  It  muft  be  of  importance  to  the  farmers,  and  Aillfflore 
to  the  proprietors  of  eftates  in  Scotland,  where  that  is 
fo  much  heath,  to  know  the  means  by  which  this  chmgc 
on  the  face  of  the  peak  of  Derby  has  been  effefted  in  fo 
fhort  a  fpace  of  time.     After  a  very  minute  inquiry,  I  find 
the  following  method  has  been  generally  purfued :    The 
ground  is  firft  fafficiently  enclofed  with  a  ftone  wall; 
(tone  abounding  for  the  purpofe,  every  where.    The  en- 
clofures  are  of  very  various  fizes,  from  two  to  one  hundred 
acres.     The  heath  is  then  covered  with  burnt  lime,  at 
the  rate  of  one  hundred  horfe-loads  the  acre.    A  horfc- 
load  confifts  of  ten  pecks,  or  two  bufhels  and  a  half.  The 
lime  is  laid  down  in  little  heaps,  and  when  fallen  by  the 
weather,  is  fpread  as  equally  as  poffible  over  the  fieW. 
The  effeas  are  perceived  even  in  the  firft  year,  by  its  be- 
ginning to  deftroy  the  heath,  and  bring  up  a  fweet  natural 
grafs.     Every  year  the  fame  effefts  increafe,  till  in  the 
courfe  of  five  or  fix  years  tlTd^ath  is  entirely  extirpated, 
and  the  field  covered  with  goo3V*fe.     l  havc  infl*^C(} 
many  fields,  in  all  their  different  ftdft^fter  ,imiDS'        , 
have  perceived  the  heath  ftill  remainhS  on  the  gr0UD. 
but  killed,  as  effeftually  as  if  it  had  bZ&P*11*6  °P  2 
,  the  roots.    The  price  of  the  lime  is  about  M&*nCC     ^ 
penny  the  horfe-load.     There  are  fome  farmer      j  ^ 
double  the  quantity  above  mentioned  to  the  acrS  aD  '  a 
I  am  informed,    with  great   advantage  to   the\SLj 
which  is  thereby  fooner  freed  from  the  heath,  and  <JSaT 
with  a  richer  and  clofer  pile  of  grafs.     The  worft  ful 
worth  very  little  in  their  original  ftate,  are  let  at  variO 
prices,  from  thirty  to  ten  (hillings  an  acre  of  yearly  ren, 
It  has  been  ufual  alfo  for  fome  farmers  to  pare  and   bur 
the  heath,  fow  turnips,  then  barley,  and  hayfeeds,  and  after 
wards  to  lime  their  fields.     But  this  fyftem  is  found  no 
only  much  more   expenfive,    but   lefs  profitable.       Th< 
furfaceofthe  heath  being  broken  by  the  plough,   the  lim 
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is  fuppofed  to  fink  down  too  faft  into  the  ground.  I 
could  not  afcertain  the  exalt'  weight  of  a  bufliel  of  lime 
ihells.  But  an  ordinary  horfe  of  the  country  carries  two 
bufhels  and  a  half  of  it,  a  one-horfe  cart,  ten  bufhels,  and 
a  team  of  four  or  five  horfes,  about  twenty  five  or  thirty 
bufhels.  Mr.  Robert  Loogdon,  of  Buxton,  who  has  im- 
proved a  farm  for  himfelf  of  300  acres  in  the  Peak,  in- 
forms me  he  has  improved  fome  land  in  the  above  defcribed 
manner,  but  more  frequently  burns  the  hea^h,  puts  on 
about  1 20  load  of  lime,  then  harrows  the  land  with  a  very 
heavy  harrow,  and  fowsit  with  about  24  buftielsof  hay-feeds, 
by  which  he  finds  it  comes  more  quickly  into  grafs,  than  by 
leaving  the  lime  to  confume  the  heath  gradually.  He  has 
alfo  ploughed  up  the  heath,  and  limed  the  land,  and  fown 
hayfeeds  without  fowing  corn.  I  aiked  him  how  he 
would  proceed  with  heathy  land,  where  the  clay  and  till 
was  very  near  the  furface,  which  is  the  cafe  with  many  of 
the  Scotch  moors  :  In  that  cafe  he  faid  he  would  burn  the 
heath,  if  it  were  long  enough,  and  put  on  lime,  and  fow 
hayfeeds.  If  not  long  enough,  he  would  lime,  harrow, 
and  fow  grafs  (hayfeeds),  but  would  not  plough. 

Copies  of  Two  Letters  on  the  above  fubj 'eft,  from  James 
Guthrie,  Efq.  at  Buxton,  May  30,  and  June  3, 
1785,  to  George  Dempster,  E/q. 

As  to  the  improvement  of  muirland  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, the  accounts  you  fent  me  of  it  laft  year,  gave  me  a 
great  defire  to  fee  it,  but  the  weather  ever  fince  we  came 
here  has  been  fo  extremely  cold  and  wet,  I  have  never 
yet  been  able  fufficiently  to  fatisfy  my  cufioiity,  nor  to 
explore  any  of  the  wonders  of  the  Peak. 

*  F  I  have 
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I  have  however  rode  over  the  improvements  made  by 
Mr.  Longden,  for  the  Duke  of  Devonfhire,  and  few 
the  aftoniftiing  effete  of  lime,  in  deftroying  heath,  and 
improving  grafs.  They  are  fhiking  in  every  ftage,  from 
the  firft  yeap  it  is  laid  on,  when  the  ground  is  worth  no- 
thing, to  the  feventh  or  eighth,  when  the  fame  ground 
lets  at  from  ten  to  twenty  (hillings  per  acre,  for  pafturc. 
However  ardently  I  may  wi(h  to  fee  the  fame  prafticc 
adopted  in  our  own  country,  I  fear  we  have  few  fitua- 
tions  where  it  can  be  tried  with  the  fame  profpeft  of 
fuccefs. 

Our  climate  indeed  needs  be  no  bar  to  the  experiment, 
for  I  know  no  part  of  Scotland  colder,  bleaker,  nor 
later  than  the  peak  of  Derby.  At  this  moment  the  plain 
trees  here  are  noc  farther  advanced  than  they  were  in 
Angus  a  month  ago,  and  the  afhes  are  ftill  as  bare  as  at 
Chriftmas.  Wherever  the  metamorphofis  of  heath  into 
pafturc,  has  taken  place  without  plowing,  as  far  as  I  have 
feen,  they  have  lime  on  the  fpot,  without  almoft  any  ex- 
pence  in  quarrying.  They  build  a  kiln  in  the  mod  cen- 
trical place  of  the  field,  at  the  expeoce  of  40  or  50  fliillings, 
and  have  coal  to  bring  to  it  only  a  few  miles  off,  at  % 
(hillings*  the  waggon  load  of  three  horfes  at  the  fcoal-pit. 
With  all  thefe  advantages  I  am  informed  it  cofts  about 
5  pounds  per  acre  to  lime  in  the  quantity'  neceffary  to 
improve  grafs,  and  to  deftroy  heath  it  cofts  a  great  deal 
more. 

If  I  am  right  in  my  calculations,  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
(hire  has  laid  on  1 50  bolls  of  lime-ftiells,  our  barley  mea- 
fure,  per  acre,  on  heath  without  any  plowing  or  level- 
ling. As  the  experimental  hufbandry  of  a  Duke,  may  not 
be  detifive  in  the  opinion  of  many,  I  have  looked  at.  the 

operations 
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operations  of  fome  of  his  neighbours,  who  have  followed 
his  example.  They  think  that  quantity  neceflary  to  van- 
quish heath,  but  where  the  ground  will  admit  of  paring, 
burning,  and  (hallow  plowing,  juft  fufficient  to  level  and 
fmpoth  the  furface,  a  quantity  equal  to  our  hundred  bolls 
©f  lime-ftiells  will  do;  and  that  quantity  is  u fed  by  pro- 
prietors and  farmer*,  not  only  upon  new  ground,  but  to 
improve  old  grafs  lands.  Corn  never  ripens  here,  and  is 
therefore  almoft  entirely  excluded  their  fyftem  of  hus- 
bandry. 

As  I  faid  before,  I  fear  we  cannot  carty  this  praftice 
into  Scotland,  with  the  fame  profpelt  of  fuccefs,  becaufe 
I  know  no  place  where  we  have  lime  fo  cheap,  and  it  does 
not  appear  to  anfwer,  when  laid  on  in  fmall  quantities. 
It  is  likewife  a  matter  of  doubt  with  me,  if  our  muirs, 
which  in  general  have  a  wet  cold  mortar  or  till  at  bot- 
tom, are  of  fo  improvable  a  nature  as  in  Derbyfhire, 
where  the  bottom  is  lime-done  ;  but  wherever  our  muirs 
are  dry,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  cheap  lime  or  (hell 
marie,  the  experiment  ought  to  be  tried. 

In  return  for  the  inftru&ion  they  furnifh  us  within 
point  of  liming  muir  grounds,  I  think  we  can  give  them 
a  leflbn  of  planting  them,  which  is  an  unpardonable  neg* 
left  in  this  cold,  bleak  country,  Where  timber  would 
thrive  fo  well,  and  where  they  are  in  fuch  want  of  (hel* 
ter.  Notwithftanding  Dr.  Johnfon's  fneer  at  us  for  our 
ftone  hedges ;  I  am  fure  there  are  more  dykes  in  Derby- 
shire than  in  all  Scotland.* 

•  This  gentleman,  it  would  appear,  lias  not  feen  one  half  of 
Scotland. 

Fa  My 
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My  Dear  Sir, 

This  is  the  third  letter  I  have  the  honour  to  ad* 
drefs  to  you  fince  I  came  to  this  place,  though  by  your 
favour  of  the  31ft  of  May,  which  I  received  this  day,  I 
fiad  none  of  them  had  then  reached  you.  Indeed  the  poft 
feems  fo  irregular  and  uncertain,  that  Lord  Dalhoufie  and 
I  have  been  threatening  to  drop  all  correfpondeDce  till  we 
leave  Buxton.  The  letters  we  receive  from  Scotland  are 
commonly  nine  or  ten  days  old,  and  come  here  by  the 
way  of  London.  Our  letters  from  thence  are  always  three 
or  four  days  old,  and  whether  any  letters  wrote  by  us 
have  ever  left  Buxton  we  know  net,  for  we  have  never 
yet  received  an  anfwer  to  any  of  them. 

We  have  (till  extreme  cold  weather,  and  almoft  incef- 
fant  rain,  in  fpite  of  which  I  have  been  out  furveying  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's  muirland  improvements,  bat  have 
not  yet  been  fo  fortunate,  as  to  meet  with  his  improver 
Mr.  Loogden,  though  I  have  called   upon  him  twice. 
I  imagine  he  is  To  much  harafled  with  vifits  of  that  kind, 
that  he  does  not  choofe  to  be  auhome.    Our  landlord  Mr. 
Wheeldon,  who  is  a  farmer  too,  rode  over  all  the  limed 
lands   with  me,    but  could  give  but  a  very  imperfed 
account  of  many  things  Longden  could  explain  to  me. 
I  would  be  glad  to  fee  his  method  tried  in  Scotland,  and 
(hould  have  little  doubts  of  its  fuccefs,  but  for  the  great 
difference  in  the  quality  of  the  muirlands  of  the  Peak, 
and  any  part  of  Scotland  that  I  am  acquainted  with.    A 
field  of  heath  I  faw  to  day  newly  limed,  I  thought  at  firft 
view  looked  by  all  the  world  like  Lorns  hill.     The  fur- 
face  quite  black,  and  fomething  like  coarfe  red  clay  ap- 
peared below  it  in  the  bottoms  of  the  cart  and  water 

tracks; 
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tracks  ;  but  when  I  alighted  to  examine  it,  I  found  it  a 
mix  tare  of  clay  and  fand,  quite  free  of  {tones,  and  of  a 
loamy  quality.  Though  it -has  rained  every  day  Gnce  we 
came  here,  there  was  not  a  pool  of  water  to  be  feen  ;  had 
it  been  of  the  nature  of  our  cold  mortar  or  till,  it  would 
have  been  all  a  puddle. 

As  genteel  Families  in  the  Highlands  are  much  diftrejfed 
from  the  want  of  yeqft,  the  following  receipt ,  communi- 
cated by  Mr.  Dempster,  will  be  found  ufeful. 

Receipt  to  make  perpetual  Teafi9  or  Barm:  Take  ilb.  of 
flour  (fine),  make  it  the  thicknefs  of  gruel  with  boiling 
water,  add  to  it  half  a  pound  of  raw  fugar,  mix  them 
well  together,  put  three  fpoonfulls  of  well  purified  ycaft 
into  a  large  veflel,  upon  which  pour  the  above  ingredients; . 
they  wilLfoon  ferment  violently.  Colleft  the  yeaft  off 
the  top,  and  put  it  into  a  brown  fmall-neck'd  pot,  cover 
it  up  from  the  air,  keep  it  in  a  dry  and  warmifh  place ; 
when  ufed  in  part,  replace  with  flour  vmade  into  a  thin 
parte,  and  fugar  in  the  former  proportions.  I  faw  this 
ufed  after  it  had  been  five  months  made.  No  yeaft  is 
aeceflary  except  the  firft  time, 

Memorandums   concerning   the    Village    of  Lawrence 

Kirk.* 

This  village  till  the  year  1 768^  was  only  what  is  called 
a  Kirktown,  and  con  fitted  of  fix  or  feven  houfes. 

F  3  Itt 

*  Thefc  important  obfervations,  written  by  I^ord  Gardenftone, 
were  communicated  by  George  Dempfter,  Efq.  They  feem  to  have 
been  drawn  up  chiefly  for  the  perufal  of  the  Duke  of  Athol,  and  a 
number  of  gentlemen,  who  are  at  prefent  railing  a  confidcrablc  town 

on 
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Its  fituation  is  in  fome  refpe&s  advantageous,  and  it 
lies  under  fome  difadvantages.  It  is  placed  in  the  heart 
of  a  populous,  induftrious  country,  in  which  the  manu- 
factory of  low-priced  linen  has  been  eftablifhed.  It  is  alio 
a  ftage  on  the  great  road  from  Perth  to  Aberdeen.  There 
are  adjoining  fields  very  fit  for  bleaching,  and  well  fup- 
plied  with  ftreams  and  fprings  of  water*  Its  chief  difad- 
vantage  is  the  difficulty  and  charge  of  being  fapplied  with 
fuel,  having  no  turf,  and  long  land  carriage  of  coal  eleven 
miles  on  a  road  not  yet  very  good  from  our  fca-port. — I 
was  convinced  that  the  benefits  of  fitqation  joined  to  a 
fpirit.of  indpftry  duly  encouraged,  were  fufficient  to  fur- 
mount  the  difficulties,  and  in  the  faid  year  1768*  I  em- 
barked in  the  projeft  of  a  village; — undifmayed  by  various 
lodes  and  difappointments,  I  have  fteadily  perfevered,  and 
can  now  with  great  pleafure  fay,  that  this  fcheme  has  fuc- 
ceeded  on  the  whole  beyond  my  raoft  fanguine  hopes. 

Having  planned  the  village  flreet  through  a  traft  of 
very  barren  ground,  I  publHhed  advertifements  through 
the  country,  that  induftrious  fettlers  would  meet  with  en- 
couragement. Very  moderate  promife*  to  indoftry,  fuch  as 
five  guineas  for  the  firft  four  looms  in  any  Weaver's 
houfe,  were  propofed. 

Lots  of  lands  in  the  line  of  the  village,  for  houfes  and 
gardens  were  to  be  granted  at  the  rate  of  fixpence  per 
fall,  i.  e.  four  pounds  per  acre ;  the  fettlers  were  not  to 

en  the  Puke's  eftate  near  Perth,  called  Stanley.  It  is  to  be  wifced 
that  the  liberal  (pint,  perceivable  throughout  the  whole  detail,  and 
the  good  effects  thereof,  may  open  the  eye*  of  many  proprietors  of 
lands  whofe  narrow  conduct  has  impeded  the  growth  of  towns 
and  manufactures  which  they  have  been  attempting  to  raife  upon 
their  eftates. 

hafe 
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have  feus  but  leafes  for  one  hundred  years  of  their  grounds 
for  houfes  and  gardens.  They  might  alfo  have  fmall 
farms  from  two  to  five  acres,  at  very  moderate  rent,  with 
gradual  rifes  for  an  endurance  of  nineteen  years  with  a  fur- 
vivancy  to  hufband  and  wife.  Thefe  fmall  farms  were 
generally  let  at  firft  for  ten  (hillings  per  acre,  with  rifes  up 
to  fifteen,  eighteen,  and  twenty  (hillings  during  theleate; 
and  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land. — The  fettlers 
were  to  build  their  own  houfes,  and  keep  them  in  repairs. 

In  a  few  years  I  varied  this  plan,  finding  that  it  was 
not  thought  fufficiently  encouraging  to  fettlers  in  the  vil- 
lage.— My  view  from  the  beginning  was  to  make  the  peo- 
ple who  fettled  in  the  village  eafy  and  independent,  not 
doubting  that  fuch  people  would  make  my  adjoining  land 
valuable — I  could  not  carry  my  land  to  the  gates  of  a 
thriving  town,  but  I  could  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe  by 
erefting  and  e(tabli(hing  a  thriving  town  in  the  heart  of 
my  land. — By  this  time  I  felt  an  agreeable  zeal  in  the  pro- 
ject, and  contrafted  a  fond  affeftion  to  the  people  as  they 
became  inhabitants  of  my  village.— /  have  tried  in  feme 
meaf*re,  a  variety  of  the  pleafures  which  mankind  pur Jue  % 
but  never  relifbed  any  fo  much  as  the  pleafure  arifing  from 
the  progrefs  of  my  village. 

Upon  my  original  plan  as  above  explained,  feveral  good 
and  induftriou;  tradefmen,  particularly  weavers,  made  fet- 
tlements  in  my  village,  with  the  long  leafes  for  their  houfes 
and  gardens,  and  with  fmall  farms  on  the  moderate  leafe. 
Thefe  people  appeared  on  a  trial  for  fome  years  to  be  con- 
tented and  thriving. — They  had  been  fubtenants  in  the 
country,  and  were  fenfible  that  they  had  changed  to  a 
better  condition. — Yet  one  of  them,  a  fagacious  fellow,  and 
a  great  favourite,  informed  me  that  though  he  and  the 
other  fettlers  were  well  fatisfied,  an  opinion  prevailed  in 
the  country,  that  my  rents  for  houfes  and  garden  were  too 
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high,  unlefs  I  was  to  grant  fews  in  place  of  the  long  leafes. 
I  was  firm  in  my  opinion  (and  for  many  reafotis  I  am  fo 
ftill),  that  a  leafe  for  fuch  fmall  lots  of  ground,  is  a 
much  more  proper  tenure  and  title,  than  the  feudal  in* 
veftiture ; — But  upon  this  judicious  hint,  I  refolved  to 
offer  more  encouraging  propofals  for  fettlers  in  the  village. 

Accordingly  I  publifhed  advertifements  through  the 
country,  that  for  encouraging  of  fettlers  in  the  village  in 
future,  I  was  to  grant  leafes  of  ground  for  houfes  and 
gardens,  at  the  rate  of  three  pence  per  fall,  in  place  of 
fixpence,  and  that  thefe  leafes  were  to  be  renewable  for 
ever  on  payment  at  the  end  of  every  hundred  years,  of 
two  years  rent  as  a  grajbm.  At  the  fame  time  in  juftice 
to  my  original  fettlers,  ^granted  new  leafes  to  them  on 
thefe  advantageous  terms. 

The  effeft  of  this  meafure  was  popular  beyond  what 
I  could  imagine.  In  a  few  years  the  number  of  induftrious 
inhabitants  increafed  Curprifingly. — I  have  always  confi* 
dered  it  as  a  material  part  of  my  plan,  that  the  fettlers 
mud  build  their  own  houfes.  This  regulation  proved  a 
real  ted  of  fome  merit  in  every  fettler,  and  efie&ually  ex- 
cluded the  idle  and  deftitute,  who  infeft  many  of  our  vil- 
lages.— In  faft,  every  tradefman  who  has  been  able  to 
clear  his  way  by  building  proper  houfes,  cultivating  his 
garden  ground,  and  putting  in  good  order  his  little  farm 
(all  inclofed),  is  happy,  and  thriving  beyond  what  they  can 
be  in  neighbouring  towns,  where  they  can  farm  no  more 
by  induftry,  and  pay  high  rents  for  houfes  and  ihops, 
without  the  precious  accommodation  of  garden  grounds 
and  fmall  firms. — One  of  my  tradefmen  pofTefles  his  houfc 
and  an  ample  garden  of  40  falls,  for  a  rent  of  ten  (hillings. 
Jo  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Montrofe  or  Brechin,  he 

would. 
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would  pay  from  fix  to  ten  times  that  rent,  for  worfe  ac- 
commodation in  houfes  only. 

For  feveral  years  I  adhered  fir  idly  to  another  falutary. 
rule,  that  I  gave  do  aids'  in  credit  or  money  to  any  of  the 
fettlers,  till  he  had  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  his  own 
fettlement,  and  till  I  had  ground  to  be  fatisfied  of  his 
prudence  and  induftry.  I  then  in  many  cafes  advanced 
moderate  aids  in  money  upon  fecurity  for  fome  years  with- 
out  intereft.  It  is  remarkable  that  as  long  as  I  did  adhere 
to  this  rule,  the  money  was  in  every  inftance  well  laid  out^ 
and  has  a&ually  been  repaid. 

My  rage  for  advancing  the  village,  grew  tooflrong  for 
thefe  prudential  regulations :  I  was  induced  to  embark 
with  feveral  fplendid  projectors,  by  whom  I  fuffered  con- 
fiderable lofles ;  I  had  an  undertaker  for  a  linen  manu- 
factory from  the  North, — a  flocking  weaver  from  Edin- 
burgh ;— and  from  Loudon,  I  had  a  very  flattering  pro- 
jeftor  of  a  printing  field. — Thefe  different  fchemes  went 
on  for  feveral  years  upon  my  credit,  and  to  a  large  extent.— 
They  all  in  the  end  mifcarried,  and  I  by  coflly  experience 
learned  my  error  in  departing  from  my  original  regulation, 
to  give  no  aid  in  money  or  credit,  except  to  thofe  who 
once  fettled  themfelves,  and  appeared  from  their  conduit, 
to  deferve  affiftance  in  a  courfe  of  thriving. 

I  muft  however  advert,  that,  in  my  dealings  with  thofe 
unfuccefsful  adventurers,  I  happily  adhered  to  my  other 
original  regulation,  that  every  fettler  mufl  build  his  own 
houfes,  and  from  this  circumftance,  I  derived  a  very  fub- 
ftantial  relief  of  my  lofles :  Every  one  of  the  three  pro* 
je&ors  built  very  good  houfes  for  their  feveral  undertak- 
ings. Thefe  houfes  ferved  to  induce  good  fettlers,  who 
now  thrive  and  pay  fufficient  rents* 

About 
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About  fix  or  fevcn  years  ago,  fo  many  people  had  fettled 
in  the  village  ;  that  my  land  for  the  fmall  adjoining  farms 
was  exhausted. — I  found  this  to  be  an  obftacie  in  its  fur- 
ther progrefs  for  fome  time :  to  remedy  this,  having  (Kil 
ground  for  village  lots  of  houfe  and  garden*  I  made 
public  advertifements,  that  future  fettlers  who  ftiould  build 
and  make  out  their  garden  in  any  village  lot,  without  any 
farm,  ftiould  be  entided  to  poffefs  free  of  rent  for  the  firft 
feven  years. — This  encouragement  had  the  intended  effeft, 
and  now  my  ground  for  village  lots  is  alfo  exhaufted ; 
lb  that  I  am  obliged  to  treat  with  my  tenants  for  land  to 
accommodate  new  fettlers,  who  now  offer  more  than  ever, 
on  account  of  our  excellent  bleach- field  lately  eftabfifhed 
by  a  very  opulent  company. 

I  (hail  be  very  happy  if  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Athol 
can  difcover  any  material  information  from  thefe  loofe 
hints,  that  may  conduce .  to  promote  his  generous  and 
public  fpirited  defigns. — /  heartily  wijb  all  our  men.  of 
family  and  fortune  had  the  good  Jenfe  and  tafie  to  purfue 
fuch  objefis, — in  place  of  riot,  gambling,  races,  and  a  great 
fart  of  their  politics. 

I  omitted  to  mention  that  after  my  village  had  increafed 
to  above  feventy  houfes,  and  contained  above  five  hundred 
foals,  I  obtained  the  King's  charter,  by  which  it  was 
eretted,  a  free  and  independent  burgh  of  barony,  with 
powers  to  eleft  magiftrates,  and  right  to  an  annual  fair 
.and  weekly  market,— The  fubftance  of  their  charter  is 
printed,  and  fubjoined  to  a  fmall  pamphlet,  entitled, 
Letters  to  the  people  of  Laurence  Kirk,  which  contains 
well-meant  admonitions,  and  has  had  a  good  efFelt. 

After  the  eflablifhment  of  the  village  into  a  burgh  and 
community,  I  affifled  them  to  frame  certain  fundameu- 
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tal,  yet  fliort  and  fimplc  bye  laws,  of  which  copies  (hall 
be  feot  to  the  duke. — That  they  might  have  fome  fund 
for  public  ufes,  I  granted  an  obligation  on  me  and  my 
fucceflbrs,  to  pay  their  treafurer  ten  pounds  fterling  yearly, 
and  they  taxed  themfelves  in  one  penny  per  fall,  of  the 
village  lots, — fo  that  they  have  an  income  of  about  thirty 
pounds  yearly,  which  will  increafe  : — J  (ball  alfo  fend  to 
his  grace  a  copy  of  a  village  leafe. 

Befides  the  errors  I  have  already  confefied,  I  muft  not 
omit  to  mention  two  others,  ill,  Before  I  began  I  did 
not  coniiderately  form  a  proper  plan  of  the  village.— 
The  ftreet  is  much  too  narrow  and  long ;  in  the  line  of  it 
'no  room  is  left  for  fquares. — 2dly,  In  meafuring  off  the 
ground  for  village  lots,  I  ought  to  have  given  no  more 
room  in  front  than  was  fufficient  for  their  dwelling  houfes 
aj\d  (hops. — This  error  has  occafioned  various  and  now 
obvious  inconveniences  of  office  houfes,  and  unoccupied 
ground  to  the  ftreet, 

ExtraSi  from  a  Difcwrfe  on  tht  Expediency  of  EJiabRfbing 
Fifbing  Stations,  or  f mall  Towns,  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  and  the  Hebrip*  Islands.  By  John 
Knox;* 

The  attention  of  all  well-regulated  ftates  Has  generally 
been  dire&ed  to  fuch  obje&s  of  national  utility,  as  contri- 
buted to  aflift  nature,  and  to  employ  the  great  body  of 
the  people. 

The  courfes  .of  rivers  have  been  direfted  into  new  chan- 
nels ;  internal  navigations,  of  confiderable  length  and  di- 

•  Read  to  an  open  Committee  of  the  Highland  Society  at  London, 
by  their  Secretary,  March  »8,  17869  as  mentioned  in  page  77  of 
the  DiJ/irtttiotts. 
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mentions,  have  been  opened  from  fea  to  fea,  through 
feemingly  unfurmoun table  difficulties :  even  the  ocean  itfelf 
has  been  bounded;  and,  in  many  parts,  the  faee  of 
nature  has  undergone  a  total  change. 

Immenfe  tracts  of  defart  land  have  been  brought  into 
cultivation;  and  regions,  which  ferved  only  to  give  (heller 
to  the  wild  animals,  became,  through  the  perfeveriog 
hand  of  man,  the  feats  of  populous  cities,  of  fcience,  and 
of  refinement. 

Thefe  great  efforts  of  human  induftry  were  rightly  con- 
fidered  as  the  ground-work  of  manufactures,  of  commerce^ 
and  whatever  contributed  to  the  general  welfare  of  com- 
munities, and  to  the  flrength  of  nations.  Of  this,  the 
annals  of  ancient,  as  well  as  of  modern  times  abound  in 
examples.  The  works  of  antiquity  were,  however, 
effected  by  potent  empires,  in  the  meridian  of  their  glory; 
but  thofe  of  latter  times,  and  fome  of  them  within  the 
memory  of  man,  have  been  generally  undertaken  and  car* 
ried  on  by  nations  juft  emerging  from  obfeurity,  as  Ruffia 
and  Ireland,  whofe  fudden  tranfition,  from  a  {rate  of  rude 
nature  to  that  ftation  which  renders  them  refpectable  in 
the  eyes  of  mankind,  has  been  the  refult  of  unremitting 
application,  both  in  the  legiflature  and  individuals,  as 
well  as  of  liberal  aids  from  the  public  revenue,  without 
which,  no  objects  of  great  national  concern  can  be  effeo 
tually  executed. 

It  would  feem  alfo,  by  the  exertions  and  the  liberal 
grants  of  other  European  (tares,  as  France,  Auftria,  and 
Pruffia,  that  a  fpirit  of  internal  improvement,  has,  with- 
in the  prefent  century,  wifely  pervaded  the  greateft  part 
of  Europe,  while  the  eflential  interefts  of  Britain  have 

been,  in  a  great  meafurc,  facrificed  to  delufive  fchetnes 
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of  commercial  monopoly,  at  the  diftance  of  three  thoufand 
miles  from  the  centre. 

Immediately  after  the  Reftoration,  when  peace  and  good 
humour  were  reftored  to  this  kingdom,  the  active  genius 
of  the  people  led  them  to  colonization  in  the  wilds  of 
North  America,  upon  the  idea  of  railing  new  cuftomers 
for  their  manufactures  and  merchandize,  while  a  third 
part  of  their  native  and  very  improvable  country  remained 
in  j\  (late  of  nature. 

This  was  particularly  the  condition  of  the  Northern  part 
of  the  ifland :  the  Lowlands  exhibited  almoft  one  general 

ruin,  owing  to  the  civil  and  religious  commotions  which 
had  diffracted  that  unhappy  country,  from  the  death  of 
James  V.  in  1542  to  the  Reftoration  in  1660,  and  which 
did  not  finally  fubfide  till  the  Revolution  in  1688. 

During  thefe  diftrefsful  ages,  and  almoft  down  to  the 
prefent  day,  the  more  remote  diftricls  of  Scotland,  called 
the  Highlands,  remained  nearly  in  the  ftate  in  which  na- 
ture had  formed  them ;  *  terra  incognita,  deemed  unwor- 
thy of  notice,  and  incapable  of  being  rendered  ufeful  to 
Government,  or  the  Public* 

Such  was  the  half-improved  ftate  of  thefe  kingdoms, 
when  it  was  refolved  to  extend  the  lines  of  empire,  by  in- 
cluding an  immenfe  continent,  lying  on  the  oppofite  fide 
of  the  Atlantic,  by  which  it  was  affirmed,  that'  England 
would  derive  not  only  great  wealth,  but  alfo  a  greater  de- 
.gree  of  ftrength  and  national  importance. 

In  fupport  of  this  new  fyftem,  the  colonifts  were  per- 
mitted to  fupply  the  mother-country  with  (hipping,  and 
to  become  in  a  certain  degree  its  carriers.  All  American- 
built  (hips  were  to  be  admitted  into  our  ports,  with  alt 
the  privileges  of  Britifli :  but  the  Britifh  (hips,  when  they 
arrived  in  America,  were  burdened  with  tonnage  duties 
and  other  expences,  from  which. the  colony-built  veflels 
'Were  exempted.  The  fame  partiality  extended  to  Ame- 
rican 


rican  feamen,  who,  in  all  the  fubfequc&t  wars,  wett  oot 
liable  to  be  prefled  into  the  naval  fervice,  which,  confe- 
quently,  threw  the  whole  burden  of  that  fervice  upon  the 
merchants  and  mariners  of  the  mother  country. 

This  fyftem  of  colonization,  begun  and  carried  on  at 
the  expence  of  Great  Britain,  was  warmly,  but  ineffectu- 
ally oppofed  by  fome  able  politicians  of  the  laft  century; 
particularly  by  Sir  Jofiah  Child  and  Doftor  Davenant, 
whofe  predictions  have  been  too  completely  fulfilled,  with 
the  additional  mortifying  circumftance,  which  they  could 
oot  have  imagined,  that  our  new  cuftomers  have  coft  this 
country  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  in  fupport- 
ing  their  civil  eftablifhments ;  in  bounties  on  the  Ameri- 
can produce ;  ia  defending  the  colonies  againft  the  Indian 
depredations,  and  the  incroachments  of  the  French ;  and, 
finally,  in  an  unfuccefsfnl  Aruggle  to  retain  their  alle- 
giance. 

The  effe&s  of  this  expenditure  have  reached  all  defcrip- 
tionsof  men,  and  afforded  ample  matter  for  political  de- 
clamation, both  in  parliament,  and  out  of  it. 

Let  us  colonize  in  America,  by  which  we  (hall  be  en- 
riched, was  the  language  of  the  laft  century.  Let  m 
abandon  that  diftant  country,  by  which  we  have  been  im- 
povcrHhed,  is  the  language  of  the  prefent  day.  Let  us 
look  at  home,  improve  and  ftrengthen  the  centre,  is  happily 
the  favorite  topic  of  mankind,  of  whatever  defcription  <* 
party,  from  one  end  of  the  ifland  to  the  other. 

While  this  patriotic  fpirit  predominates  in  the  nation, 
and  while  Government  are  ftrongly  difpofed  to  co-ope»* 
with  the  wifties  of  the  people,  there  is  reafon  to  hope, 
that  our  envied  ifland  will  ultimately  profit  by  its  misfof 
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tunes,  and  rife  with  additional  fplendour  from  its  appa- 
rent ruins: 

When  all  the  hitherto  neglected  fources  of  agriculture, 
manufactures,  commerce,  and  fisheries,  (hall  be  brought 
forward,  and  when  every  pound  expended  on  thefe  great 
objects  (hall  annually,  and  for  a  perpetuity,  realize  man/ 
pounds,  enthnfiafm  itfelf  falls  (hort  in  its  fpeculative  efti- 
mates  of  the  height  to  which  Great  Britain  may  yet  ar- 
rive. 

In  contemplating  thefe  fubjecls,  it  naturally  occurs,  that 
the  objects  which    contribute  moft  effectually    to  the 
ftrength  of  the  navy,  (hould  take  the  lead  in  the  arrange* 
ments  of  future  operations.    The  ftrength  of  the  Navy 
depends  chiefly  on  the  extent  of  our  maritime  coaft ;  the 
number  of  people  who  inhabit  that  coaft ;  and  the  nature 
of  the  bufinefs  on  which  they  are  moft  generally  employ- 
ed.    It  is  owing  to  the  happy  fituation  of  Great  Britain 
in  thefe  refpects,  that  we  have  been  able  to  fit  out  fuch 
Blighty  armaments,  and  to  carry  on  an  almoft  unequalled 
commerce  over  a  great  part  of  the  habitable  world*    By 
thefe,  the  BritUh  name  is  known  and  refpected  among 
the  favage,    as  well  as  the  civilized  nations.     But,  as  the 
force  which  may  hereafter  be  brought  againft  us,  by  a. 
confederacy  of  naval  powers,  may  far  exceed  the  ufuai 
magnitude  of  our  armaments,  it  feems  indifpenfably  nc- 
ceflary  to  take  a  furvey  of  our  native  coafts,  and  to  bring 
forward  a  proportionable  increafe  of  ftrength  from  parts, 
which,  during  the  rage  for  territory  in  the  weftern  hemi- 
fphere,  were  totally  overlooked. 

The  coaft  of  Great  Britain  comprehends  nearly  two 

thoufand  miles,  of  which  about  four  hundred  miles,  in 

the  northern  part,  are  not  f urnilhed  with  a  town,  har- 
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bonr,  or  place  where  a  (hip  in  diftrefs  can  be  fupplied 
with  an  anchor,  cable,  or  fail.  *  From  the  want  of  thefe 
materials,  and  of  perfons  to  repair  the  damages  occasioned 
by  ftrefs  of  weather,  or  other  caufes,  many  valuable  lives, 
as  well  as  veflels  and  cargoes,  are  loft  to  thefe  kingdoms. 
From  a  coaft  fo  ill  provided  in  whatever  relates  to  naviga- 
tion, the  royal  navy  cannot  be  furnifhed  with  the  neceflary 
fuppKes  of  feamen  and  carpenters,  when  called  for,  by  the 
emergencies  of  theftate. . 

To  this  great  line  of  coaft  on  the  main-land  of  the  High- 
lands, is  to  be  added  the  circumference  of  the  principal 
Hebride  Ifiands,  making  fix  hundred  miles ;  the  whole, 
one  thoufand  miles ;  on  which  there  is  only  the  fmall  town 
of  Stornoway,  in  the  Hebrides-,  and  the  inconfiderable 
places  called  Thurfo,  Wick,  and  Dornoch,  on  the  eaft 
fide -of  the  main-land,  being  conflderably  Jtefs  than  one 
town,  or  rather  village,  to  every  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles. 

The  number  of  people  throughout  the  whole  coaft,  in- 
cluding the  ifles,  may  amount  to  two  hundred  thoufand, 
or  two  hundred  for  each  mile ;  befides  one  hundred  thou- 
fand inhabiting  the  glens  and  interior  parts  of  the  main- 
land, who,  were  the  coafts  in  a  flourishing  ftate,  would 
refort  thither  in  great  numbers  annually,  ioftead  of  emi- 
grating with  their  wives  and  children  to  diftant  regions, 
from  whence  few^ever  return  ;  and  the  nation  thereby  fuf- 
tains  a  con  ft  ant  drain  of  perfons,  who,  from  their  bravery 
in  war,  their  hardinefs,  agility,  temperance,  fimplicity  of 
#3nners,  and  domeftic  qualities,  it  would  be  highly  ex- 
pedient to  retain  on  their  native  foil.* 

Mature 

•  Extrafi  of a  Letter  from  the  Weft  Highlands,  March*   1786. 
ftlr.  „  has  been  at  Giecnock,   to  engage  a  tranfport  to 

carry  the  Knoidart  people  to  Canada  :    there  are  already,  at  leaf, 
-  »    .  three 
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Mature  has  pointed  ont,  in  flriking  charters,  the 
means  whereby  that  coaft  might  be  rendered  fubfervient 
to  the  great  purpofes  of  the  navy,'  as  the  primary  objeft  ;' 
betides  the  advantages  that  would  arife  to  raanufaftures 
and  commerce,  from  the  eftablifhment  of  a  thriving,  po- 
pulous colony  in  thefe  extreme'parts  of  oar  ifland. 

Trie-generality  of  people  who  inhabit  thefe  ihores  have 
A  ftroog  propenfity  to  a  fea  life,  particularly  to  flftieries ; 
and  do  country  in  the  known  world  is  better  fitnated  for 
extending  that  branch  on  every  fide,  and  at  all  feafons  of 
the  year.     It  is  an  cftabljfhed  faft,  that  the  Northern 
Ocean  is  the  grand  receptacle, of  fifb  in  endlefs  varieties, 
and  in  fuch  numbers  as  to  exceed  the  powers  of  iroagina* 
tion  to  conceive.     Some  of  the  l^fler  ipecies  multiply  by 
thoufands,  as  the  herring ;  others  by  millions,  as  the  cod* 
fift+<  ,  Of  thefe,   and.  other  fifties,   as  ling,  tuflc,  had- 
dock, the'coaftsof  Scotland,  and  more  efpecially  of  the 
■  Highlands,  have  a  double  fupply:  firft,  the  home  or  na- 
tive fifh,  which  propagate  on  the  coafl  through  the  whole 
year;  and,  fecondly,  the  great  annual. migrations  from 
the  northdrft  latitudes  within  the  Arftic  Circle,  which, 
after  paying  the  Britifh  kingdoms  a  temporary  vilit,  are 
-again  loft  in  the  immenfity  of  the  ocean. 

*  *  • 

three  hundred  paifcngert  engaged,  'and  it  is  thought  that  there  will 
be  many  more.  The  veflel  is  to  be  at  the  Itic  of  Oranfy  the  be- 
ginning of  June*  Thefe  people,  when  once  ibey  iettle  in  Canada, 
will  encourage  jothers,  at  they  are  now  encouraged  by  fome  friends 
before  them ;  this  will  form  a  chain  of  emigration  :  it  is  thought 
the  country  will  be  contexttd  into  a  Aieep  walk.  Should  t^is  grow 
general,  and  our  gallant  Highlanders  defertus,  I  fear  all  the'fhetp 
that  can  be  introduced  and  reared  will  form,  in  their  'dead,  but  a 
Sorry  defence  againft  our  enemies. . 

The  number  of  people  that  embarked,  amounted  to  550.  At 
this  time,  June  1781,  70000  acres  of  land  are  advertifed  to  be  let 
.upon  the  eftate  of  Ardnamarchan,  on  the  fame  coaft. 

f  Philofopbical  Tranfaclions. 
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The  fiflierics  carried  on  at  prefect  by  the  northern  In- 
habitants corifift  of  the  hope  fifhery  immediately  upon 
their  (bores,   and  ia  the  lakes  and  ^ys,  by  which  thefe 
(hores  are  every  where  indented,,  from  one  to  twenty  miks 
within  land.     The  varieties  mod  ufoaliy  caught  00  theft 
{bores  are  herrings,  whit©-fi(h,  flat-fi<h,  mackerel,   dbg- 
fi(h,  and  feals.    Shdl-fiih  alto  abounds,  bot  is  mych  neg- 
le&ed,  excepting  lobfters  for  the  London  market ;  oyftcrs, 
which  are  fometimes  burnt  unopened  for  manure  to  the 
land  i  and  lefler  fi(by  which  are  fold  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  before* mentioned  towns,  at  an  incredible  low  price. 
Secondly,  there  is  a  diftant  ftfttiery  for  herring,  cod, 
ling,  and  tufk,  around  the  Shetland  Iflands  on  the  north- 
eaft,  and  Iceland  on  the  north-Weft ;    both  of  which  ta- 
ttoos are  regularly  frequented  by  rhdny  veflTels  from  tbe 
maritime  kingdoms  of  Europe ;  while  the  (hare  which  tbe 
Scots  have  in  this  diftant  fifhery  is  little  more  than  a  name; 
rior  have  they  been  able  to  carry  on  even  the  home  fifhery 
to  any  confiderable  extent,  comparatively  to  what  that 
fifhery  admits,  of.    Still  lefs  is  the  (hare  that  has  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  the  poor,  native  Highlander^  on  whofe  imme- 
diate fhores,  perfons  frocn  d*ftaut  parts  toakt  their  aanaal 
captures.     Whereas,  by  improving  thefe  fisheries,  and  by 
a  continued  fucceffioo  of  (Mhjng.  and  failing,  thefe  northern 
(bores  would  be  ready  at  all  times  to  farniftra  very  power- 
ful fupply  of  excellent  feamen ;  but,  in  the  prefent  (late 
.  of  the  country,  no  effectual  exertions  can  be  made,  even 
in  that  fifhery  which  its  lakes  and  bays  afford.    Here  is  a 
confiderable  body  of  people  wufcont  capital*  and  a  coaft 
without  towns  where  the  natives  can  be  fupplied  with  nets, 
caflcs,  fait,    hooks,  lines,  and  provifions. — Here  are  no 
places  where  fl/hers,  women  and  children,  froip  diflant 
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parts,  cab  be  accommodated  with  lodgings,  either  Whit* 
in  health  or  in  fickoefs.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  fliores 
have  but  scanty  dwellings  to  themfelves,  and  are  equally 
ill  provided  in  necefiaries  for  the  accommodation  of  per- 
fons  who  would  flock  thither  in  the  fifhing  feafons. 

This  deplorable  ftate  of  the  Highlands  having  been 
lately  reprefented  in  ftrong  colours  to  the  feelings  and  feri- 
ous  attention  of  the  public,  and  the  increafe  of  fearoen  be* 
ing  alfo  an  objeft  of  great  national  importance,  the  legif- 
latore  has  already  entered  opon  the  fubjeft  of  promoting 
the  northern  fisheries,  and  of  removing  feveral  impedi- 
ments,  which  have  hitherto  retarded  their  progrefe.  Other 
obje&s  of  a  fimilar  niture  are  now  in  contemplation. — 
Bat  bo  laws,  however  judicious,  no  regulations,  however 
expedient,  can  extend  and  fccure  a  permanent  fifhery  and 
nurfery  of  feamen  upon  thefe  fhores,  unlets  the  public 
(hail,  at  the  fame  time,  accommodate  the  natives,  and 
thofe  who  may  bs  difpofed  to  come  among  them,  with 
habitations  and  lodgings;  upon  or  near  the  moft  frequented 
fifhiog  grounds,  and  wtaeft  thefe  perfons  *hay  be  fumiftied 
with  the  neceflaries  of  We,  add  all  the  materials  for  boat- 
building, fifhing,  packing,  and  curing. 

This  implies  the  ertafeiahrng  of  Fishing  Stations, 
or  (null  FftEE  Towns,  in  the  moft  eligible  fituatioos, 
both  on  the  mainland,  and  on  the  Hebride  Iflands,  which 
/front  the  etteafive  line  of  weftern  coaft  at  greater  or  lefs 
diftances,  and  where  the  fhoals  of  herrings  pafs,  in  their 
annual  migrations  to  the  fouth,  filling  fometimes  one  lake, 
fometimes  another ;  which  fifhery,  wete  the  natives  bet- 
ter accommodated,  would  prove  a  fource  of  great  national 
wealth;  employ  thoufands  of  indigent  people  of  both 
fexes ;  and  bring  forward  into  the  line  ©f  aftive,  ufeful 
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Induftry,  a  country  that  compofes  a  fifth  part  of  Great 
Britain. 

With  a  view  to  thefe  important  obje&s,  as  well  as  to 
the  nurfery  of  feamen,  I  formerly  propofed  that  the  pub- 
lic (hould  ere£V,  by  way  of  experiment,  fome  ftations  on 
the  weft  coaft  of  the  main-land,  each  ftation  or  town  to 
be  compofed  of  fifteen  or  twenty  fmall  houfes;  befides 
fame  public  works .  neceflary  for  (hipping  and  fiiheries. 
But  the  (late  of  the  national  finances,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  the  fources  neceflary  for  the  exigencies  of  Government, 
did  not  at  that  time  afford  much  reafon  to  expert  imme- 
diate afliftancc,  and  thefe  dtftrefled  countries  of  the  High- 
lands have  confequenrly  remained  mjfatu  quo. 

In  this  dilemma,  fome  gentlemen,  who  are  members  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  have  fuggefted  the  idea  of  railing 
a  fund  by  means  of  a  general  fubfeription ;  and,  as  all 
degrees  of  people  in  Great  Britain  will  be  more  or  lefs 
benefited  by  this  maritime  colony  within  our  own  ifland, 
ic  may  be  prefumed,  that  gentlemen  of  affluence  and  pub- 
lic fpirit  will  come  forward  upon  this  occafion,  and  merit 
the  appellation  of — The  Friends  ortheir  Country. 

By  thus  planting  a  coaft  of  one  thoufand  miles  with 
hardy,  intrepid  feamen,  any  hoftile  defjgns  of  enemies 
will  be  fruftrated  j  their  formidable  armaments,  inftead  of 
annoying  our  commerce  and  diftant  fettlements,  will  be 
permitted  to  remain  in  their  dock-yards  probably  for  many 
years  :  during  which  feafon  of  peace  and  fecurity,  com* 
merce  and  manufactures  will  flourifti  ;  adminiftration  will 
be  enabled  to  put  the  public  burdens  into  a  train  of  re- 
demption, and  have  leifare  to  profecute  fuch  meafures 
of  national  policy  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  found  J 
expedient. 
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To  thefe  negative  advantages,  which  will  in  a  great 
meafure  flow  from  this  new  eftabliflimcnt,  may  be  added 
the  faving  of  feventy,  eighty,  or  one  hundred  millions, 
the  ufuai  expenditures  upon  every  feven  years  war;  com- 
pared to  which,  the  expence  of  the  propofed  towns  will 
be  mere  f  raft  ions. — Every  war  entails  upon  the  fubjeft  a 
long  train  of  heavy  taxes;  but  the  meafure  now  propofed 
requites  only  a  trifle,  for  a  time,  from  thofe  who  are  able 
to  advance  it ;  and  which,  inilead  of  taxes,  will  raife 
thoufands  of  new  cuftomers  for  manufactures  of  broad- 
cloth, woollens,  hardware,  cutlery,  and  an  endiefs  aflbrt- 
ment  of  lefler  articles,  for  which  England  is  famed. 

Sir  Charles  Whitworth's  Commercial  Tables  (late,  th* 
annual  exports  from  England  to  Scotland,  previoufly  to 
the  Union  of  the  two  Kingdoms  in  1707,  at  65,3451. 
At  prefent  there  are  good  grounds  for  fuppofing  they  have 
increafed  thirty-fold  in  value,  being  nearly  2,ooo,oool. 
Were  the  northern  fisheries  improved,  and  the  people 
fully  employed,  the  exports  to  that  divifion  of  the  king- 
dom would  increafe  proportionally. 

Thefe  are  the  grounds  on  which  we  entertain  a  hope, 
that  the;  members  of  the  Highland  Societies  of  Londua 
and  Edinburgh,  and  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  will 
fubferibe  to  this  plan,  and  thereby  enable  a  fufficient  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  of  rank,  and  fortune  to  enter,  as  truf- 
tees  or  direftois,  upon  the  buflnefs  of  treating  with  the 
proprietors  of  land?,  and  with  workmen  for  erefting  cer- 
tain fmall  plain  buildings  by  contract. 

The  Defcription  of  the  Maritime  Parts  of  the  Highlands, 
and  of  the  Hebride  IJles ;  with  the  propofed  Plan  of  the 
Villages,  which  were  added  to  the  above  difcourfe,  are  copied 
in  the  firjl  part  of  this  Volume }  page  95, 


AbJlraA  of  the  ABfor  incbrpomlug  the  firitijb  Society; 
*  THE  preamble  dates  the  great  want  of  improvement 
'  in  fisheries,  agriculture,  and  manufactures,  in  the  High* 

*  lands  and  iflands  of  North  Britain--The  prevalence  of 

*  emigration,  from  the  want  of  employment  in  thofe  parts 

*  — The  profpeft  of  a  new  ntirfery  of  feamen,  by  the 
'  eftablifhment  of  fifhiftg  towns  and  villages  in  that  quar- 

*  ter — Hie  aft  therefore  declares,  that  the  perfons  therein 

*  named,  and  every  other  perfon  or  perfons  who  (hall  there. 
<  after  become  proprietors  of  the  joint   Hock  mentioned 

*  therein,  (hall  be  a  diftinft  and  feparate  body  politic  and 

*  corporate,  by  the  name  of  the  Britijb  Society  for  external 

*  tho  FijherUt  and  improving  the  Sea  Coafts  of  this  Kingdpn-* 
«  That  die  faid  fociety  mi$  raife  a  capital  joint  flock  doc 

*  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds,  to 
'  be  applied  to  purchafing  or  otherwife  acquiring  lands  and 
«  tenements  in  perpetuity,  for  the  building  thereon,  and  on 

*  no  other  land  whatever,  free  towns,  villages,  and  filhing 
«  ftations— That  the  joint  ftock  (hall  be  divided  into 
'  (hares  of  fifty  pounds  each — That  no  one  perfon  (hall  in 

*  his  or   her  name  poffefs  more  than  ten  (hares  or  500L 

*  -—That  the  fociety  (hall  not  borrow  any  Aim  or  fums  of 

*  money  whatfoever — That  the  fums  to  be  advanced  for  thii 

*  undertaking,  and  the  profits  arifing  therefrom,  (hall  be 
'  divided  proportion  ably  to  the  fums  fubferibed ;  and  that 

*  no  perfon  (hall  be  liable  for  a  larger  fum  than  he  or  (he 

*  (hall  have  refpeftively  fubferibed — That  one  or  two  (hares 

*  (hall  entitle  to  one  vote  and  no  more,  in  perfon  or  by 

*  proxy,  at  all  meetings    of  proprietors ;    three  or  four 

*  (hares,  to  two  votes;  five,  fix,  or  feven  (hares,  to  three 

*  votes ;  eight  or  nine  (hares,  to  four  votes ;  and  ten  fhans, 

*  to  five  votes  and  no  more— That  more  perfons  than  one 

*  inclining  to  hold  in  their  joint  names  one  or  more  (hares, 

*  (hall  be  entitled  to  vote,  by  one  of  fuch  perfons,  according 

*  to  the  priority  of  their  names,  or  by  proxy— That  bocfief 

4  corporate  (hall  vote  by  proxy  under  their  feal — That  all 

'  perfons  holding  proxies  (hall  be  proprietors,  and  that  no 

•  one 
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*  one  perfon  lhall  hold  more,  man  five  totes  by  proxy- -That 

'   the  affairs  of  the  fociety  Yball  be  managed  by  a  go* 

*  vernor,  deputy  governor,  and  thirteen  other  directors,  to 
'  be  elected  annually,  oil  the  ?£th  of  March,  from  among 
'  the  proprietors  of  the-  itetety ,  holding  at  feaft  one^  full  (hare, 
'  by  figned  lifts  of  their  ratifies  to  be  tranfmitted  by  the  pro- 

*  prietors  to  the  ftcretary  of  the 'ibciety— T*hat  five  pro* 
'  prietors,  not  being  governor;  dfrectof,  ofc-  Other  officer, 
'  lhall  be  in  like  manner  annually  ele&ed  to  audit  the  ac- 
'  counts  of  the  fociety — That  there  fhall  be  one  general 
'  meeting  of  the  proprietors  annually,  on  the  2  5th  of  March 
'  — That  occafionat  general  meetings  mail  be  called  on  the 

*  requeft  of  nine  or  more  proprietors — That  the  general 
'  meetings  of  the  proprietors  fhall  make  all  bye-laws  and  con- 

*  ititutions  for  the  government  of  the  fociety,  and  for  the 
'  good  and  orderly  carrying  on  of*  the  btrfmefs  of  the  fame 
9  — That  no  transfer  lhall  be  made  of  the  ftock  of  the  fo- 
'  ciety  for  three  years,  from  the  10UR  of  Auguft  1786 — 
<  That  the  caih  of  the-  fociety  (haft  be  lodge  dirt  the  Bank  of 
•'  England,  Bank  of  Scotland,  or  the'  Ro+al  Bank  of  Scot- 
'  land — That  no  director,  proprietory  agent,  or  officer  of 

*  the  fociety,  lhall  retain  any'fum  01*  ftrnis  of  money  in  his 
1  hands   beyond  the  fpace  of  thirty  days;  on  any  account 

*  whatfoever — That  vail  payments  by  *  the'fbtfety  lhall  be 

*  made  by  drafts  on  the  faid -banks*  iftt'der'ffte'tands  of  the 
.*  governor  or  deputy  governor,  eo'uA&ffigned  by  the  fecre- 
'  tary  or  his  deputy,    and  two  or  more  dwtfeltors— -  And  that 

*  the  books  in  which  the  accounts  of  the  fociety  lhall  be  kept, 

*  lhall  be  open  to  ajlthe  proprietors/  • 

Such  being  the  powers  which  the  legiflature  has  already 
granted  to  the  fociety  for  the  attainment  of  the  important  obr 
je&s  of  their  inftitution,  the  directors  cannot  entertain  a  doubft 
of  the  cduntenance  and  fupport  of  every  real  well-wilher  to  the 
profperity,  ftrength,  and  honour  qf  Great  Britain. 

.        .  "  Li/ 


Lift  of  the  Directors  and  other  Officers,  elided  on  the  I  lib  tf 
Jiguft  1786,  and  re-ele8ed  o*  the  26th  of  March  1787. 

GOVERNOR,,  M 

His  Grace  the  Dukeof  Ajgylev      > 

DEPUTY   GOVBRVORij,  . 

The  Right  HooourablctheEarl  of  Bwadalbanc. 
...    i      .  .pirbctqrs,  ... 
The  IVfaft  Honourable  the, Marquis  of  Graham* 
The  Right  Honourable  the,  Earlof  Moray,  , 
The  Right  Honourable  the  Karl  of  Abercorn, 
The  Right  Honourable,  thfc-Earl  Gower, 
The  Right  Honourable  L,qp4  Suifieid , ,     . 
Sir  Adarn  FergiiiTon,  Baronet;,.  M.  P. 

Henry,  Beaufov,  :Efqs  M..P. 

Ifaac  tfawkins  Browne,  Efq.  .M,P. 
JohnCall,  Efq,  M.-P*     :-.,   t]  ■_• 
George  I)einpfl}cr,  Efiq*  M.  P. .  .     , 
F.  H.  Macfcenaie,  Efq,  M>  ?. 
Neil  Malcolm,,  Efq. ;  > 

WilUaoi  Wilberf*rce>  Efq.  M.  P. 

t       ,  ..  ;  AVDlfORJ,, 

...     Sir  Robert  Herries,  Kt*t. 
.  :  t     Alexander  Aflrfsdon,  Efq.  ,:,_,.' 
Duncan,  Campbell*  Efq>  •,'•■' 
f  Williaoi.  Grant,  EJ*q.  .1    •;  %;  •  -   :;■.. 

,;_       /Alei*fui<fer.Priqgle,  Efq. .  . 

..•I  *  ,    •*CR*TAR.Y#    •  • 

^      I.John  Mackenzie,  .Efq*    .  . 

•  '.The  total  amount  of  fubfcripfions  in  May  1787,  was 
twenty  five  thoufand  pounds  ;  of  which  fum,  the  Author  of 
thefefheets  procured,  chiefly  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, four  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  frventy  five  pounds, 
between  July  1786  and  February  1787. 

A  call  of  ten  per  cent,  has  been  made  by  the  Directors, 
which,  after  defraying  the  expences  of  the-a£  of  incorpora- 
<jdn,  and  other  incidental  difburfements,  was  lodged  agree- 
ably to  the  a&  of  parliament. 


'  .        ■     .     ;j        -r 
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E    R    R    A    T    A. 

'•fNPage  44,  line  9,  of  the  Journal,  for  frqe-ftooe  quarry!  ttajt 

(lone  quarry. 
6fc  line  16,  fa?  Oban,   read  Tobirmory. 
71,  line  18,  for  found,  reformed. 
140,  line  17,  for  Deer,  Hare  and  Wi|d  Fowl,  read 

Deer  and  Wild  Fowl. 
176,  .linens,  for  Rofs-fljire  read  RoCs 
an,  line  11,  /or  its  general  navigation,  read  general 

navigation. 
Z17,  line  xo,/wof  moderate,  read  of  %  ny*derate. 
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